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EHIgFACE. 


X HE public are here prefented with a more 
complete edition of the poems of the late Lau> 
reate, than has yet appeared. 

My firft objedt in fubjoining notes, was to 
illuftrate his allufions, and to explain Ibme pe- 
culiarities in his language ; and a field being 
thus ofened to comment, I could not refill 
the temptation of remarking his imitations, 
whether accidental or intentional, of other 
poets, when fuch imitations occurred to me, 
and particularly of his favourite MStJl, in whole 
footfteps I have been more Hudious to trace 
him. His early and unccafing love of Milton 
is the reafon of my having noticed refemblanceSf. 
which might ot||ierwife feem impertinently mic 
nute.^ A feW' of thde remarks,' fiiggeftcd by 
an interleaved copy of Warton’s rotou of the 
edition of 1777, .which b||onged to -the late 
Mr. Headley, and was kindly put into my 
mb by Mr. Kett of Trinity College, will be 
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adlcnowledgcd in their proper places. Some 
explanatory no^s, which appeared in Warton’s , 
own editions, are retained, and marked with his 
initial. W. A few othe|: fuggeftions I have 
received from the Rev. John Warton and two 
or three other friends. The notes have ccr^. 
tainly reached to a much greater extent than 
was at firft defigned or apprehended:, but I 
hope they will be found neither altogether irre- 
levant, nor tedioully numerous and, prolix. 

For the power of rcpublilhing the Inlcrip- 
tions, which are added to the Poems, I am 
partly indebted to Mr. Kett, who obligingly 
procured me the ufe of the only copy I had at 
that time feen. I have been informed that the 
late moft amiable Mr. Benwell of Trinity Col- 
lege had oi»ce intended to republUh this little 
work, with additions, and had got together fome 
materials for the purpofe : but in his copy, 

. which, by the klndnefs of the gentleman now 
p,Offeired of it, I have examined,* there is no in- 
timation pt appearance of fuch a defign. ^ 

The value of tl^ publication is greatly in- 
creafed by the addition of Mr. Warton’s Inau- 
gural Ledurc as Camden Profeflbr of Hiill^i 
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For the communication of this t Mil mdebted 
to the friendfliip of Mr. John W^pi, to whom 
my readers will doubtlefs concdr With me in 
acknowledging the obligation. The fame gen- 
tleman alfo favoured rile with his uncle’s tranf- 
lation of two Odes of Horace, and his Epitaph 
on Mr. Head, neither of which pieces had be- 
fore come to my knowledge : • as Mrs. Jane 
Warton, the poet’s flfter, did with the pleafing 
little piece, entitled Solitude. 

In compofing the Memoirs, I have endea- 
voured to compenfate my own want of perlbnal 
acquaintance with Mr. Warton, by fuch en- 
quiries as I could make with propriety, and 
with any profped of fuccefs. To thofe pcr- 
fons, to whom I applied without fuccefs, I am 
neverthelefs indebted for their polite reception 
of my applicatibn. One of thefe hpwcver let 
me not pafs by without a tribute of refpedl and 
veneration to his memory. Mr. Langton no 
longer furvives to hear my acknowledgment! ; 
but I cannot refrain from adding, thSt though 
I failed in the immediate objeft of my applica- 
tion to him, I have felt both inftruAed and irp- 
proved bvSis converfation. 
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tn 'Tome* quarters I have been more fucceiT- 
ful. Mr. Pl^l. Smyth, of New College, fup- 
plicd me with two or three curious particulars: 
—to Mr. Price, of thd Bodleian Library, I return 
my hearty thanks, not only for the zeal which 
he fliewed in giving me fuch oral intelligence 
as might be ferviceable, but alfo for favouring 
me with what he poffefled of Mr. Warton’s 
correfpondcncc : — nor muft I, in acknowledg- 
ing the unfolicited communications of Dr. 
Huntingford, the prefent Bifliop of Gloucefter 
and Warden of Winchefter College, omit- to 
mention how much their value was enhanced 
by the manner in which they w'ere made. 

In endea\ouring to do honour to my author, 
I am happy to have formed an acquaintance 
with fome of his relations, whofe affiftance I 
mention with peculiar fatisfadion. His filler 
will, I hope, believe me, when I fay, that her 
contributions are doubly valuable as coming 
from her ; and much as I prize Mr. John War- 
ton’s communications upon their own account, 
flill more do I efteem them as tellimonies of 
the very friendly regard, which I have experi- 
enced under his hofpitable roof. 
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It fliould be noticed, that, in addition to 
thefe private aids, I have derived alliftance from 
the lives of Mr. Warton in Anderfon’s edition 
of the Britifh Poets, and in the 15th volume 
of the Biij^faphical Didlipnaiy: though I have 
found more than one occafion to correft an 
error in the former. From the latter, which I 
have reafon to believe was drawn up by a friend 
of Mr. Warton, I have extracted the account 
of his Oxford habits and manners. 

I am not aware that there are any more ac- 
knowledgments for me to make. So that har- 
ing completed the objed of this preface, I now 
commit it, together with the volumes which 
are the lulled of it, to the public: certainly 
not carelels of public approbation, but confcious 
that no great ftiare of it can be expeded : yet 
at the fame time not without fome hope, t]||| 
what I have done may afford to the general 
reader, what it has afforded to me, a pleaffng 
and, I truft, innocent relaxation. 


R. M. 
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MEMOIRS 

OP THE 

LIFE AND WRITINGS 

OF 

THOMAS WARTON."^ 




MEMOIRS, &c. 


Thomas WARTON was dcfccnded from an 
ancient and honourable family of Beverley in 
Yorkfhire : different from the Duke of Whar- 
ton’s, but the fame with that of Sir Michael 
Warton, Bart, of Warton-hall, Lancalhire. 
Antony Warton, who appears to have been the 
firft of the family that fettled in Hampfliire, 
was a member of Magdalen College in Oxford, 
and Redor of Breamore in the New Foreft. 
He had three fons ; of whom it is remarkable, 
that two were deaf and dumb. Of thefe one, 
wlio had been placed under the care of Mr. 
Lely, nephew to Sir Peter Lely, and promifed 
to be a good painter, died young ; the other 
lived to about 6o. The third fon, Thomas, 
father of the fubjed of the prefent fketch, was 
born at Godaiming, Surrey, in 1687 ; and be- 
came fellow of Magdalen College in Oxford, 
and afterwards Vicar of Bafingftoke, Hants, 
and Cobham, Surrey. He appears to have been 
in politics a warm Tory; and is faid to be the 
reverend poetical Gentleman” ipoken of in 
the 15th and i6th numbers ojf Amhurft’s 
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Terras Films. It is to the credit of his, as it 
would be to that of any man’s charader, that 
he was an intimate friend of Mr. Digby, through 
whom he was acquainted with Pope ; and to 
the public refped, in w^hich he was held, the 
Univerfity bore teftimony by eleding him to 
the office of Poetry-ProfefTor, which he held 
from 1718 to 17:28. He married Fdifabeth, 
daughter of the Rev. Jofeph Richardfon, Rec- 
tor of Dunsfold, Surrey ; and had by her three 
children, Jofeph, the late head-maftcr of Win- 
chefter College ; Thomas, the fubjed of thefe 
memoirs ; and a daughter, Jane, now living 
unmarried at Wickham, Hants. He died in 
1745 ; and is buried under the rails of the altar 
in his church at Bafingftoke, where his fons 
placed an infcriptlon to ’his memory. It does 
not appear that he publiflied any thing himfelf; 
but in 1748 a volume of his poems, from which 
he feems to have been a man of fome poetical 
tafte, was publilhed by fubfeription by his elded 
fon : at the end of the volume are two plcafing 
elegies on his death, the one by his dauglitcr, 
and the other by the editor. ^ Fie is alfo faid 
to have been the author of a well-known epi- 
gram, occafioncd by a regiment of horfe beiqg 
fent to Oxford, by George the Second, at the 

^ This is ^fTert^ in the ** Biographical DI 6 ^I()nary 7 edit. Lon- 
don, 179^- article Warton.*’ I have feen it elfewlicre aferibed to 
Dr. Trapp. 
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j^me time that he gave a colleftion of books to 
the Univerfity of Cambridge. 

H His fon, Thomas, was born at Bafmgftoke 

E 1 ^ 2 , 8 , and is fald to have difcovered at a very 
rly age a fondnefs for ftudy, and a maturity of 
ental powers, unufual in a boy. As' a proof 
of this, it has been mentioned, that in . the ex- 
ceffive cold winter of 1739-40, when he was 
but eleven years old, he would quit the family 
Gre-fide, and retire to his chamber, and there 
ipply himfelf affiduoufly to his books, not as a 
talk, but an amufement. 

He had commenced his poetical career at a 
dill earlier age ; and I lhall hope for the indul- 
gence of my readers, if I here infert his firfl: 
:ompofition, written in a letter to his filler, 
^\ hen he was about nine years old, and by her 
iindly communicated to me. Dr. Jofeph 
W^arton always preferved it as a literary cu- 
iofity. 


Dear Sifter, 

I thank you for your letter ; and 
' in return, 1 fend you the firfl: produdion of 
^ my little Mufe, which I wifli was now old 
^ enough to make a fong for you to fet to 
‘ mufic; but at.prefent I fend you thefe four 
^^Verfes. 
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** On Lcander’s fwirnming over the Hellefpont to Hero. 
Tranflated by me from the Latin of Martial. 

When bold Leander fought his diflant Fair, 

(Nor could the fea a braver burthen beai') 

I’hus to the fvvclling waves he fpoke his woe. 
Drown me on my return, — but fpare me, as I go. 

I agree with you in thinking that Friendfliip, 
like Truth, fliould be without form or orna- 
ment ; and that both appear beft in their 
difliabille. Let Friendfliip, therefore, and 
Truth, Mufic and Poetry go hand in hand. 

The above Verfes I know arc a trifle — ^"but 
you will make good-natured allowances for 
my little young Mufe ; it will be my utmofl: 
ambition to make fomc verfes, that you can 
fet to your harpfichord ^ ; — and to fliew you 
upon all occafions 

how fincerely I am your 

affedionate Brother, 

Thomas Warton.” 

“ Frtm the School, ) 

“ Kov.-j, 17^7.” J 

It is afferted in a late life of Mr. Warton% 
that he was educated at Winchefler College : 
and the aflertion is made on the authority of a 

^ He was always very fond of Mufic, which his fifteir was then 
learning. 

^ In Anderfon's edition of the Britilh Poets.” Edin, 1795* 
Life of War ton. 
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laffage in his “ Dcfcription &c. of Wincheftcr," 
of his poem, intitled “ Mons Catharinas.” 
lut vy^hatever interpretation may be given to 

! ie former paflage, it is remarkable that, in the 
)em alluded to, he does not ufe a fmgle ex- 
•eflion, which might lead the reader to fuppofe 
lat he w^as educated at the College. And the 
A is, that, whatever intcreft Wykehamifts may 
ke in the name of AVarton, Winchefter Col- 
lege had no lhare iu his education. He was 
fcdeed, as might be expelled, at all times ex- 
tremely partial to a fchool, over which his 
brother lb honourably prefided ; though he 'had 
never been a member of it, but had continued 
under the care of his father, till he was removed 
to Oxford. 


‘^Ori the i()lh of March, 1743, in his l 5 th 

! ear, he was admitted a Commoner of Trinity 
/ollege, and foon after was cleded a Scholar of 
hat focietv, to wdiich he continued warmly 
ttached till his death. 


It has been dated that he very early ex- 
^ erted his poetical talents:*' and that in 1745 

I Ego a’hoinas Wurton, Kilius Thom^Ti Warton ClericI, de Ba- 
jygftukc in Com. Haatoti, natus ibidem, annorum circUer i6, 
pnilffus fnm Conimenfalis iiifCrions Ordiiiis fub Tiitamine Ma- 
piri Gearing Die 174.3. Extras from the College 

? ' Anderfon s Poets and Biographical Diftionary. • 
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he publifhed Five Paftoral Eclogues, 4to. the 
fcencs of which are fuppofed to lie among 
the fhepherds opprefled by the war in Ger- 
many.” Thefe Eclogues afterwards appeared 
in Pearch’s Continuation of Dodlley’s Collec- 
tion. But I do not learn that they ever had 
the name of Warton affixed to them, and can 
affert on the authority of his fifter, that he abfo- 
lutcly difclaimcd them. 

In 1747 he publifhed without his name 
The Pleafurcs of Melancholy,” which had 
been written in 1745, his fcventcenth year, and 
fliovvs his early attachment to Milton. This 
poem was reprin^.cd with material alterations in 
Dodilcy’s Collcdlon. 

This was the voluntary cllidion of his genius; 
but he was Ibou called upon to exert himfelf 
on a more public occafion, of which the fol- 
lowing account is given in the Biographical 
Dictionary. Not long after, in the year 1748, 
he had full fcopc afforded for the exertion of 
his genius. It is well known that Jacobite 
principles were fufpec^ed to prevail in the 
Univerfity of ’Oxford, about the time of the 
rebellion in J745. Soon after its fuppreffion 
the dninkennels and folly of fome young 
men gave offence to the Qourt, in confe- 
quence of which a profcciition was inftltuted 
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in the court of King s Bench, and a ftigma 
was fixed on the Vice-Chancellor, and fomc 
other heads of colleges in Oxford. Whilft 
this affair was the general fubjed: of conver- 
fation, Mr. Mafon publiflied his ' Ifis, an 
'' Elegy/ in which he adverts to the abovemen- 
tioned circumftanccs. In anfwTr to this poem, 
Mr. Warton, encouraged by Dr. Huddesford, 
the Prefident of his college, publiflied, in 
1749, ‘ The Triumph of Ifis,’ which excelled 
more in manly expoftulation and dignity, 
than the poem that produced it did in neut- 
nefs and elegance.” 

A poem, written under fuch circumftances, 
w'ould naturally be received with its merited 
approbation and applaufc. That part of it^ in 
which the cliaraftcr of Dr. king is given, was 
cfpecially commended : and my jVibnd, Mr. 
Richards, of Oriel College, has told me what he 
w^as informed 01 by Mr. Prince the bookfellcr, 
that Dr. King came into his fliop foon after the 
publication, and ha\ing enquired wdiether five 
guineas would be of any fervicc to the young 
man, who was the author of the poem, defired 
Prince to give him that fum. The two poems 
were afterwards publiflied together in Pearch’s 
Colledion, and in the Union. 


^ The lo^th and following verfes. 
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It is remarkable*’ (fays Dr. Anderfon, the 
Editor of the Britilli Poets at Edinburgh) 
that though neither Mafon nor Warton ever 
excelled thefe performances, each of them, as 
by confent, when he firft colleded his poems 
into a volume, omitted his own party produc- 
tion.” Whence it may appear ftrange, that 
this forbearance was not pradifed by Warton in 
the third edition of his poems, 1779 ; where 
the Triumph of Ifis was introduced with no 
notice of the circumftancc, except that there 
was in that edition one piece more than in 
the firft. The occafion of the addition is con- 
neded with another anecdote, which Is as fol- 
lows. 

On tliC anonymous publication of the He- 
role Epiftle to Sir William Chambers” about 
the year it is known that various opinions 
were entertained, as to wh© j^as the author. 
Mr. Warton being prefent in a large com- 
pany, where it was the fubjed of converfation, 
.aferibed it to Maibii. Tlie declaration was at 
firft made inadvertently, Well,” faid he, if I 
‘‘ had been Mafon, 1 would not have written it.” 
When his words w^ere taken up, he was furprifed 
at his having fo committed himfelf ; but having 
once delivered, proceeded to fubftantiate, his 
opinion. It was founded on the internal evi- 
dence of the poem ; verfification, ftyle, &c. 
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But, Mr. Warton, ft}lc is fo uncertain a cri- 
terion : — how can you pretend to lay that: 
the poem was •written by Malon from its 
liyie ?” ‘‘ Juft (he anlwered) as a hatter 
would tell you who made that hat.” 

The ■opinion, thus delivered and fupported, 
d:>y Ibmc means came to the knowlcde;c oi Ma- 
lon ; who, having occalion to write to Wartoii 
about the time, took notice of it in the tollow- 
ing letter : * 


York, JpiU lyy 7, 

Sir, 

Our good friend the Bllliop ot I>itchficld 
had fent me }'Our obliging letter to him the 
poft before I received yours on the fame fub- 
jeft. I think myfclf much honoured by your 
attention to this application in behalf of Mr. 
Plurncr,* and heartily hope he may be deferv- 
“ ing of the lavours you mean to flicw him. I 
muft own to you however, that the (icntle- 
man is a ftranger to me, and that I was in- 
duced to aj)ply to you, by means of the 


B Communicated to me by the Rev. John Wart-'iij o^' Bland- 
ford, Dor let. 

Dr. Hurd. 

I believe the Gentleman hv-re mentioned the celcbratul bar- 
lifter, who aftervvaixii became fellow of Univerftty College. 

VOL. I, 


c 
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Blfhop, in order to oblige a third pc'rfon, wlic 
gave him a high chaiader. 

I have to thank you alio for the very flat- 
tering fentiments which you exprefs of m\ 
'' late publication^', and alfo for the inoft ac> 
“ ccptablc prefent of that elegant colledioi; 
of poems, with which jou have obliged the 
public. 1 am hov^cvcr lorry to find, that 
' The IViumph of His’ has not found a place 
‘‘ near the delicate Complaint of Chcrwell,’ 
to wliicli it was a pn.pcr comptunon ; and 1 
fear that a puiiclilio of politenefs to me was 
“ the Ov cafion ot its exchifion. Had I known 
of your intcnticni of making this collection, 
mole ccrtrfniv I dioiild have pleaded for the 
inlertion of that ])oem, wliich I allure you 1 
tliink eyeaily exc els the Elegy which occa- 
fioncd it, l)OLh in its poetical imagery, and the 
“ correct flow of its vcriiiK'ation. And if I put 
‘‘ any value upon my own juvenile production, 
it is bccauic it is written on thofc old Whig 
principles, winch I am as proud of holding 
now that they arc oi/t of lalliion and I am 
turned ilfty, as I then was w'heu they were in 
“ fafhlpn, and i was Iiardly turned twenty. I 
truft, Sir, you arc a Tory moderate enough to 
forgfive me this wrong. 

‘‘ Tut while I ]ia\c the jilcafure of writing 


^ aiic Eiiglilh Geirden. 
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^ to you, I fed myfdf half indniod to add 
Ihort cxpoftulatioilk)!! another fubjedt. I have 
been told that you have pronounced me very 
f Ircquently in company to be the author ot the 
f Heroic Epilllc to Sir William Chambers, and 
k ] am told too that the Premier himfclt lid- 
pefts that I am io upon your authority. 
Surely, Sir, mere internal evidence (and you 
can poffibly have no other) can never be iut- 
ficient to ground Inch a determination upon, 
when }ou eoniider liow many perlons in tliis 
rhyming age oi ours are jiollciled ot that 
knack ot l\)pc s verfiiieatioii, whieli conth- 
tntes one part ot tlie merit ot that ])oem ; 
and as to tlic wit, humour, or tatirc which it 
contains, no parts ot my writings could ever 
lead ^'ou, by their analogy, to torm to per- 
emptory a judgment. 1 ac{juit you however 
‘‘ in this procedure of c\ery, even the llighteil 
K degree of ill nature ; and believe that what 
you have iiiid v\as only to lliow your critical 
“ vicumcn. I only mention it that you may be 
‘‘ more cautious of fpcaking of other perfons 
in like manner, who may throw tuch aiiony- 
‘‘ mous bantlings of their brain into the wide 
** w^orld. To tome of thefc it might prove an 
eilential injury; for though they might deferve 
r the trow not power (as the author m (piellioii 
r certainly doch) yet 1 am perluaded that your 
good nature would be hurt if that frown 
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was either increafed or fixed by your ipfe 
dixit. S 

To fay more on this trivial fubjefl w^ould 
betray a folicitudc on my part very foreign 
from my prefcnt feelings or inclination. My 
cafy and independent circiimftances make 
fuch a fufpicion fit mighty eafy upon me ; 
and the Mlnlfter, nay the whole Minillry, are 
free to think what they pleafe of a man, who 
neither alms to folicit, nor wiflies to accept, 
any favour from them. 

Believe me to be with the trucft efteem, 
Sir, 

your much obliged 

and very faithful fervant, 
W. Masojv. 

P. S. I fliould be ferry if you thought 
this latter part of my letter required an) 
anfwer/' 

As to the opinion noticed in the latter part 
of this letter, my readers muft form their own 
conclufion. Poflibly they will confider the in- 
cident as a proof of Warton’s acumen, fmee it 
may, not unreafonably, be conjedured, that 
Mafon’s declining to deny the charge, together 
with his affeded indifference to it, is a pre- 
fumptive argument of his inability to deny it. 
Indeed in one part of the letter he appears to 
allow that he was the author. 
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To return, however, to the immediate caufe 
of the introduftion of the letter here, the Tri- 
umph of Ifis was accordingly inferted in the 
next edition of Warton’s poems. But in addi- 
tion to this inftance of candour and manly libe- 
rality on the part of Mafon, it may be remarked, 
that his condud throughout this bufinefs was 
uniform, as he had declared in an advertifement 
prefixed to the firft edition of his poem, that it 
never would have appeared in print, had not 
an interpolated copy of it, publlflicd in a 
country ncwfpaper, fcandaloufly mifrepre- 
'' fented the principles of the Author.” Nor 
was this liberality thrown away on Warton, 
who, in the 3d volume of his ‘‘ Hiftory of En- 
glifli Poetry,” has repaid it with u very hand- 
fome compliment to his rivaP. 

But though they were never on any but good 
terms together, there docs not appear to have 
lubfifted any intimacy or cordiality between 
them. Mr. Warton indeed, wdiofe charader 
was fingularly marked by an unafFcded and na- 
tural fimplicity, appears not to have thought 
very fiivourably of the focial qualities of Mafon. 
During one of his .walks up Headington-hill, 
Mafon had called on him. He was informed of 
it upon his return. Yes, Sir, (faid he) I 


1 See page 3 10, 
0 ] 
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‘‘ know it. I was on tlic hill, and am <i;lad I did 
“ not fee him. The next thinp; wruld have 
been, I fhoiild have had a bad od(% or fomc 
fuch thina;, addreifed to me. Maion, Sir, is 
not in my way. He is a buck-ram man.” 

I will here add by the way one anecdote of 
Mafon, which is fomewhat connected with 
thefe poems, and, I believe, may be relied on as 
authentic. Several years after he had written 
his Elegy, he waas coming into Oxlbrd on horfe- 
back ; and as he pafled over Magdalen Bridge, 
(it was then evening) he turned to his friend, 
and exprclfcd his fitisfaction, that, as It was 
getting dufle, they ibould enter the place un- 
noticed. His friend did not feem aware of the 
advantage. ‘‘ What !” rejoined the Poet, do 
not you remember my JJls 

At fcvcral times from March to July, 1750, 
Mr. Warton contributed to ‘‘ The Student,'’ a 
monthly mifcellany publlfhcd. in Oxford, ‘‘ A 
Panegyric on Oxford Ale,” The Progrefs of 
Difeontent,” ‘‘ Morning, an Ode, — the Au- 
thor confined to College,” and a metrical ver- 
fion of the 3yth Chapter of Job. Thefe con- 
tributions wxre made under different fignatures, 
but it docs not appear for what reafon. The 
Progrefs of Difeontent” had been written in 
i74(), his eighteenth year, and was founded on 
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a copy of Latin verfcs, which he had written 
as a weekly exercife. The \erfcs were fecn 
and approved by Dr. Iliuldcsford, Prefident ot 
his College, and were paraphrafed in Ihiglifli 
^crfe at his defire. 

The following anecdote will Ihcw that his 
talents were known and eftccined by his alfo- 
dates alfo in College. In the Common-room 
belonging to the Bachelors and Gentleman- 
Commoners of Trinity College, it was formerly 
the pradice to eled certain annual officers, and 
amongft others a Poct-laurcate, wdiofe duty it 
wxis to celebrate in a copy of Engliih veries a 
lady, likewife annually cleded, and diftinguilhed 
by the title of Lady-Patronefs. On an ap- 
pointed day the members of the room affiem- 
bled, and the Poet-laureate recited his v erics, 
crowmed with a wreath oi laurel. Warton was 
elected to this office for the years 1747, and 
174'^' his verfes, which arc ftill in being in the 
Common-room, are written in an elegant and 
flowing ftyle, and have that kind of merit, 
wdiich doubtlels enfured them applaufe, when 
they were w’ritten, but which w'ould hardly 
juftify their being obtruded on the public. Even 
the mention ot fuch an incident might be 
deemed impertinent, wxrc it not that moft 
readers have a natural cuiiofity to be made ac^ 
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qucilnted with minute circumftances in the live< 
of eminent men. 

Ife had of courfc before this time taken hk 
dcc^rcc of A. B. On the firft of December 
T750, he became A. M. In 1771 he fucceeded 
to a iellowfiiip, and was thus placed in a 
fituatiou ealy and independent, and ^)articu- 
liirly coip^cnial with his liabits of retirement 
and lludy.” In this year alfo he publifhed 
Newmarket, a Satire,” afterwards printed in 
Pcarcli, and the Oxford Saiifagc and an 
Ode for Mufic, performed at the Theatre in 
Oxibrd, July 2d, 1751 ; likcwife reprinted in 
Pcarcli. It was in 1751 that he contributed to 
the Oxford collcclion of verfes on the death of 
Frederic, Prince of Wales, a copy of Latin 
hexameters in Ins ovvii name, and his Elegy in 
that of John Wb.etham, fellow-commoner of 
Tiinlty College. In 1753 appeared at Edin- 
burgh The Union, or fclcft Scots and Englith 
Poems.” The pieces in this little publication 
v/ere felcclcd by Mr. Warton : and he contri- 
buted to it fcvcral pieces of his own, as “ The 
“ d'riumpli ot llis, ’ the Ode on the Approach 
ol Summer,” the Pafloral in the manner oi 
‘‘ Spenfer,” and the ‘‘ Infeription on a beautiful 
(motto near the Water.” The Ode and the 


^ Biographical Didionary, 
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Faftoral are faid to be written by a Gentleman 
formerly of the Univerfity of Aberdeen, for 
what reafon it docs not appear, as the poems 
are undoubtedly Warton’s, and he was never 
out of England : the preface adds of the iame 
perfon, that his niodefty w^ould not permit 
'' his name to be printed and that, '' fronr 
thefe Ingenious effays, the public would be 
'' enabled to form fome judgment beforehand 
of a poem, of a nobler and more important 
nature, w hich he waas then preparing.” A 
profeffion, of which, if it meant any thing, I 
cannot explain the meaning. In the third edi- 
tion of The Union” there are icvcral otlier of 
Mr. Vvhirtoifs poems, and the Summer Ode is 
printed with many improvements. In this pub- 
lication, as well as in “ The Student,” his con- 
tributions appeared under feveral iignaturcs. 
“ [he rriumph of Ifis ’ w-a^ the only one with 
his name. An iunocciit Ipecies of de'afion ; of 
which it may be neither caiy nor ufciul to dif- 
cover the caufe. 

It was about the ycpr 17.54’ ss I learn from 
a memoiandum in his owm liandwvridng, that 
Mr. Warton drew up from the Bodleian and 
SuMiian Statutes a body ot Statutes for the Rad- 
chde Library, by the defire of Ids Prefident, 
Lr. Huddesford, then \ ice-Chauceilor; which, 
Mlien finilhcd, he depofited 111 Dr. Huddesford’s 
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hands. Dr. Radcliffe had a peculiar claim to the 
icrvices of a Trinity man. He was the only 
})erjoii, not a member of that College, who 
contributed towards rebuilding the Chapel in 
1691. 

fn the fiimc year he publifl'icd .his Obferva- 
tions on tlie Faerie Quccne of Spenfer,” in 
0!K' volume 8vo. which, after being corrected 
and enlarged, he rcpubliflied in two volumes, 
in The firft edition of the (dbfervations 

was \ehcmently attacked, in 1756, in a feurri- 
lous and anonymous pamphlet, intitled The 
Obferver Obferved ; or Remarks on a certain 
curious Traft, intitled Obi'ervations on the 
'' Faerie Quccne of Spenfer, by Thomas Warton, 
‘‘ A. M. &:c.” The author of the pamphlet ap- 
pears to have been fome friend and admirer of 
Mr. Huggins, the not very poetical tranllator of 
Ariofto ; and he beftovvs accufations of pedant- 
ry, ignorance, and malignity on Whirton with 
no fparing hand. Warton treated the attack, 

I believe, with filencc ; and, I doubt not, w ith 
contempt. 

Indeed whatever might be the opinion enter- 


^ ‘‘ In 17^56, he jmblillicd :i pamphlet, Intituled 7 ’/'^ Obferver Ob- 
** frayed, 8v{). on the jmhlu'ation of Upton’s Sj^enfer.” Life ot 
W artun, hy And( rloii. Lhc writer of ihL feiUencc had clearly 
never feen the pamphlet. 
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tained of his work by a man, whom prejudice 
or fome other caufe diiqiuiliiied from apprcci- 
atinp; it jidtly, lie had the fatisfadlion of recciv- 
trom Dr. (then Mr.) Jolinlbn, to wliom lie 
iiad font a co])y, the follow Ine; merited compli- 
ment, in a letter dated July i6, 1754, and 
preferved 111 IDiwcll’s Life of Johnfon, vol. i. 

P- -33* 

Sir, 

It is but an ill return for the book 
with wdiich you were plcafcd to favour me, 
to have delajed my thanks for it till now. I 
am too apt to be nee^liitent: but I can never 
deliberately flicw my difrefpcct to a man of 
your charader : and I now pay you a very 
‘‘ honcli acknowledgment for the advancement 
“ of the literature of our native country. You 
have flicwn to all, whofliall iiorcaitcr attempt 
the fludy of our ancient authors, the way to 
fuccefs, by dirccHing them to the perufal of 
the books, which thelc authors had read. Of 
“ this method, }Iughcs‘k and men much greater 
than Hughes, feem never to have thought. 
The reafon, why the authors, which arc vet 
read, of the i6th century are fo little undcr- 
ftood, is that they arc read alone, and no help 
is borrowed from thofc who lived with them, 
or before them.” 


® Hughes publiflicd an edition of Spenfer, W. 
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Tt is rc marl: able that this juft commendation 
01 Dr. Joliuiojfts ftands upon tlie sery ground, 
\vhi( li tiic anonymous ccnfor above noticed takes 
for liic foundation of one of his charges. And 
to commendation of this nature Warton has a 
iingiilar claim ; as Mr. Upton apptiars to have 
thought, when he followed hr> tra('k, though it 
avas rather difingcnuons in him not to acknow- 
lerigc the obligation, in Ins cdiuoii of the Faerie 
(duccnc, lour )cars after; and as will be more 
iiilly remarked hrreafeer in fpcaking of his edi- 
tion of MiltoiFs juvenile lk}enr., 

[ fhall only add in this place, that J/fr. War- 
ton at a very early p/rriod of hk* feems to have 
direded his attention to ti;c ftudy of fuch books. 
In a copy of Fenton's edition of Milton’s fmaller 
Poems, which was in his pobclljon in 1745, liis 
igtb year, and abounds in MS. notes and refer- 
ences, he remarks, that Milton has never yet 
been illiiilrated by comjmnfon with his predc- 
ccilors &c. and very notes and references 

we find fomc years after transferred into liis 
Oofervations on Spenfer, wdicnce again tlicy 
W’cre conveyed, much enlarged and i]n|)rovcd, 
and indeed in a great mcaiurc new-modelled, 
into his edition of the Juvenilia of Milton. 


Che Bifhop of Gloviccftcr, Dr. Iluntingford, 
whofe kind communications I fliall have fcveral 
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occafions to mention, lias fupplicd me witii an 
anecdote of Mr. Wartoii’.s early years, wliicli 
he fup[)ofes may be conneded with tliis pecu- 
liarity in his tafte. “ Dr. Jofeph War^ui (he 
“ obfe^ves) was accufloniod to relate a circum- 
“ ftance, which tlioiu^h in ilfclf apparently un.- 
“ important, yet, vvitli rchictd to the writings 
ol Mr. J honias \Vhr.'tui), was pcrl- uv-; m li ■; 
eftccls of conlidcra'i'h; confeiiucnc'.'. y'v iuii 
" tacy were hoth h\iyw tin u' i..ther to ik them 
“ to lee Vv indior t.'.n-u. 1 iw k;.cn;i (■'i.joc'Is 

“ prclcntcd to their l iew nuiol. . n'w.ycd the 
“ attention, ami cxeiced the ralmiration, of tiie 
father and his fin Jidc. As they wmro 
'■ returning, tiic father with lome concern laid 
" to Jolcph, 'd'honr;' n an' on, au.l takes no 
" notice of any thino h,- iaa. y.-cn.’ k his re- 
mark was never forootiea hv his iiai, who 
however ;n niature ' e.'.ts made this refler • 
tion ‘ 1 iiclicvc my '..'as more Ifru^'K 

with what he liiw, and took more m iiec oi 
“ every objeed, than eltlier o:' us.’ And t'-wic 
IS gooQ rcaluu to tlunk, that the peculiar 
londnels tor CiiftL’ vvluch our Autlior 

on many occalions ll.'ijngly ui 'covens, may be 
“ traced to this incident of his early days. That 
his imagination (liould afterwards be turned 
to the clelcription ot Icenes, with which in his 
“ youth his tancy had been captivated, it is very 
‘ natural to conceive, if wc do but recoiled 
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how often the mind takes its complexion and 
bias through life, from a trivial eircumihince, 
happening before we arrive at manhood. 

To the fame caufe,” adds his I.ordlliip, 
we may pcrh;ips refer that love of Spi'askk, 
which our Author every where proieifes. 
Ideas of (hn\Af,RV arc intimately conneded 
with Caftle Imagery ; and ^ The Fairy Queen 
IS a mine inexh.auflible in lore of that nature. 

lie feeniN vc’A early to ha\e been engaged 
in that woik : lor his ^ Oblerv ations’ oii it 
“■ difplay an abuiulaaec of reading in Romantic 
Fliltory and Ancient Poetry, the eolleding of 
which mull: have been the refult of appli- 
cation for many years pre\ious to publicaition. 
Theic ^ Obieinalions’ lirft recommended him 
to the el'tccm ol Ihlhop Warburton; and that 
‘‘ Prelate continued ever altcrwards to intercil 
himlelf lor Mr, VVarton, expreffing his in- 
dignation more than once, that notlfing wan 
done lor lii:n by tlioJe who w'erc in power.” 

It was in the iecoud edition of his Obfer- 
‘‘ vations on the Faerie Qncene” that he intro- 
duced his celebrated note on the ccclcfiallica^ 
architedure ol Itngland : thereby leading the 
way in a held ol cn(|uiry, till that time almofr 
entirely ncglcdcd, and in v\hlch though a good 
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dc.il has been fiiice done, nnu'Ii more ftill re- 
mains ibr the inveftigation ot' the curious. 

With regard to the origin of the pointed 
order, it teems to be pretty gcncraily allowed, 
tiiat tliough he adopted tlic notion of no lei's a 
man than Sir ( 'hriftojilicr UVen, he is w.mng 
ill attributing it to the Saracens. With tiich 
auth(/rity Iiov\cvcr hclore liim, and at a time 
wiicn tins firt ot einjuirv was almoll; new to 
1-npliili literature, it i^ hardly to he wondered 
at, that Inch a miflake, il it be a miitake, was 
adopted ; partieukuiv, as liis remarks on t'lc 
lubjecd were prolclK'dlv fhrovin to'itctlier in 
halre. Subfcipient emuiiries in all lil.clihood 
inauced him to alter Ins opinion, or luridl’ual 
him with argument- to iiiblhmtiatc it. 

Sueh cn(|U!il':s, it is we 1! knovsn, he was 'eon- 
Itantly protecutlng. Mr. John Warton has in- 
toimcd me, that ni their \arious liimmcr excur- 
hoiw into difi'erent parts of the kingdom, his 
uncle alua\s committed to journab, kept for 
the purpofe, hi.- remarks on tlie diirerent Saxon 
‘ind Corhie buildings which he aiflted; and 
‘\Ir. Price, ot tlie Bodleian Library, lii.- intimate 
Inend tor many jears, lias told me, that iVIr. 
J/arton would lixapicntly talk to Jiini of the 
s-u ( lienee ot the two chapters on this lubjedi; 

Pentham’s “ El^,” adding, that lie had much 
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more to fay on it, and that he thought of com- 
muni<^ating an Hiftory of Ecclefiallical Archi- 
tecture m England by himfelf to the Antiquarian 
Socict}^ of which he had long been a member, 
without contributing to it any papers. Mr. 
Price farther fiiys, that amongft other papers, 
wdiich came into Ins hands on Warton’s death, 
was one written out fairly lor the prefs, and 
with directions to the printer, containing a Hif- 
tory of Saxon and Gothic Architecture ; whicli 
he dclivxrcd over to i)r. Jofeph Warton. Mr. 
John Warton liowevcr, who is in polTeffion of 
his father’s and uncle’s papers, has never met 
with it. 

Of this vvork the /Viithor liimfclf has more 
tlian once publicly fpoken. In the Iccond Dlf- 
Icrtatlon, jn'cfxcd to his ‘‘^Hiltory of Englilli 
“ Poetry,” pubhlhcd, as will be liexaltcr no- 
ticed, in 17 / 4 , he t])caks of alterations intro- 
duced into the tlile oi' military and ccclcfialtlcal 
building in England by the iNorman^, and in v 
note refers for further ilUiilratlon of the point 
to a vo'i'k now preparing 1 r the prefs, in- 
“ titled, " 0^fer^^l^:io^s Gritlcal and Hiftorical; 

on t'altlcs, Chnrrhics, Monafteries, and other 
‘‘ Monuments of Antiquity in various parts ot 
England.’ To which wall be prefixed the 
Hillory of Architecture in England.” And 
again in the third volume, publifhed in lySi; 
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fpeaking of the art of painting on glafs as praftiicd 
in England, But with the carclcfs hafte of a 
lover, I am anticipating what I have to fay 
of it in my Fliftory of Gothic Architcdure 
in England/’ 

Mr. John Warton has indeed in liis uncle’s 
writing fome copy-books, containing Obfer- 
rations, critical and liiftorical, &c/’ agreeably 
to the title above recited. Thefe '' Obferva- 
“ tions ’ appear to lia\c been put together as 
OjOportunities offered in the fummcr-excurlions : 
they do not teem to make a whole, but give 
independent accounts of the fcneral buildings 
vilitcJ ; and cire no larther digefted or arranged 
than accf)rding to the alphabetical order of 
counties and places. Thcfc then, when com- 
j/iCted, were to have been the body of the work: 
but the promifed prelacc, containing a general 
and digefted Ihftory, it ib to be feared, will not. 
be found. 

Thole, v\ho arc beft acquainted w'ith the 
tondneib, with whlidi Mr. Warton contemplated 
tins liibjert, and with that tafte and difeera- 
ineiit, which he eminently [)offcllcd, and of 
wliich he has given us fo tantalifing a fpccimen 
the note on tlie Faerie ()uecne,\vill be moft 
to appreciate the lofs of tlic literary world 
ni the dcllruftion of this MS. Had he not 
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completed the work, our regret on that accounl; 
might have been in fbme fort extenuated by 
’ confidering that in all probability his mind was 
employed in other interefting enquiries ; that 
new light was thereby derived on the Hiftory 
of our Poetry, or that new treafures were added 
to its ftorc. But the lofs of a Jfinifhed work, 
by fuch a man, and on fucli a fubjed, can 
hardly he. enough regretted, for it can hardly 
be repaired. 

ft fometimes happened to Mr. Warton, as 1 
Umpoie it may happen to moft other men of 
o'iiHnguii'hcd taicnt's to projedt works, without 
bea;innin<^ tn n<.rionu tliem ; and to begin, 
without ronrf eting tiurm. From Bofvvcli’s Lilc 
i>i' Joiinfon it app-cars that Wartou in the year 
J755 intch.Icd a trandatlon of Apollonius Rho' 
dins; and that in the preceding }car he had a 
delign oi publidilng a volume of obfervations 
on tlic bcR of Spenfer’s works. I have alfo 
been told that he once had thoughts of publlfli- 
ing a tranllation of Horner^ but rny informer 
could nor fay whether it was to be an original 
work, or a rcpublication of Pope’s W'ith notes : 
probably a verfion, in Latin hexameters, of the 
hymns, one of which is to be found amongft 
his Latin ])oems. He had however no great 
time for fuch occupations, as he was prevented 
from proceeding with his obfervations on Spenfer 
by taking pupils in College, 
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From the expreflions ufcd by Jolnilbn, in • 
his letters to Warton at this time, there is rea- 
fon to ruppofe that this work was bei!;un ; and 
Ave have more caufe to icgret that he was hin- 
dered in tins, than in the others, as the acquaint- 
ance with the poets &c. ot the middle ages, 
which he had juft then difplayed in his “ Ob- 
fervations on the Faerie Quceiic of Spenfer/* 
might have been well applied to the illuUration 
ol the other l)cautiiul, but (it is much to be 
lamented) ncgledcd works of that delightful 
poet. 

A pafhigc in a letter from Jolinfon to Warton, 
dated Dec. ar, 1754, is a ftriking proof of the 
ignorance concerning the earlier Eugldh poets> 
■which at that time prevailed even amongft 
Englidi fcholars. There is an old Eiiglifli 
and Latin book of poems by ]]arciay, called 
^ The Ship of Look,' at the end of which arc a 
number of Eclogues; io he writes it from 
Egloga, which are probably the firft in our 
language. If you cannot find the book, I 
‘‘ will get Mr. Dodflcy to fend it you.” It is 
ftrangc that Johnlon could imagine Warton to 
be unacquainted wdth fo common a book as 
this, it we confider the rcfcarches, which his 
late publication on the h aerie Quecne might 
have fliown, that he had been making into early 
Englifh literature : or that Johnibu himiclf, 
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wlio was on the eve of fcndiiip; his Diclionaiy 
into the world, ihoold have been Itriick with the 
apparent unguiantY of the word Eglogucs;” 
which den^)ininjrion is givcii to foinc compli- 
mentary pocn^s addreifed to William Brow'ne, 
aTithor of Ih'itannia’s Pahonils,” on the publi- 
cation of Ids Inner d'enijfic Maiijue,” towairds 
tile middle (){ tlie I'pth century, ddic refer- 
ence iccini U> liave been made ])y wav of afliff- 
iuT Warton hi Id:; “ Speitlerian detiyn/’ pro- 
bably ol' illullrating the hheplicardfs Ca- 
“ Icnd'ir.” 

Had Liie letters of Pvlr. Wartiai, in antvvcr 
to thoio vd Dr. Joluhou above alluded to, been 
piclcrved, tluyv might ha'N c made us acquainted 
wiiii fonre mterclLing particulars ndating to Id 
lludics at tiiis tune. Jint it i , mofr probable that 
tiicy iutlcred conlidcraldve interruj^tion Ironi the 
cmplo} incut :n wliicii he was then engaged. Still 
tin fe d\ocation< ilid not jirevcnt him from ex- 
erting^ InirJeli in tlie teinicc (;f his friend, oi 
from tilling, with cnalit to himfelf and benefit 
to the Mihhe, an otiicc of ddiinr^ullli’cd honour 
in the Uniwriiry. In iggp, on the retignation 
of Mr. Dawkins of l^cmhrokc College, Mr. 
Warton was eleclcd ProfcHbr of Poetry : and* 
liaving been pevvioufly adtive in procuring for 
Dr. Johndei the degree of A. M. by diploma, 
(a dilUndioii winch he was defirous of placing 
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in tlic title-page of hi; Didioiian) he now gave 
fartlicr proot of his rcf['ed tor Johnlon, by 
procuring fubfcriptions, and contributing notes, 
to his edition ot Shaktpere, “ Your notes upon 
my poet (fays Johnfon in a letter preferved 
“ by Bofwell) were very acceptable. 1 beg 
that you will be fo kind as to continue your 
J'earches. It vdll Ijc reputable to my work, 
and fuitcfole to your profcflbrfliip, to ha\'c 
fometlfm;; of yours in the notes, &c.’' And 
in another letter, a few memths after, in which 
lie introduces Mr. llaretti to Mr. Warton, he 
obl'crves, In recornmending another to your 
fa\our, I ought not to omit thanks for the 
‘‘ kindnels which you liavc Ihowii to myfclf. 

Have you any more notes on Shakfpcarc ? 1 
“ ihall be glad of themd’ 

Abr)ut the fame time Mr. Warton contributed 
^Numbers gg, 03, and pb to the Idler.” Ot 
(he 33d Number, the fub/jed was perhaps not 
well chofen, and tlie Journal contained in it 
has little citlicr to intcreft or amufe : but the 
remarks, wdth which it concludes, on the bene- 
fits of academical education, have been (.quoted 
With approbation by a living author of eminence, 


Dr, Parr’s Spltal Sonnun, p. 1.37, The palDge, which 1 al- 
tO; Is quoted as the pii»(iuetion of Dr. Jolmfon, 
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and may be confidered as worthy both of the 
mind and pen of Johnfon. It is obfervable 
that Warton chofe to letch the fubjed of his 
journal from Cambiidge, inlfead of fupplying 
liimfelf I’rom his own Univerfity with a charac- 
ter, fuch as may even now be Ibiind occafioii- 
ally in both ; but, it is to be prefumed, is not 
common in either. The charadcr in No. 93 is in 
all likelihood juft, as it was not drawn from the 
Author’s imagination, but from an original in 
real life, a diftant relation of his own. The 
ftory of Hacho, King of Lapland, in No. 96, 
which has repeatedly amufed the hours of child- 
hood, is calculated to convey an ufeful leflbn of 
temperance to more advanced eigc. Mr. War- 
ton liimfelf was an early rifer, and regular in 
liis cxercife. 

From the circumftances mentioned above, 
and from the particular account tranfmitted by 
Warton to Bofvvcll of Johnfou’s vifit to Oxford, 
it appears that at this time a confiderable de- 
gree of intimacy fubiifted between thefe two 
celebrated men. There is fome reafon to fuf- 
ped that this fnendfhip was followed by a 
coMneft ; of which we may be allowed to con- 
jedure, though it may be impoffible to afeer- 
tain, the caules. We are told on the authority 
of a pcrlbn, who could fpeak from adual obfer- 
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vation, tliat of Joliofon, conliJercd as a 
lcxicogra])hcr, a philofophcr, and an cil:n dl? 
War ton thought highly; but v.as far from 
entertaining an exalted opinion of him as a 
man of tafee, or a claffical fcholar.” And 
whatever might be Johnfon’s opinion of War- 
ton’s literary piirfuits in general, Ase know that 
of his poetry he thought and ipokc contemptu- 
oufly. Such a dilference of feeling on matters 
of tafte was not adapted to conciliate, if vve 
fuppofe any caufc of rupture to have ariien. 
Their manners alio, and modes of life, were 
extremely different. Indeed fomc caul'c of of- 
fence, whether real or imaginary, appears to 
have been given on both fides. I have been 
prefent when it was faid on unqueftionab'e au- 
thority, that Johnfon has been heard to lament, 
with tears in his eyes, that the Wartous had not 
called upon him for the laft lour years : and on 
authority, no lefs to be dejicndcd on, that Mr. 
Warton conceived a peribnal llight to have 
been put upon him by Johnfon ; and llirtlier, that 
Johnlon has been known to declare in terms of 
ieverity, finely not a little calculated to offend 
and iiritate, that Tom Warton wais the only 
man of genius, whom he knew, without a heart. 


Biographical DivVionary 5 \it, Vt'artoTi ; which 1 believe to 
have been wntlcu by a liieii'l ot Mr. Waiton. 

See tile remarki cn hi - jjoctry at the end of thele I\Ieinoiii. 

«u 
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Whatever may have been the primary caufe, I 
am latisfied that (bmethim^ unplcafant muft 
jiave been experienced, or any unkindnels oiild 
not have appeared in men of fuch amiable dii~ 
pofitions as the two learned brothers.” 

It mufl have been about this time, or feme- 
what earlier, as the Connollldir was pub] ;bcd 
in 1754, tliat Colman and Thornton invited 
Mr. Warton to engage in a Periodical Publi- 
cation. He declined being a principal con- 
duclor : but he occafionally fa^'ourcd their 
work, as he did the Adventurer and the World, 
witli graluitoiis alTiftanceb” He afterwards 
wrote the inferiptioa for Bonncl Thornton’s 
monument in Weftminller Abbey^h” 

About this time alto he publiflicd two fmall 
trafts, wdthout name or date. The firfl was a 
‘‘ Defeription of the Cit), College, and Cathc- 
dral of Wincheftcr, A'c.” compiled chiefly 
from authentic and original records, printed at 
London, ramo. A furreptitious and imperfect 
edition of it was fbon aftervvanls printed by W. 
(Ircenvillc, Wmehefter. The other w^as “ A 


‘ On the authority ot*])r. irunllngford. I am not able to par- 
tinilarife tiie papers rontiibutcd by Afr. Warton to either of thele 
publications. 

“ A copy of it may be feen in the Gentleman’s Maga7ine for 
December, 1771. 
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Conipanion to the Guide, and a Guide to the 
C\)m])anioa, being a complete fupplemcnt 
to all the accounts of Oxford hitherto pub- 
lifhcd : ’ a builcfquc of infinite jell and hu- 
mour on Oxford guides and companions, i :::mo. 
It palled through fcveral editions, and is now, 
as well as the former publication, extremely 
i'caicc. 

During the time of Mr. Warton’s holding the 
Poctry-Profcirorfuip, which he did for the ui'ual 
term of ten years, he exerted himfelf to fulfil 
the duties of the office, by a coni rant recom- 
mendation of the elegance and iimplicity of the 
claflic poets. Idfis was tlie grand object of’ the 
Icffurcs, which he delivered in that capacitv be- 
fiae the Univerfity; and which arc fald to have 
been '"‘remarkable for elegance of didion, and 
‘‘ jufinefs of ohfervation.” The tranflations from 
tlie Greek Anthologies; which make a part of 
tiic lalh and the prefent, edition of his j^oems, 
were originally introduced into thefe ledurcs : 
and a fpecimen of their merit Is before the 
public, under the title Dc Pocfi Bucolica 
Griccorum Dillcrtatio which was at firft 
delivered as one of the Courfe, and after- 
^vards enlarged, and prefixed to his edition of 
Theocritus. 


^ Bi''gra])hic<ii Dictionary 
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hut whllft he was thus endeavouring to im- 
prove the tafte of the members of the Univer- 
lity, he ftrove to be of more lalling and general 
fervicc to her, and to literature at large, by his 
publications. With this view he publifhed ano- 
nymoufly, in 1 758, “ Infcriptionum Romanarum 
** Metricarum Delectus,” 4to. Dodfley : the 
impreffion was not numerous, and copies of it 
have become very fcarce. This publication is, 
as the title imports, a ielcdion ot Ivatin Me- 
trical inferiptions, principally fepulchral, from 
Mazochius, Smetius, (iruter, and other volu- 
minous collcrtors ; containing alio a tew mo- 
dern epigrams, namely, one by Dr. Jortin, and 
five by himlelf, on the model of the antique ; 
with various readings and notes illuflratlve of 
cuftoms, which are alluded to in the Inferip- 
tions, but arc not generally known. The pre- 
face explains his dclign in the publication, and 
points out with great elegance and precifion the 
proper conftituents of an epigram. An odavo 
volume, of a nature fomewhat fimilar to this, 
but more extcnfive, had been publiflicd at Cam- 
bridge in the year 1691, by Mr. Fleetwood, 
Fellow of Queen’s College ; but in it, as in the 
large collcdions above alluded .to, the metrical 
and the profe Inferiptions were mixed together, 
and the feledion w^as made with little tafte or 
diferetion. 
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This publication was in i^oo lollovNcd by 
one of Greek Infcrlptions ; bciipi; an edition of 
Ccjdialas’s Anthology, ftom the Clarendon Prefs. 
Tlie preface, v/iitten by our Author, contains a 
eoncife and clear account of this, and of the other 
Anthology ; and propolcs a method by which a 
third might be compiled. 7 'his publication, as 
well as that of the Latin Infcrlptions, is with- 
out a name ; but one or two expreffions in the 
preface identify and afeertain the editor. For 
in p. xxxiv. he mentions a work, intitlcd “ In- 
fcrlptionum tScc. Dcledus,” puhlifhcd by him- 
feli ; and concludes v\ith a [^romife of hisThev 
ocritus in the lollovving elegant allufion. Ve- 
rcor, ut hadenus in plexendls florum corollis 
otium nimis longum pertraxerim. Proxime 
“ fecjuctur, cui nunc omnes operas ct vires in- 
tendo, Theocritus. Intcrca, quad promulfi- 
dem convivii, Ledorihus mcis clegantias hafee 
vetudatis erudite propino.” P. xxxvi. 

In 1770, the promifed edition of Theocritus, 
which had been undertaken in 1758, made its 
appearance in two volumes, 4to. a publication 
diflinguiflied for its corrednefs and fplendor , 
and of which Mr. Toup declares in a letter to 
the Editor, You have done great honour to 
me, to yourfelf, and to the Univerfity. It is 
the heft publication that ever came from the 
“ Clarendon Prefs.” Brunck indeed has objeded 
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to it that tiic Editor did not make enough life 
oh the ample materials in his pofielfion towards 
correcting and improving the text; and Harles 
I;.!^ charadierifed it a^ iplendid, but at the fame 
time inconvenient and contiilcd. 

Mr* Warton had before tliis time ccafed to 
I'C I’octry-Profeffor, lia\lng held the office irom 
1758 to 1768, the iiilial term of ten years. It 
was on his election to the tliat he had de- 

terminctl on gi'.'ing an edition of ibmc (ireek 
clafiic, 1 )V the advic'c of Judaic Jllackftone, at 
thait time Fellow of All Souls' (Jollegc, and an 
ardent p/romoter of e\eiT undertaking likely to 
do credit to the (larciidoii Eicis, ot which he 
wais one oi the Delegate-, llis choice oi the 
particular author w'as determined pau'tly by the 
early and unremitted foiulnefs, which in the 
preface he dcicribcs bimfelf to have entertained 
ibr 'iEeocritns ; and more immediately by the 
(arcnmfrance of many valuable papers, then 
lately coHecdc'l from the libraries of Italy, and 
l)C(]ucuthe(l to the Eodlcian by the learned J. St. 
\man(b He profeffes obligations in the progrefs 
nf tlic work to Dr. Wheeler, of Magdalen Col- 
lege, who had liccn Poctry-ProfeHor, and w^as 
then Regius Profeffor of Divinity ; — to Dr. 
jMorres, \dcc-lVinci|)al of Hertford College, for 
an unedited life of Theocritus hy Joffiua Barnes, 
which, 1 find by a letter from Dr. Morres, was 
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procuicd ii'otii d foil ot Mr. Black umH, au [’nor 
of the ‘‘ Sacred Claliicsf' \»ho liad once a dc-^ 
fign of editing Theocritus; — to Dr. Morrell, 
tlie lexicographer, for the loan of an index to 
Theocritus; — to Dr. Tariuer, then Fellow, and 
afterwards Maftcr, ol FanauucI College, Cam- 
bridge, lor fmac unedited remarks ol' Fkirncs, 
vvhich proied of no fer\icc; — to his friend 
Mr. Brice, ot the IFidleian, for his very kind 
attention and lerviees ;— and efpecially to Mr. 
'i'oup, for contributing to the work the fruits 
of Ins learning, indul'try, and figacity. I find 
tl.at he l*ad liheuife foine trdling commu- 
nications Vwd) f)r. Sumner, and Dr. Ikirnard, 
rafpecii\.d\ Fot’.dT-. (>!' King’s and iCton Col- 
a:gcs ; anfi v-ith i)r. cvlulgrave, tdie editor of 
Kuripide^. "i lie book x.a; p.rintcd without ac- 
cents b;. ru o'ninicndatioii of tbc Delegates of 
flic Ikcr, and jxn tionl.u j v, as Dr, Iluntingford 
nilornied me, id Ikdiop Kowlh, who had a 
O'eat regao! tor the ieditor. It is dedicated to 
Ford b'.otdli, wlio hadi InmleH' been formerly a 
memn'r oi irlnity ( ollege, and whole Ion, 
Mr. Nindli, tiic J. ^e Ifarl ol (hnllord, weis m 
'774 ]baccd theic, under the (sirc of Mr* 
W art< ai. 

ig\ the purclraJe (>i a roj)\’ ol the dficocntus 
man Mr. Payne, the bookleller, into w^hofe 
kaiuls the hl)rar\ <;1 our 7\uthor came on the 
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death of his brother, Dr. Jofc[)hWarton,in 1800, 
I am enabled to lay l'>e[ore my readers the toU 
lowing original letter from Rcilhc, the erlitor ot 
the Greek orators, &:c. whofe edition ot rheo- 
critiis had aj peared jull before Whirton s, and 
was noticed 111 Ins preface with commendation. 

Wartoxo V. C. 

“ S. \\ D. 

J. J- Rciske. 

Mifit ad me nuper Afkevvius V. C. Ihco- 
critnm a le, V^ir Doetiffimc, egregie cxpoli- 
turn. Non poiui facerc, cjuin tibi provin- 
ciam hanc cum hiude geftam congratularcr, 
et hifee meis ad te teftatum faecrem literis, 
cum fenfu gaudii mcmorikpie animi me le- 
giffc laudes ab^ te in opulculum incum Theo- 
critcum, per fciLiijaLloncm erfufum magis qiiam 
meditatione atquc mora iiEitoratum, eollatas. 
Rare a me dife edis, aiit ubi tamen in alia dil- 
cedis, fedulo eauifti humanitatem nc qua Le- 
deres, dilhmillimiis hac in re Toupio, homini 
truculento ct malcdieo, cujus liucras majons 
lim fadurus, fi humanius alios trae^fare, et ipfe 
libi parcere, fureque famre confulcrc melius di- 
diciffet. Injuriis tot et tarn atrocibus, quibus 
in me gralTatus eft, nullis meis provocatus, 
aliud nihil reponam, quam lit meliorem cl 
mentem apprecer. Probra enlm jadare, ct 
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** in alios reruin fuamm fatajentcs, furiofo 
baccharl ncque didici, neque juvat, ncquc 
vacat. Tu vero, mi Wartone, pera;c hac, 
qiiam inifti, via, et bene bonis de litcris me- 
reri, et famam meam ad cives tuos tncri, et 
commendatione tua cceptuin mcum Donio- 
fthcnicum fccundarc. Bene vale. Scripii Lip* 
{ix d. 2:2. Odobr. 1770. 

Viro clariffimo Wartono 
“ Editor! Thcocriti 

Oxonium.'’ 

The connedion between the three laft-mcn- 
tion'ed publications of Mr. Warton, and the re- 
ference which they appear to have had to his 
office of Poetry-ProfcHbr, have prevented me 
from mentioning two of his works, which in 
order of time fliould have been before noticed : 
I mean the lives of the Founder and the prin- 
cipal Benefador of his College. In the year 
1760 he contributed to the Biographia Britan- 
nica the life of Sir Thomas Pope; which in 1 77:2 
he republidied, and again in 1780, with very 
Confiderable additions and improvements, in one 
volume, 8vo. and In 1761 he Ihowcd the fame 
refped to Dr. Bathurd, by giving to the vv(;rld 
his life and literary remains. Thefe works, if 
they have not ferved much to Increafe or extend 
his reputation as an Author, are at lead credit- 
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able to his feelings as a Man. Comniimiratioii^ 
for the former of thefc lives were received by 
liim from tlic Hon. Dr. Brownlow North, then 
Biftop of Worcefter, and now of \V Inchefter ; 
and for the latter from Lord Bathiirft, Dr, 
Cheney, late Dean of Winchcller ; and Mr. 
Payne, then Prebendary of Wells. And for 
alliftancc in both of tlicm he acknowledges ob- 
ligations to bis learned friend Mr. V/ife, Rad- 
cliffe.’s Librarian, and Keeper of tlic Archives in 
the Uifucrlity ol Oxford. 

In jybi and jy62 he wrote, as Poetry-Pro- 
Icllbr, his Verfes, for the Oxford Colledions, on 
the Death of George II. the Marriage of his 
prefent Majclly, and the Ihrth of the Prince of 
W ales. To the firft of thefc colleftions he con- 
tributed hkevvife the Ode, intltled the Com- 
jdaiiit of Chcrvvell, in the name of John Chi- 
( hcRcr, brother to the Earl of Donegal. 

In 1 764 was publiflied the Oxford Saufage, 
or fcle''t poetical pieces written by the moft 
‘‘ eelebiated wits of the Univerfity of Oxford,” 
I jmo. Scncral of the poems, and the humor- 
ous preface, were written by Mr. Warton, to 
whom likcwlic the condud: of the publication 
is attributed. The public is alfo partly indebted 
to him ior an edition of the poems of William 
Browne (Author of Britannia’s Paftorals) in 
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1772. The Shepheard’s Pipe/’ confifling of 
fome beautiful eclogues, was become fo fcarce, 
that it could not have been reprinted, had not 
Mr. Warton lent the editor his copy. 

On the 7th of December, 17^7^ he took his 
degree of B. D. in 1771 was eleded a Fellow 
of the Antiquarian Society, and on the of 
October in the fame year was inlHtutcd to the 
iinall living of Kiddington in Oxfordlhire, on 
the prefentation of George Henry Earl of Litch- 
field, then Chancellor of the Unlverfity, for 
\shom he afterwards wrote an epitaph, which 
may be found in the Gcntlemarfs Magazine 
for 1778, p. 645. 

But the feveral produdions of Mr. Warton, 
juft mentioned, were trifles when compared 
with that, which he was now employed upon, 
and which is undoubtedly the greateft and moft 
important of his works. In the year 1774 ap- 
peared the firft volume of his Hiftory of En- 
glifti Poetry, from the clofc of the eleventh to 
“ the commencement of the eighteenth cen- 
tury; to which are prefixed tw'o Diflertations : 
1. On the Origin of romantic Fidion in Eu- 
'' rope ; On the Introdudion of Learning 
“ into England.” The fecond volume appeared 
^7785 and the third in 1781, to which was 
prefixed an additional DifTertation on the Gefta 


VOL. I. 
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Romanorun.” The work was originally de- 
fjgned to have been comprifed in three volumes; 
but the Author did not properly eftimate the 
quantity of the materials, which he had coU 
ledled, and has accordingly ended his third vo- 
lume with a “ general View and Charader of 
the Poetry of Queen Elil'abeth’s age.” The 
next part of liis employment wais to have been 
a particular examination of this, our Auguftan 
age of l^octry ; and having, like iTneas, fur- 
rnounted the difficulties, and cfcapcd from the 
obh'urity, of Tartarus, he was now about to 
enter on the ICIyfian Fields. 


Devencre locos l:ctos ct ainauia vireta 
Fortunatorum ncinoruni, ((alcfque bcatas : 
Lav/j^ior bic canipos id her, ct luniine vcilit 
Purpurco, lulcnupic Ilium, fua Ikkn'a norunt. 


But notvvithilandlng the enjoyment of thefe 
fccnes mull: have been ib congenial to his mind; 
though in Ins firft edition of Milton’s juvenile 
poems in 1785 he announces that fpeedily .will 
be publiffied the fourth and laft volume of the 
Hiftory of Englilh Poetry; and though four 
years had then clapfed fmcc the publication ot 
the third volume, and five years afterwards 
elapfcd between this notice and his death, the 
Work (I’rom what caufe it does not appear) was 
never completed : whether it was that the 
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jong duration of tlic fame employment had In 
the end occafioncd difgull ; or whether his iub- 
fequent attention was nearly engroffed by Mil- 
ton, and thus diverted from the mafters to their 
greater difciplc ; ar whether he fufFered his 
mind, naturally verfatile, to wander at different 
times in purfuit of the various objedts which 
were prelbited to it, to the ncgled of thofe 
which he was following. Certain, however, it 

is, that the work was never brought to a con- 
cluilon, though the completion ot it would have 
entitled him to the receipt of a confulcrablc 
film ; and there is rcalbii to believe, that not 
nuiLli was written beyond what is in the poiref- 
fion of the public. 

It has been fald, and perhaps generally be- 
lieved by thol'c, who have not had o})portunitics 
of gaining correeff information on the fubjciff, 
that a confidciable portion of the unfinifficd 
w^ork was left by the Author in MS. and that 
it wvas the intention of Dr. Warton to complete 

it. But whatever may have been the intention 
of Dr. Warton, there is no reafbn to imagine 
that lie began to carry it into effect ; and as to 
the MSS. of Mr. Warton, none arc to be found 
to juffify the former opinion : a circumftancc 
lefs remarkable, as it is known by thofe, who 
liad opportunities of obferving it, that long KS- 
kit had given him great facility in coinpofing, 

C 2 
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and that he frequently wrote immediately for 
the prefs. 

Only eleven fhccts of the fourth volume 
w cre printed ; and as they were not, I believe, 
ever publilhed, and are perhaps not generally 
known to exife, a tranfeription of the firft para- 
graph, which opens the feheme of that volume, 
may not be unacceptable to my readers. — More 
poetry was written in the finglc reign of 
Elifabeth, than in the two preceding centu- 
ries. The fame caul'es among others already 
enumerated and explained, winch called forth 
genius and imagination, fuch as the new 
fnirces of (ittfion opened by a Ibidy of the 
‘‘ chdlics, a familiarity with the French, Italian, 
and Spaniili writers, the growing elegancies 
of the Knglifl) language, the dltlufion of po- 
hlhcd manners, the iclicities of long peace and 
pnlilic' profperity, and a certain freedom and 
adivity ot mind, which imnK\diately followed 
the national emancipation from fuperflition, 
contributed alfo to produce innumerable 
'' com[)ofTtions in poetry. In profecutlng mv 
“ farther examination of the poetical annals ot 
this reign, it tlicrefore becomes necelTary to 
reduce fuch a latitude of materials to foriic 
‘‘ fort of methodical arrangement. On which 
** account I lliall clafs and confider the poets ot 
this reign under the general heads or divl- 
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lions of SaUre^ bonnet, Pajioraly and Mlfcellcincons 
Poetry* Spenfer will Hand alone, without a 
clalb, and without a rival/’ 

Ap'ceably to tlie order of this di\lfion, of 
which the plan is judicious, and the execu- 
tion would doubtlcfs have been moll intcrclliiur, 
the volume proceeds w'ith an anal}lis of Bifliop 
Hall’s VirgidemiarmUy and of Marfton’s Scoui gc 
of Filanky and other Satires, and a comjxirifoii 
between the two authors ; and breaks ofF ab- 
ruptly in the midfi: of an account of the other 
Satirifls of the age. 

I have been told that the copy-right of this 
work w^as fold to MclFrs. Bowles lor 350I. no 
enormous fum, when w^e confidcr the time and 
labour neceffary for completing it; and Ihch was 
the confidence of the proprietors in the fale of 
it, that the imprclFion confiflcd of 1250 copies. 

As fome notice of the origin of a work fo 
important to Englifli latcratuVc may here be 
naturally expeded, I do not think it neceffary 
to apologize for laying before the public in one 
viewg what has already been faid upon it by 
different perfons, and in detached places. The 
idea feems to have originated with Pope, who 
(as his biographer Ruffhead quaintly expreffes 
't) once had a purpofe to pen a difcouife on 
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the rife and progrefs of Eugllfli Poetry, as it 
came from the Provincial poets, and had 
clafled the Englifli poets, according to their 
fcvcral fchools and fucceffions, as appears 
from the lift underneath. 


.KRA [. 


T, 

* S‘ ^ool (‘f Provenre. 


School of Chaucer. 


of Petrarch. 


4 *> 

School of Danle. 


Rytner, c>(l part, page 67, 7;. 

Petrarch 78. Catal. of Proven^ah, 
(I’oets.) 

f ('’hair, cr'h Vifions, Romaunt of the 
) Role, 

1 Plerc( rio’vViiiaii, Talcs from Roccaoe, 
[ Gower. 

i Lyilg.it.;, 

Occleve, 

Walt, (le iVlapcG, 

Skelton. 

'E. of Surry, 

Sir 'I homas Wyat. 

^ Sir Philip Si.incy, 

G. Gafeoyn, Traiiflator of Ariodoh 
I Com. 

''Mirror of M.igillratcs, 

Lord Ruckliurft’s IndiuRion, Gorbo- 
^ duck, 

Original of good Tragedy, 

_ Seneca [his model.] 


‘WERA II. 

Spenfer, Col. Clout, from the fcbonl 
of Ariofto and Petrarch, tranllateJ 
from 1 ado. 

* fW. Browne’s Paftorals, 

I Phineas Fletcher’s Purple Ifland, Ah' 
School of Spenfer, ) barter, Pifeatory Ec, 

and I S. Daniel, 

From Italian Sonnets. Sir Walter Raleigh, 

* LMilton’s Juvenilia. Heath. Habinton- 
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r Golding, 

< Edii). Fairfax, 
t Harrington. 

^Cowley, Davenant, 

Michael Drayton, 

Sir Thomas Ovcrbury, 

Jtandolph, 

Sir John Davis, 

Sir John Beauniotit, 

Cartwright, 

Clevcdand, 

Crafhaw, 

Rifliop Corbet, 

-Lord Falkland. 

jG.Sandys, T [ Afodcls fo 

j in his Par. / in verfill- C Waller. 

I of Job, j cation ! 
fFairtax, J J 

c Sir John Mennis, ? Originals of Hu- 
1 Thomas Baynal, S dibras.’' 

It does not appear that Pope ever afted upon 
the plan he had thus formed; but on being 
ihown to Gray, it feems to have fuggefted to 
him one of a limilar kind, but confiderably en- 
larged and modified, of which Mafon has given 
the following account in the 4th volume of his 
Memoirs. — ^ The only work,” he oblerves, 
which Mr. Gray meditated upon with a di- 
reft view^ to the prefs from the beginning, w\as 
a Hiftory of Englifh Poetry. He has men- 
tioned this himfclf in an advertifement pre- 
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fixed to thofc three fine imitations of Norfc 
and Welch Poetry, which he gave the worlci 
in the laft edition of his Poems. But the 
flight manner, in which he there fpeaks of 
that defign, may admit Iiere of fomc addi- 
tional explanation. Several years ago I wa> 
indebted to the frlendlhip of the prefent 
learned Bifhop of Glouccficr for a curioir 
manufcrlpt paper of Mr. Pope, which con- 
tains the lirft fkctch of a plan for a w’ork of 
this kind, and which I have ftill in my pof- 
feflion. Mr. Gray w’as greatly ftruck with 
‘‘ the method, wdiich Mr. Pope liad traced out 
in this little fketch ; and on my propofal of 
engaging with him in compiling fuch a hif- 
tory, he examined the plan more accurately, 
enlarged it confiderably, and tbrmcd an idea 
for an introdudion to it. In this was to he 
afeertained the origin of rhyme, and fpcci' 
mens not only of the Provenfal poetry, (to 
which alone. Mr. Pope feemed to have ad- 
verted) but of the Scaldic, Britifli, and Saxon, 
were to have been given ; as, from all thelc 
different fources united, Englifli poetry had 
its original : though it could hardly be called 
by that name till the time of Chaucer, with 
whofe fchool (i. e. the poets who wTote in 
his manner) the hiftory itfelf w^as intended 
to commence. The materials, which I col* 
leered for this purpofe, are too inconfiderable 
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lo be mentioned; but Mr. Gray, hciidcs \cr- 
'' filying thofc Odes that he piihliflied, made 
many elaborate dliquititions into the orij^iu of 
rhyme, and that ^aricLy of metre, to be found 
in the writings of oiir ancient poets. He 
abb tranlciibed many parts of the vokimiii- 
oils Lidgate, from mamiibripts which lie found 
'■ in tlie L'niverfity Library, and tlK)lc of pri- 
vatc Colleges ; remarking, as he went al(mg, 
the fcveral beauties and defeebs of this imme- 
diate fcholar of Chaucer. He however fooii 
found that a work of this kind, piiriiicd on 
“ fo very cxtenfive a plan, would become aC 
moft endlcls : and hearing at tiic lame time, 
that Mr. Lhomas VVbnton, Fellow v)f 'Frinity 
fiollcgc, Oxford, (<;! \.holb abilities, f:om l/’S 
“ ‘ (>bfer\ati()ns on Spenler,’ v^c had eacli (h us 
ecnceived the higheft opinion) was cng'gt'xl 
in a w'ork of the Jame kind, we by mutual 
confent rcliiKpulhed our unaiertaking ; and 
“ foou after, on that Gentleman’s dciirlng a 
figlit of the plan, Mr. Gray rcadhy fent him 
a c( p\ of it.” 

Tiic plan, as drawn out by Pope, has been 
already given ; tliat, wliieli wars iormed on it 
by Gray, together with tlie letter to Warton, 
^^hich accompanied it, is tranferibed below 
Ironi the Gentleman’s Magazine for i783: it 
there faid to be communicated by a Gentle- 
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man of Oxford ; and there feems no reafon to 
doubt of its germiiicnefs, though there may be 
to queftion who it was, that had the power or 
right to communicate it. The letter &c. are 
as follows. 


Sir, 

'' Our friend, Dr. Hurd, having lon<r 
ago dehred me in your name to communicate 
any fragments, or Iketches, of a defign, I once 
had, to give a Hiftory of Engl i ill Poetry, you 
may well think me rude or negligent, when 
you fee me licfitating for fo many months, 
before I comply with your requeil:. And yet 
believe me, few of your friends have been 
better picafed than I, to find this fubjeed, 
‘‘ ihrely neither unentertaining nor unufeful. 
had fallen into hands fo likely to do it juf- 
tice ; few have felt a higher ellcem for your 
talents, your taftc, and incluftry. In truth, 
the only caufc of my delay has been a fort oi 
diffidence, that would not let me fend you 
any thing fo ibort, fo llight, and fo imperfed, 
as the few materials, 1 had begun to colled:, 
or the obfervations, I had made on them. A 
fketch of the divifion or arrangement of the 
fubjed, however, I venture to tranferibe ; 
and would wifli to know, whether it corre- 
‘‘ fponds in any thing with your own plan. For 
I am told your firft volume is in the prefs. 
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I^'TRODUC nox. 

On tlie Poetry of the Cahe, or (Celtic, na- 
tions as far back as it can he traced. — On that 
of the Goths, Its introdurtion into thefe iflands 
by the Saxons and Danes, and its duration. — 
On the Origin of Rhyme among the Franks, 
the Saxons, and Provencaux. Some account 
of the Latin rhy ming Poetry, from its early 
origin down to the iiftcenth century. 

Part I. 

On the fchool of Provence, 'which ro/c 
about tlie year iioo, and was foon foII()\\cd 
by the French and Italians. I'hcir heroic 
Poetry, or Romances in verfe, Allegories, 
'' Fabliaux, Syrvientes, Comedies, Farces, Cau- 
zoni, Sonnets, Balades, Madrigals, Seflincs,(?vc. 
“ Of their imitators the French ; and of the firll 
Italian fchool, commonly called the Sicilian, 
‘'about the year i:>oo, brought to pertedion 
" by Dante, Petrarch, Boccace, and others. — 
" State of Poetry in England from the Con- 
" queft, 1066, or rather from Henry the 8e- 
“ cond’s time, 1154, to the reign of Edward 
the Third, 13:^7. 


Part II. 

' On Chaucer, ^vho firft introduced the man- 
ner of the Provencaux, improved bv the Ita^ 
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lians. Into onr country ; his charader and me- 
rits at large : the different kinds in which he 
excelled. Gower, Occleve, Lydgate, Hawes, 
Gauen Douglas, Lyndcfay, Bellcnden, Dim- 
" bar, &c. 

Part III. 

Second Italian School, of Arlofto, Taffo, 
ilsrc. an improiemcnt on the flrft, occafionctl 
by the revival ol' letters, the end of the fif 
teenth century. Tlic Lyric Poetry of tlm 
and the former age introduced from Itah 
by Lord Surrey, Sir T. Wyat, Bryan, Lord 
Vaulx, $cc. in the beriming of the lixteentli 
century. 

Part IV. 

Spenfer, his charafter : fubjcCl of his poem, 
allegoric and romantic, of Provencal inven- 
‘‘ tion ; but his manner of tracing it, borrowed 
from the fecond Italian School. — Drayton, 
Fairfax, Phincas Fletcher, Golding, Phaer, &c. 
This fchool ends in Milton. — A third Italian 
fchool, full ot conceit, begun in Queen Elifa- 
beth’s reign, continued under James and 
Charles the Firft, by Donne, Crafliaw, Cleve- 
*'* land, earned to its height by Cowley, and 
ending perhaps in Sprat. 

Part V. 

Scliool of France, introduced after the 
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Rcftonition — Waller, Dryden, Addlibn, Prior, 
and ]V)pe — which has continued to our o\mi 
times. 

You will obferve tliat my idea was in fome 
mcalure taken from a fcribblcd pa])cr of Pope, 
of which I believe you have a copy. You 
'' will alfo fee I had excluded Dramatic Poetrv 

j 

“ entirely; which if you have taken in, it will 
'' at Icall double the btilk and labour of vour 
book. I am. Sir, with great elleem, 

‘‘ Your moft hundde and obedient fervant, 

Thomas Gra\. 
“ Pi:MEKOKr.-llALL, ^/'W/ (5, 1/70.’" 

It is natural cniongh to enquire what occa- 
fioned Warton to rejert this method in the 
formation of liis work, and to have rccourfe to 
n chronological arrangement. He was aware of, 
and has met, the enquiry. And as an Author 
can belt explain his own motives; and as, if I 
were to attempt to explain them, 1 fliould per- 
haps at the moft be only facing in a worfc way 
'A hat he himlelf luu laid in a better, I fliall 
content myfclf with tranicribing the account, 
^vhieh he has given in the preface to hii Hiftory, 
A tew \earb ago,” he fays, Mr. Mafon, with 
that liberality, which ever accompanies true 
genius, gave me an authentic copy of Mr. 
Pope’s fcheme of an Hiftory of Englith Poetry, 
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in which our Poets w^erc claikd under their 
fuppofed rdpecVivc fchools. The late la- 
incntcd Mr. (kay had alfo projefted a \vor\ 
“ of this kind, and traiillatcd fbme Runic odc' 
for its illuftration, now publiflicd : but 
rclincjuilhing the profccution of a dcfi-j^ii, 
which w'ould have detained him from hi 
own noble inventions, he moft obligingly con 
dcicended to flnoiir me with the flibftancc o: 
his plan, which I found to be that of M . 
Pope, crailiderably enlarged, extended, 'ic . 
impro\cd. 

It IS vanity in me to have mentioned thev^ 
“ communications. Put I am apprehenfivc nr, 
'' winity will jullly he thought much greatf 
'• when it lhall appear, that, in gi\ing the hfi' 
tory of Jvnglllii Poetry, I ba\e n^jeffed th 
“ ideas of men, who are its moil diftinguiihe;' 

oinamcnts. To conifT. the real truth, upon 
'* CAamination and experiment, I foon difc(Vv'crcu 
tlicir mo;ic o! treating my fubjccl, plaufilv: 
‘‘ as it IS andi hnlhant m theory, to be attended 
'■ with diihcultics and inconvenicncics, and pre- 
ducdivc of cmbarrairment both to the reader 
and the waiter. Like other infitcnious fU- 
tenis, it facrifices much ufeful intelligence 
*•' the obiervance of arrangement ; and in th- 
])lace of that fatisfadlion, which refults from 
clcarncfs and a fuinefs of information, feenr^i 
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onlv to fubftltiite the merit of (iifpolitiqn^ 
and the praifc of contrivance. The conftraint, 
impofed by a mechanical attention to this 
diftribution, appeared to me to deltroy that 
free exertion -of rcfearch, with whicli fuch a 
hidor) oiiylit to be executed, and not eallly 
rcconcileablc with that complication, variety, 
'' and extent of materials, which it ought to 
comprehend. 

The method, I liavc purfued, on one ac- 
count at leall, feems preferable to all others. 
My performance, iti its prclcnt form, exhi- 
bits without tranfpofition the gradual improve- 
ments of our p( ctry, at the l.ime time that it 
uniformly reprefents the progrcllion of our 
“ language.” 


Thefc rcafons for the preference, which War- 
ton has gi^'CIl to his ovmi method, will probably 
appear conclufivc. ddic ()raeiicc ot reducing the 
feveral painters under their rclpcclivc fchc>ols 
may have inclined Pope, who is well known to 
h:u 0 been fond and iludious of the art of painting, 
to introduce a limlhir method in examining the 
filter art of poetry ; and a like propenfity may 
kavc iniluenced Gray and Mafon, when they 
adopted and improved on tliis method. Pro- 
L^iibly it is more fpecious, and more gratifying 
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to the fcinry ; but the nierlt of it fliould be 
citimalecl by il-^ pradicability, of Avliich experi- 
ment is the fiircrt, and, it may be, the only, 
rritciion. Warton alTiires us lie made the ex- 
periment, and ^^as thci'cby deterred from pro- 
ecediny in it: Tope himfclf, the (»rlyinal pro- 
jcclor, does not appear to have attempted to 
eml) 0 (!^ his plan : (bny, as vve have alrc:idy iecn, 
iound that a work of the kind m queftion, 
[jLirdied on lb Aery cxtcnli\e a plan, would 
!)ccomc almoli; endlcfs and Malbii may be 
eonfidcred as haviny yi\cn a tacit -appro! lat ion, 
at Icaii. he iorborc to objcei', to the chronoloyi- 
Kd.1 arranyement of Whirtonb 

If it flionld appear that this account of cii’” 
ciiinfrance^, connee^led witli t!ic Iliftory of 
Ifnylifn Poetry,” has been drawn to an uncx- 
peded lenyth, I Huill flicker m\ (elf under a 
plea not only of the importance of the fiibjcd 
it/eir, but alfo of the fitisfadion derived from 
the contcm.plation of fueh diftinyiiilhcd men, 
(iberaHy eommiinicatiny their th!)uyhts in order 
to j:)ro'm()le the yencral interells of literature; 
an I tree from the ieelinys envy and llbiia* 
tured rivalry, to which little miruk are fubjed, 


f kc tlic lu.lt anil. \nl fo tiic {silia^r nush.l ab'ivc ficni l' •; 
xth volume (f his i\h,iao.r . 
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confpiring to promote, and participating in the 
flitisfaftion confcquent on, the well-earned re^ 
putation of each other. 

But the treatment, which Mr. Warton met 
with in return for his hiftorical iabours, was 
not always of this mild and gentle complexion. 
The publication of the work raifed him up an 
antagonift in the anonymous writer of “ Ob- 
fervations on the three firft Volumes of the 
riiftory of Englllh Poetry, in a familiar Let- 
ter to the Author.” A writer, of whom it 
is no harih judgment to pronounce, that the 
acutenefs of his mind is greater than its cle- 
giiicc ; and that, whatever other obligations he 
may be under to his Icarnin r, he certainly is not 
indebted to it for any j^eculiar foftnefs of man- 
ner. I would not willingly fpcak of any man 
otherwife than with temper; but I teel it in- 
cumbent on me to mention this tra(^^, and im- 
poffible to mention it but with feverity. With 
refpeft to the fpccific acculiitions urged in thi^ 
anonymous attack, fomc of the inaccuracies and 
errors pointed out had been before noticed and 
correded by the hiftoriaii himlclt ; " fome ot 

^ Sec the (jcntlciiKin’s IVI;iga/.iiie lor 17S2 and i^S;, in which 
'•^re Icveral letters in vindication of Mr. Warton. Ihulerigncd 
S. aie troin the elegant jien of Mr. Rullell, fellow ot Kew 
College, the author ui Ionic Sonnet.s and vciy beautiful [dcces of 
^idcellaneous poetry, publillicd after his death. 

VOL. I, f 
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the charges have been fhown to be groundlefs, 
and fome at leaft of a queftionable nature; and 
all of them, without an exception, are obtruded 
on public notice with fuch afperity of language, 
with fuc^ hardinefs of aflbrtion, and in fuch a 
ipirit of exaggeration and (it fliould feem) of 
pcrfonal acrimony, as no one wiio has not read 
them will readily conceive. 

In the mean time, with refped to many o\ 
tlie charges, as I am not prepared to prove them 
to be fall'c, I do not hcfitatc to fup})ofe, and to 
allow, them to be true. Nor do I think that 
hereby much is detraded from the merit of the 
hiilorian : Ibr in a work of fuch a nature as to 
rc(juire the exertions of a mind polfclfed of the 
united powers of refcarch, comprchcnfion, fc- 
ledion, combination, and arrangement, warmed 
l)y a ll\cly taftc, and chaftiied by a correct 
judgment, to make it tolerably perfed, a man of 
common fenic will exped to meet with errors, 
which a man of common ingenuoufnefs will 
forbear to condemn with harflincls. And if, 
after the dedudion of thofe charges which can- 
not be fublfantiatcd, and a decent qualification 
of thofe which can, the remainder fliall be 
neither very numerous nor very material, then 
may it, on the other hand, be not unfairly 
argued, that the very addudion of thefe errors 
from a work of fuch magnitude and difficulty? 
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as the one in queftion, is to a certain extent a 
teftimony in its favour ; as it may thence be 
prefumed, that not many others of much im- 
portance exift in it, or they would not have 
efcaped the notice of an obferver, fo diligent in 
difcovering imperfedions, and fo eager in ex- 
pofing them. For as to the general charges, 
contained in the attack, little credit can be due 
to blind and unfupported accufations ; to infi- 
nuatlons of a power to expofe, when it is, from 
the whole tenor of the pamphlet, pretty evi- 
dent, that, if the power exifted, the will would 
not be wanting. From the unqualified and 
fcurrilous language of abufc, which this anony- 
mous writer employs, I am at little pains to at- 
tempt to defend the hiftorian, for they ferve to 
reflert diigrace on him alone, who can employ 
them ; Itill Icfs have I to do. on this occafion, 
with his indecent fneers at religion, utterly ir- 
relevant, as they arc, to the fubje<ft before him: 
nor fhould I notice his charges of book-makinc:, 
of wilful falfchood and mifreprefentation, of 
pilfering, of dlfhonefty, of fwindling, and the 
like, charges on the moral charader of the hil- 
torian, uttered without reftraint, and fiipportcJ 
hy no foundation, but to mark them with my 
abhorrence and contempt. 

An Intimate friend of Mr. Warton has in- 
formed me, that he neither allowed the juftnefs, 
f ^ 
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nor felt, though he might lament, the keennefs 
of the cenfurc : and it fhould feem that the 
critic did not long ei^lt in his fancied triumph; 
for in a fubfequent publication ^ he co|idcfccnds 
lyfticwhal to foften the afperity, and temper 
the virulence, of his invedive ; where, inftead 
of laviftiing on the hiftorian the terms of 
childifli ignorancc>’* and others of a kindred 
ftamp, in which his vocabulary feems to abound, 
he afL'ribes to him the pofleffion of great and 
fplendid abilities;” and, though he ftill pro- 
nounces the Hiftory to be pervaded by gene- 
ral inaccuracy,” feems to confider it fuperior 
to his propofed poetical Annals of the Britifh 
** Nurfery by ftyling it an interefting and 
** important work.” 

Having faid fo much of the hiftory gf this 
work, and the circumftances conneded with it, 

I will here only add, on tha fuggeftion of a 
friend, that it was perhaps modelled on a fimi- 
lar work in Italian, entitled L'lftoria della vol- 
gar Poefta feritta da Gio. Mario Crefeimbeni. 
In Venezia 1731. 

: In 1777 Mr. Warton publilfad an odavo 
vglunie,4f of un- 

^ Sec the preface to MinCt’s Poems. I heartily beg pardon 
:he Author of this preface, if I am wr9ng in idtiJtifj^ing him 
■he Aiithor of the Obfervations." ^ * 
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publiflicd pieces, whllft fcveral of thofc, which 
he had before publiilied, were omitted. Amon^rc 
the latter were the Triumph of Ifis, the Plea- 
fares of Melancholy, the Ode on the Approach 
of Summer, Newmarket, and others. A fe- 
cond edition foon followed; a third in 1779, 
when the T 'umph of Ifis was added, as noticed 
in a former page : and a fourth in 1789, con- 
taining, befides the other poems, the Verfes to 
Sir Jofhua Reynolds. His reafon for omitting 
the others does not appear ; for fo far would they 
have been from dilgracing the collection, that 
the Summer-Ode may be pronounced one of his 
beft productions in point of poetical imagery, 
as may Newmarket, in point of fatirical hu* 
mour. 

Mr. Warton refided for the moft part in 
Oxford during term, and paffed his vacations in 
making excurfions over the country, or in vifit- 
ing his brother, Dr. Jofeph Warton, at Win- 
chefter ; between W'h d himfelf there al- 
ways fubfiftcd the molt cordial affection. “ Proofs 
“ of this love and mutual refpect for each other’s 
“ abilities,” fays the Billiop of Gloucdler, who 
bad numerous opportunities of witneffing it in 
their perfonal intcrcourfc alfo, ‘‘ arc evid^t in 
their feveral works. Our Author’s Ode, which 
begins ^ Ah! mourn thou lov’d retreat,' and 
the firft Sonnet, were written on Dr. JuJepli 
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Warton's leaving Winflade, the place in 
“ which he trantlatcd the Eclogues and Geor- 
gics of Virgil. 

When Dr. Warton removed from Win- 
Hade to Winclieftcr College, it w/as the cuf- 
tom of Mr. Warton conftantly to fpend his 
long vacation at Winclieftcr with his brother. 
To this circumftaace wc owe that admirable 
“ fpecimen of firm, clear, and pure Hexameter 
compofition, the Mens Catharina', and the 
Sonnet on King Arthur’s round table. At 
Winchefter alfo was written the Ode on the 
Firfl of April, winch, foon after its produc- 
tion, was recited in the School of Winchefter 
College. The beautiful Hendecafyllaba,. in- 
titled ‘ Apud Hortiim jucundiffimum Winto- 
nia,’ paint the feenery of a garden formed, 
and in the fummer frequented, by his brother, 
** The fitc ot it is between two arms of the 
river, which runs under the walls of the Col- 
lege ; and it looks immediately on that mca- 
dow', where once ftood a College dedicated to 
St. Elifabcth. Had our Author lived longer, 
it is probable he would have printed, what he 
‘‘ had prepared for the prefs, a Hiftory of St. 
“ Elifabeth’s College. This work would have 
'' been highly acceptable, and a fit addition to 
his ‘ Hiftory of Winchefter/ which he pub* 
lifhed at a former period. 
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During his rcfidence at Winchefter, he 
wrote the greater part of his Hlftory of En- 
glilh Poetry. On examining that laboriou s 
and ingenious work, we find our Author 
deriving confidcrable advantage from thofe 
fources of information, to which, in confe- 
quence of his connexion with the College, 
Church, and City of Winchefter, through 
means of his brother, he could have eafy ac- 
<< cefs. Hence it is that, fometimes to llhiftrate 
remarks, and fometimes to confirm inftanccs 
relating to the ancient ufages and inftltutions 
of our country, he often cites the records 
preferved in that place, which w^as once the 
feat of Royalty and Monaftic celebrity. 

In profecuting his Hiftory, our Author, 
like every other writer of fupoprior abilities, 
was glad to avail himfelf of remarks from a 
critic equally eminent with himfelf: he there- 
fore fubmitted the greater part of his papers 
to the infpeftion of Dr. Warton, and received 
from him occafional hints. The concluding 
“ page of the firft volume w^as written by Dr. 
Warton.” 

Another work of Mr. Warton connefted with 
Winchefter is mentioned by Dr. Sturges in his 
letter to Mr. Milner. “ Mr. Thomas War:on,” 
he remarks, “ has left an elaborate and very 

f A 
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curious work on St. Mary’s Chapel in the 
Cathedral, quite prepared for the prefs; which 
“ I have feen by favour of my friend Dr. War- 
ton.” In fliort, his mind appears to have been 
always aftive, and prepared to take advantage of 
whatever prefented itfelf. 

It was during one of thefe vifits to his bro- 
ther in 1778, that his Majefty honoured the 
College with his prefence, and was received 
with a Latin fpeech from Mr. Chamberlayne, 
fon of William Chamberlayne, Efq. Solicitor of 
the Treafury, the fenior fcholar on the founda- 
tion, and afterw'ards fellow of New College; 
and with a copy of Engldli verfes by the Earl 
of Shaftefbury, one of Dr. Warton’s commoners. 
The Latin fpeech, which is written with great- 
elegance and terfenefs, was cornpofed by Mr. 
Warton^, and is accordingly here introduced. 
“ Regum antiquorum, Rex angiiftiffime, morem 
rcvocas, qui literatorum fodalltiis interefle, 
oculifquc ct afpedu dodtinarum ftudia com- 
probare non indignum putabant amplitudine 
fiia. Et profedo complures regios hofpites, 
Ilenricos, Edvardos, Carolos, olim excepit ve- 
tus hoc inclytumque Mufarum domicilium ; 
** nullum, qui bonus literas te, Pater illuftriffi- 
“ me, vel magis amaverit, vcl auxerit, vel orna- 


^ Aflerted on the authority of his nephew, the Rev. John 
Warton. 
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f vcrlt. Quin et animum tuum propenfamque 
^ in litcras voluntatem vcl hoc abunde teftari 
f point, quod vlcina caftra tot tantllque pro- 
‘ ccruni Britannicorum pro patrla rnllitantium 
< pnefuliis inftrudillima, bcllicis fpedaculis te 
* non penitus occupatum tenuere, quo nainus 
' et togatam juvcntutcm refpiceres, et ex armo- 
‘ rum Itrepitu remiirioneni quandam literati 
' hujus otli captares. Ut diu vivas et valeas, 

‘ in utriufque Minervae perennem gloriam, tibi 
' faufta et felicia comprecantur omnia vovent- 
‘ quc Wiccamici tui.” 

Mr. Price of the Bodleian Library, who lived 
br many years with Mr. Warton in habits of 
bmiliar fricndfliip, has kindly put into my hands 
i collcdion of letters received from him at dif- 
ferent times of his abfence from Oxford. From 
tliefe he appears to have been an indolent and 
bally correfpondent, as they feldom contain 
more than a mention ot the bufinefs on which 
they were written. Occafionally however they 
give li:attered notices of his literary engagements, 
and on that account I am induced to tranferibe 
the following extrads in the order of their dates, 
as likewife becaiife they will be found to give 
fome idea of his general charaftcr, and particu- 
larly of the eafy and unaftefted good humour, by 
which his friends know him to have been dif- 
t'^nguilhed. At leaft, if they do not abound in 
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information or intercft, they arc altogether free 
from difgiiife or artifice, and exhibit the writer, 
as he was. The earlieftof them is dated 1774, 
which is about the time when the firft volume 
of his Hiilory was publiflied. It begins as 
follows. 

Dear Price, 

“ I llippofe you to be in the land of the 
living ; and after your Devonflfire peregrina- 
tions to be returned to Jeius College, or at 
leaft the neighbourhood of North-Leigh. I 
have the pleafure to tell you that great part 
of the ilcond volume of my Hillory is ready 
for prefs. I fee by the papers old Sandford is 
dead, and I imagine by this time it is known 
to ‘ji'Juch library he has left his books and 
‘‘ coins. A noble legacy fomew’hcrc ! You cer- 
“ tainly know Mr. North is coming to me at 
Trinity College. I will tell you all the par- 
liculars of that aifair when we meet ; which 
I think w ill be in about a fortnight. I have fe- 
vcral things to look at in the B. Library, which 
I hope I can do, though it is fhut for the Vifi- 
'' tation, as you are always fo good as to admit 
'' me hchhid the feenes, I have a variety of things 
in the literary w^ay to talk to you about. 

‘‘ I am, dear Price, 

Yours moft fincercly, 

‘‘ T. Warton. 


WiNTON, Sept, 30, 1774. 



[ ] 

P. S. Pray write. My brother fends com- 
plimcnts/' 

Mr. Nortli, as I mentioned before, and as is 
intimated in this letter, was now fent to Trinity 
0'llec;e, and put under the care of Mr. War- 
ton, who, in compliance with the wdfli of 
Lord North, immediately rclinquifiied his other 
pupils. 

‘‘ Dear Price, 

“ I have long wiflied to hear from you, 
though I hope to fee you fo foon as the 1 5tlL 
of next month. Then for Iheep’s heart or 
“ grilkin as foon as you pleafe at Enfliam. I 
give you much joy that your friend Sheffield 
‘‘ is appointed Provofi: of Worcefter. I think 
“ he will make a very good one. Who is to be 
Head of Brafenofe ? I hope for Cleaver, but 
“ I hear’ he is not qualified to Jlart on account of 
his foundation. I fee a ballad on Lord 

‘‘ Ab ifs republican pamphlet, which I am 

furc is written by Dr. Cooper of Queen’s. I 
have a corrcfpondcnrc on foot with Pennant 
about fome old Plays aded at Cheller, and I 
‘‘ think 1 have amply atoned for keeping the 
thin folio manulcript fo long. My fecond 
volume goes on iwimmingly. I have already 
'^written almoll the whole; but I intend a 
third volume, of wliich more wdien wx rneet. 
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“■ I am going to dine and drink Champagne 
to-day with Hans Stanley, which I fear will 
throw me out a little. Obferve my many 
fporting phrafes, though I have not been at 
one race this vacation. What beautiful 
'' weather for Wilcott ! Pray write foon. I 
“ think this letter will find you at Oxford : 
therefore if I do not hear from you foon, I 
fhall conclude yovi are rambling in fearch of 
plants and epitaphs. 

“ 1 am, 

“ Dear Price, 

“ Very fincercly yours, 

T. Wart ox. 

WiNTON. St'pt, i6, 

The following contains an account of one of 
his antiquarian refcarches, w^hich has never yet 
been publicly noticed; it is dated from Winton. 
Sept. 2 Z, 1778. ^ * My travels' fmcc I 

left you have been on fo large a fcalc, that I 
muft not attempt a detail of them in the 
narrow compafs of the prefent half flicet. I 
fear it wdll be all in vain to invite you to fee 
“ the camp, where the Soutli-Gloucefter, head- 
“ ed by Lord Berkley, is one of the moft fa- 
“ mous regiments in the line. I have often 
dined with his Lordfliip, and like him fo well 
‘‘ that I wifh for a coalition of parties. Here is 
nothing but explofion and fmoke; you would 
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f* think we lived in a land of volcanoes. I liopc 
the gout will permit me to have a few gallops 
with the Duke of Beaufort’s dogs at my re- 
turn to Oxford. I don’t mean that I have 
any prefentiments of it. 1 have borrowed from 
the muniment houle of this college a molt 
curious roll of W. Wykeham’s houfe-keeping 
expences for the year 1394. It is 100 feet 
long and broad, and really the molt ve- 
ncrablc and valuable record I have ever feen 
of the kind. I am making an abltrad of it, 
“ which I believe I fliall publifh. But you 
lliall fee what I have done. * * 

William of Wykeham’s roll is again noticed in 
letter from Winchcller, dated Sept. 18, 1784. 
‘‘ I write to you, I think according to annual cuf- 
tom in long vacations, to afk how you go on, 
and whether old Oxford is ftill in being. ^ ^ 
I think I fhall fee you in about five w eeks ; but 
I fliould not willi to return till we have a bit 
of a common room* This place is dull enough 
without drumming and fifing, but I am little 
at it. ^ ^ ^ I will bring with me Wyke- 
ham’s Roluliis Hofphit, which you will like to 
fee, and where Ibme of the abbreviations are 
'' too tough 'for me. I am ready for publica- 
“ tion, when they arc got over. But cHe I 
“ fliall leave them as I find them. It will be 
‘‘ more than a merely curious work.” 
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From Wincheftcr, Augull i8, 1780, he 
begins a letter, ‘‘ After a long camping tour, 
1 am iitting down again to my book In 
good carneft and defircs Mr. Price to fend 
him fomc tranferipts ‘‘ of pailagcs relating to 
our old Englifli poets, latirifts chiefly 
\vhich fliould feem to look to the fourth 
volume of his Iliflory, in which, as before 
noticed, he commences with Hall, the firft 
Englilh latirlfl;. This letter gl^cs a proof of his 
fondnds for military Ipeclaclcs, in the enume- 
ration and arrangement of the regiments that 
formed the camps he luul jult viiited at Portf- 
mouth and Plymouth. Yarmouth, Ifle of 
Wight, June 25, i;8i. ''At Hurft 

" (faille yefterday I almoll dropt a tear in the 
*' gloomy chamber in which K. Charles the 
firft was confined.” 

Oft. 13, 1781. (Probably juil after the thif(i 
volume of the Hiftory came out, lor it was puh- 
liflied in the lame year.) " I have lately been 
working hard; have made lumc progrefs in 
** my fourth yoXumc, and have WTittcn a Hilton 
of Klddlngton, whiich I intend as a fpccimcn 
" of a parochial Hillory of CAfordfliirc. Yuw 
will be furprlfed to fee my account of In 
fmall a village take up three large quarto 
paper booksA Twenty copies of this Hiftorv 
were fooii after printed for the ufc of hn 
friends, but not then publiflicd : but in tlio 
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following year, 178:3, Aug. 13, he writes again; 
Pray fend me the legend and dimenfions of 
Thomas de Wilcot’s feal, and any other 
« particulars about it neceflary to be knowm. 
How near Freeman’s lodge, and with what 
bearing was the pavement found at Ditch- 
ley ? You will fee Kiddington quite a new 
thing ; which I mean to reprint and to pub- 
llfli. Tell me any thing dfe you think of 
ufe.” He accordingly publiflied his Hiftory 
of Kiddington at tlie latter end of the fame 
year, or the beginning of the next. In the 
preface, which contains fome very fcnfible re- 
marks on tine general and national utility of 
county hlftorles, he gives fome account' of the 
occafion of this publication ; which it is nced- 
Icfs to enter upon here. 

The year 17S2 appears to have been a biny 
year with Mr. VVhirton. Rcfidcs his employ- 
ments, which have been jull mentioned, he 
was occafionally engaged in tw'o or three other 
works. It was naturally to be expected t.hat 
the controverfy concerning Rowdey^ and Cduit- 
terton, turning upon fubjeds, with whicli lie 
Was more than ordinarily acquainted, would not 
pafs unnoticed by him. He had accordingly in 
the feconcl volume of his Hiftory, which ticacs 
of the times when Rowley is llippofed to have 
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written, difeufled the queftion, and declared 
himfelf of opinion that the poems were modern 
compohtions. In the prefent year he publifhed 
an 8 VO. pamphlet, entitled An Enquiry into 
the Authenticity of- the Poems attributed to 
Thomas Rowley/' confining his arguments to 
the internal evidence of the poems. 

He now alfo publiflicd his Verfes on Sir 
Jofhua Reynolds’s painted window at New 
College, 4 to. which occafioned the following 
letter^ from Sir Jofluia. 

London, Maj ' 13, 178^* 

Dear Sir, 

This is the fiift minute I have liad to 
thank you for the verfes which I had the 
honour and pleafure of receiving a w^eck ago. 
It is a bijoux, it is a beautiful little thing; and 
I think I fliould have equally admired it, ifl 
had not been fo much intcredfed in it as I 
certainly am. I owe you great obligations fur 
the facrifice which you have made, or pretend 
to have made, to modern art: I fay pretend; 

“ for though it is allowed that you have, like a 
true poet, feigned marvelloully well, and have 
oppofbd the two different ftyles with the Ikill 
‘‘ of a Connoifleur, yet I may be allow’ed to en- 


CommumcatcU to me by Mr, J. Warton. 
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« tertain fome doubts of the fmcerlty of your 
“ converfion. I have no great confidence in the 
“ recantation offuch an old offender. 

“ It is fhort, but it is a complete compofi- 
“ tion; it is a whole. The llruggle is, I think, 
“ eminently beautiful — 

From blifs long felt unwillingly we part^ 

Ah ! fpare the weaknefs of a lover’s heart. 

“ It is not much to fay that your verfes are 
“ by far the beft that ever my name was con- 
“ cerned in. I am forry therefore my name 
“ was not hitched in, in the body of the poem. 
“ If the title page fhould be loft, it will appear 
“ to be addrefl'ed to Mr. Jervais. 

“ I am, dear Sir, 

“ With the greateft relpeif, 

“ Your moll humble 
“ And obedient fervant, 

“ J. Reynolds.' 

In compliance with this fuggeftion of very 
pardonable vanity in Sir Jofliua, in a I'econd 
edition of the poem, the word ‘‘ Artift,” which 
begins the laft paragraph, w’as altered into 

Reynolds.”^ It may be remarked, that in thofe 
of Mr. W artoh’s Letters which have fallen into 
niy hands, he does not once mention this or any 
<^ther of his poems; though the feledion of 

VOL, I. * g 
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them, which he publifhecl, was made during 
the time of the correfpondence which I pol- 
feis. 

In this year lie was prefcnted by his College 
to the donative of Hill Farrance in Somerfet- 
fliire ; and about the fame time, as I conjedture, 
w'as elefted a member of the Literary Club. I 
do not fuppofe that lie was a regular, or even 
fremtent, attendant at its mcetlnj::;s : nliich in- 
deed will hardly appear ftrange, when we con- 
fidcr how little time he jadled in Town. lie was 
liowcver individually at qiiaintcd with (cveral oi 
its members ; with Mr. Langton, who liad been 
Ills pupil at Trinity College ; with Dr. Johnlbn; 
Dr. Percy, Lord Bifiiop of Droniorc ; and Mr. 
Stevens, to wliom he contributed notes la 1780 
for the variorum edition ol‘ Shakf[)cre. Mr. 
Bofvvcll, ill the advertll'cmcnt prefixed to his 
Idle of Johnfon, particularly laments that he 
was deprived by death of Mr. Warton s appro- 
bation to Ills work, and acLnowlcda'C'^ the hia:Ii 
eftimation in which lie held his contributions: 
and a gentleman, well acquainted with Warton, 
once cafually remarked to me, that his fubmit- 
ting to have his portrait taken, was a proof ot 
the regard wlilch he had for Sir Jofliua Rey- 
nolds. With Dr. Farmer, another member ot 
the club, he firfl: became acquainted from an 
accidental vifit to Cambridge. Dr. Farmer, 
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hearing that he was there, introduced and at- 
tached himlclf to Mr. Warton, and did not quit 
him during his flay in the Univerfity. 

I will here curforily mention alfo, that, be- 
fides thofc who have been, or may be, more 
particularly noticed, Mr. Warton had commu- 
nications or perfonal acquaintance with feveral 
of the moft celebrated literary charadlers of the 
age ; amongft others, with Collins and Glover, 
the poets ; the late Earl of Orford ; Mr. Aftle, 
the Author of the Differtation on Writing ; Mr, 
Gough, the Antiquarian ; Mr. Tyrwhitt, the 
learned Editor of Chaucer’s Canterbury Tales, 
of Rowley, and of Ariftotlc’s Poetic. 

In the year 1785, it appears that the merit 
of Mr. Warton was duly cllimated both within 
and without the precinds of his own fphere, 
by his eledioii to a fecond office in the Uni- 
verfity, that of Camden Profeiror of Hillory, 
on the refignation of Dr.* Scott ; and by his ap- 
pointment to the Laurel in May, on the death 
of William Whitehead. 

The Camden ProfclTorffiip of Iliftory had 
been founded by the celebrated Antiquarian and 
Annalift of that name in the year 1621 ; and 
fuch was the low Rate of learning in Oxford at 
the time of its foundation, that the Profeflbr is 
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required to Icdlurc the Bachelors of Arts ond 
the Students in Civil Law twice a week in Lu- 
cius Florus, or fome other of tlie more ancient 
and dillinguiflied hiftorians. It will readily be 
fuppofed that in the prefent ftate of academi- 
cal acquirements the new Prolefl'or would be 
neither required, nor wirtied, to comply with the 
primitive injundlion. In his Inaugural Ledlurc, 
which was moll fully and rcfpcftably attended, 
from a comparative view ol learning at the dif- 
ferent times, he flicwcd the ablurdity of any 
fuch expedation ; and having perlpicuoufly 
traced the charadcrlftic dillindions of the fc- 
vcral hillorlans (;f (irecce and Rome, declared 
his intention of coming i(;rvvard, as occafion 
might ferve, with more particular remarks on 
their refpedive merits, d'he readers of the 
Ledure"^ may think it matter of regret, that he 
fuffered the rollrum to gro^v cold’' whilft it 
was in his polIeHion. 

The office of Poet-Laureate acquires more 
credit from being Idled by a refpcdable charac- 
ter, than it confers on the pcrlbn who fills it. 
Gray, on its being offered to him at the death 
of Cibber, refufed it ; and Warton himfcif a 
few’ years after, whilR he paid a handfome com- 


® By the kinancts of Mr. john Warton, it makes a part of thi^ 
:)ublication. 
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plimcnt to Whitehead, who then held it, had 
exprefled a wifli that “ the more than an- 
nual return of a compofition on a trite fub- 
jed would be no longer required V I know 
not whether it may appear ftrange or inconfift- 
ent that he flaould accept the appointment after 
this declaration j but fure I am that he has exe- 
cuted the office with furprifing ability ; that he 
has given variety to a hackneyed argument by 
the happieft Icledion and adaptation of collateral 
topics ; and has flievvn how a poet may cele- 
brate his Sovereign, not vvitli the fulfome adula- 
tion ot an Auguffiin Courtier, or the bafe pro- 
llration of an Oriental Slave, but with the ge- 
nuine fpirit and ercdl front of an Engliffiman. 

The Laureates of our own country have 
ever been, as Falllaff fays, the occafion of wit 
in other men.” Mr. Warton however was 
peculiarly dlftinguiffied, Ihortly after his appoint- 
ment, by the publication of “ Probationary Odes 
'' for the Laureatffiip a work, of which it is 
but juftice to lay, that it not only poffeffes a 
very confidcrable portion of wit, but is alfo dif- 
tinguilhed from attacks made on him upon other 
occafions, by a more innocent fpirit of raillery. 
But in faying this, I would be cautious of being 
tinderftood to exprcls any approbation of fuch 


^ Hiftory of Englifli Poetry, vol. ii. p. ij j. 
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compofitions. Pcrfonal fatire mufl: at all times 
expofe its author to a fufpicion of malignity; 
and for myfcU I muft profcfs, that the circum- 
ftance of its being anonymous would have no 
trifling influence towards converting fufpicion 
into convidion. 

A copy of the Odes was fent to Mr. Warton 
by the Editor, with the following letter, which 
my readers may perhaps underftand. 

Rev. Sir, 

I hold Ingratitude to be one of the 
bafeft crimes that can ftain the human cha- 
radcr. I have deemed it therefore my indif- 
pcniablc duty to tranfmit the inclofcd to you, 
as a teflimony of my grateful recolledion for 
the peculiar fervicc you have rendered me in 
fetting tbx firfl: example of a Joke, by the 
continuance oi wdfich I have already profited 
fo much, and hope to do flill more fo by the 
iuccetrion of future editions, with which the 
accom[)anying cftiiflons will be indifpenfa- 
bly honoured in future. Had it not been for 
the inimitable effort of luxuriant humour 
which proceeded from you on the occafion I 
‘‘ allude to, the w^orld would have been de- 
pnved of the moft aftonilhing exhibition oi 
genuine Joke that ever graced the annals oi 
literature, and 1 fliould have been flill more 
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unhappy to have loft the opportunity of a 
competent independency. , I entreat you 
therefore, good Sir, to accept my warm- 
eft gratitude, and believe me to be ever 
<< yours, 

The Editor 

of the Probationary Odes.’* 

It fliould be remembered, that whilft the 
other Odes in this humorous publication were 
fabricated by the Editor for the perfons whofe 
names they bear ; thp one affigned to the Lau- 
reate was his own compofition, written for the 
Birth-day in the year of his appointment. In 
truth, the Ode was not happy either in tlie 
matter or execution ; and it will not perhaps be 
pronouncing too harfli a judgment, to liiy, that 
it poflelles lels merit than any other poem which 
he wrote either before or after it. It was how^- 
ever attended with this incidental recommend- 
ation, that it ferved to dii’play the character of 
its Author in its utiial amiable colours. For we 
are told by one who had the beft opportunity 
of judging, I mean his brother, Dr. Warton, 
that the Laureat of all men felt the leaft, 
and leaft deferved to feel, the force of the 
Probationary Odes, written on his appoint- 
ment to the office ; and that he always 
“ heartily joined in the laugh, and applauded 


g4 
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** the exquifite wit and humour, that appeared 
in many of thofe original Satires 

The laft work of any importance in which 
our Author engaged was an edition of the ju- 
venile Poems of Milton, w ith notes critical and 
explanatory, and other llluftrations. The chief 
purpofc of this work was, as he himfclf declares 
in the exquifite preface to it, to explain his 
Author’s allufions, to illuftrate or to \ indicate 
his beauties, to point out his imitations both 
of others and of himfelf, to elucidate his ob- 
‘‘ folcte clidion, and by the addudtion andjuxta- 
“ pof tion of parallels univerfally gleaned both 
from his poetry and profe, to afeertain his 
favourite w’ords, and to fliow the peculi- 
aritics of his phrafcology.” How far he was 
judicious in the formation of his plan, and happy 
in the execution of it, may be more properly 
confidcrcd, when we come to difeufs his literary 
charader. It may here however be curforily 
remarked, that he fometimes fuffered his poli- 
tics to interfere with his criticifms, and amidfl: 
his oblcrvations on the poetry, now^ and then 

5 Pope’s W^nrks, v(;n vi. p. 328. “ But I beg to add,” con- 

tinues the Doctor, “ that not one of thefe ingenious Laughers 
“ could have piuduced fuch pieces of true poetry as the Crufade, 
the Grave of King Arthur, the Suicide, and Ode on the Approach 
of Summer, by this very Laurcat.’’ 
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let nip a cenflirc of too much fcvcrity on the 
principles, of Milton. 

Pfis firft edition of thefc poems, fomewhat 
indeed anterior to his appointment to the of- 
fices juft noticed, was publifiicd in 1785; but 
the ideaitfelf, on which it Is founded, as hinted 
in a preceding page, feems to have ftruck him 
nearly or quite forty years before ; though It does 
not appear that he defigned fuch an edition any 
long time before the date we are now arrived 
at. The work was principally fupported 'by his 
own individual exertions, with occafional con- 
tributions by Mr. Bowie, the learned and inge- 
nious publiflier of Don Quixote ; and by his 
brother, Dr. Jof. Warton. “ And I am con- 
vinced,” fays he in acknowledging this com- 
munication, that my readers will concur with 
me In wilhing, that his indifpenfiblc engae:e- 
ments would have permitted him to cummu- 
** nicate many more.” 

A fecond edition appeared in 1791, a flaort 
time after his death, with very confulerable al- 
terations and additions, having been entirely 
completed and prepared for the prefs by him- 
fclf. In a letter to Mr. Price from Winchetlcr, 
Oft. 12 , 1789, he fays, I return with my 
“ new edition of Milton ready for prefs at the 
Clarendom” And a Ihort time after his death, 
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Dr. War ton writes to the fame gentleman, 
Mr. Crofs the printer has in his hands the 
^dchole of the JirJi volume of the Milton, and 
it is printed as far as page 330 or thereabouts; 
and I have told him to go on, and fend me 
the flicets by the Southampton Frigate to cor- 
reft. This unavoidably takes up time ; but I 
know not what elfc to do.” 

In explanation of this cxpreflion, the firft 
volume of the Milton,” it fliould be remark- 
ed, that Mr. Warton had extended his plan, and 
defigned to publifli, not I apprehend the whole 
oi Milton’s poetical works, but a fccond \olume, 
containing the Paradife Regained and Samfon 
Agonifles. And I have been told by a gentle- 
man, w'ho without doubt fpoke from good au- 
thority, that W arton thought of enlarging his 
fcheme at the fuggeftion of his Majelly; though 
Mr. Price, whom I have queftioned on the fub- 
jeft, and who was in the habit of familiar and 
almofi: daily communication with Mr. Warton, 
was not av/are of fuch a fuggeftion. 

The volume Jiow^evcr was printed with no- 
tices of its being the firft volume, and the Edi- 
tor had collcftcd materials for the fecond, which 
after his death his brother had poflibly fome 
thoughts of continuing. But on application to 
him by Mr. Dunfter in 1795, for contributions 
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towards an edition of Paradifc Regained, it was 
dlfcovered, that, in the removal of’ his books and 
papers from Wlncheftcr, the interleaved Milton, 
which contained the remarks of both the bro- 
thers, had been unfortunately loft or miflaid. 

This intention of Mr. Warton accounts for 
fevcral omiflions, in the fecond edition, of notes 
contained in the firft; and for references, which 
fometlmcs occur, to notes on Paradifc Regain- 
ed, or Samfon Agoniftes. It Ihould not efcape 
us, that in this fccond edition are remarks on 
tlie Greek verfes of Milton by the learned Dr. 
C. Burney j and fomc obfervations on the other 
poems by Bps. Warburton and Hurd, kindly 
communicated by the latter. 

He was at tliis time alfo engaged in preparing 
a new and more complete edition, than had yet 
been publiihed, of his own poems, which made 
its appearance in i/)i* A confidcrable part of 
the imprelTion was already finiihed, when he 
was taken off by a liiddcn and unexpeefted 
death. 

Until he reached his fixty-fecond year he 
** continued to enjoy vigorous and uninterrupt- 
'' cd health. On being Icized with the gout, 

he went to Bath; and flattered himfclf, on his 
‘‘ return to college, that he was in a fair way 
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of recovery. But the change that had taken 
place in his conftitution was vilible to his 
friends. On Thurfday, May ^6, he 

paflhd the evening in the common room, and 
** was for fome time more cheerful than ufual. 
‘‘ Between ten and eleven o’clock there be* 
ing then only two fellow's of the college in the 
common room wdth him, he was fuddei}ly feiz- 
ed with a paralytic ftroke. At the moment he 
uttered fbmc found, which appeared like the 
name of his friend Mr. Price ; but never after- 
wards fpoke, though he once feemed fenfible, 
and defirous to exprefs his gratitude to his 
friends, who attended him during the night. 

I was at Winchefter-collegc at the time, 
and remember, that on the afternoon of the 
following day an exprefs arrived to inform his 
brother, who immediately fet out for Oxford, 
but came too late to fee him alive. He had 
died on that day at tw^o o’clock ; before his 
brother could receive notice of his illncfs. 

On the twenty-feventh, in the afternoon, his 
remains were interred in the college-chapel 
wdth the higheft academical honours ; the ce- 
remony being attended, not only by the mem- 
bers of his owm college, but by the Vice-Chan- 


^ Biographical Di6lionary. 
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ccllor, Heads of Houfes, and Prodors at their 
own particular requeft an honour indeed of a 
diftinguilhed and uncommon nature ; but not 
undeferved by the man, who had teftified his 
regard to the Univerfity by a refidence of more 
than 47 years, and had railed licr reputation by 
many valuable publications during that inter- 
val ; and who fignally united in himfelf the 
power of commanding admiration by the va- 
riety and extent of his talents, and of concili- 
ating affcdlon by the amiable qualities of his 
heart. He lies buried in the ante-chapel of his 
college, under a plain marble flab, not far dif- 
tant from that over the grave of the Prefident 
Bathurll. The infeription contains an enume- 


' The following letter upon this fubjcfl was written by the 
Vice-Chancellor (Dr. Cook. Pref. ofC.C, C.) to Df. W’artoii, and 
communicated to me by Mrs. Jane Warton. 

Rev Sir, 

“ Ihe great and general lols, fultalned by a mod: unfortu- 
nate event in your tamily, calls loudly (no doubt) upon us all 
here, publickly to exprefs our lively fentimenls of it, as alfo our 
very relpciSlful regard to the memory of one of our brightell or- 
naments : and it is with fingiilar fatlsfitdion that 1 tiiid a per- 
led unanimity of fentiment on the propriety of adopting the 
^hcll mode I can devlfc (circiimdanced as we ate) for fullilling 
cur lad obligations to a dear departed friend. 

“ I am, Sir^ 

With tbe moft pcrfccl: efteem, 
Vour obedient Servant, 

J. Cook.’’ 
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ration of his preferments, his age, and the date 
of his death ^ 

Of the perfonal charafter of Mr. Warton I 
am enabled to fay nothing from my own ob^ 
fervation. His death had happened fomc years 
before I came to the Univcrfity ; and although, 
whilft I was a fcholar of the college, he was 
occafionally at Winchefter, and very fond of 
being with the boys, he was principally known 
to the commoners in his brother’s houfe. I was 
then alfo too young to have made any remarks 
on his charae^ter ; and have therefore lels caufc 
to regret that I faw him fo little. My rccol- 
ledtion goes no farther than to give me an im- 
perfeft image of his perfon. But I have en- 
deavoured to fupply this dcfee^l: from other 
fources. 

1 have already had occafioii to mention the 

^ Tlie infeription is here fubjoliied. 

TnoM\s Warton. 

S.T.E. &S.A.S. 
llujus Collegii Sorius. 

Eccleli^e dc Cuddington 
In Com, Oxon. Rc6tor, 

Poetices iterum Pra;le<Hor, 

Hiftorices l’r3elcv%r Camd<.;t, 

•Poet a I/aureatus, 

Obiit 21, Die Mail, 

Anno Domini 1J/9C, 

6j . 
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the very kind communications furnlfhcd me by 
the Rev. Dr. Huntingford, the prefent learned 
Biiliop of Gloucefter, and Warden of Winchef- 
ter College ^ from whom feveral detached 
pieces of information have been inferted in 
thefe memoirs. To the fame gentleman I am 
indebted for the following fketch of Mr. War- 
ton’s charadler and conduft during his occa- 
fional vifits at his brother's. 

As in the time of his vacation and refi- 
‘‘ dence at Wincheller he w^as free from all 
reftralnt of academical life, Mr. Warton’s 
real charadler could no where be better known 
than at this place. 

Unaffefted as he was in all his fcntiinents 
and manners, he was pleafed with the native 
fimplicity of the young people educated by 
his brother, and frequently fhewed them in- 
ftances of kind condefcenfion, which en- 
deared him to the community of Winchefter 
fcholars. 

“ It is fiiid ^ Men of genius arc melancholy/ 
omnes higemojhs mclanchoUcos. (Cic. Tnfc. D'jp* 

33-) There certainly was in our Author 
a ferious call of mind, which makes him 
fpeak with particular delight of ‘ cloyfters 
‘‘ pale / of ^ the ruin’d abbey’s mofs-grown 
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“ piles of ‘ the taper’d choir;’ and ^ fequefterVl 
lilcs of the deep dome:’ yet in his general 
“ iiitercourfc there was nothing gloomy, but 
“ c\cry tiling clieerl’ul. Indeed before the faf- 
“ tidiuus and diljnitatious he would fit referved: 
“ but when in company with perfons, who 
** themfcl\es were caly in their manners, ‘ Ne^ 
'' mo un(|uam urbanitate, nemo leporc, nemo 
fieivitatc conditior as Cicero lays of C. 
“ Julius Cl. Orator .) : ^ No one feafbncd Iils 
‘‘ difcaairfc with more wit, humour, and plea- 
fanti}.’ I'hat he could be facetious we dif 
‘‘ ceni in hC poenu' ; and tlic vcrfatility of his 
geniu'. ajipcars in that variety, by which tlicy 
‘‘ arc divcrlilicd. 

‘‘ A Icnfc of conf/ious worth will naturally 
arlfc in a mind, which, being itfelf endowed 
“ with fupenor talents, retlcdson its own povven 
and exertions, and ('ompares them with info* 

“ rior abilities, and lets active endeavours. It 
is liowcver the part of modcfly never to let 
that fclf-conlcioufiicls fo operate, as to occa- 
fion diiguft by an appearance of vanity and 
“ prefumption. Such modcfly was predonii- 
“ riant in Mr. Warton. For he was fo far from 
** ever making an oflcntatious diljday of ln> 

“ great attainments, that, on the contrary, he’ 
would much more frecpiently conceal than 
“ flievv them. 
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Jle was fond of feeing and frequenting 
pubSc fights. Yet thofe were very much 
miftaken in their opinion of him, who from 
this circum (lance conceived he was therefore 
fpertding his time idly. There have been few 
‘‘ men, w^hofe minds were always at work fo 
much as his. He w^ould {land indeed among 
‘‘ fpedators, and perhaps at firfl view be engaged 
for a moment by what was exhibiting ; but 
<< his thoughts were foon abforbed by fome fub- 
jeft of confideration, which was then pafTing 
within himfelf ; and thofe, w^ho were ac- 
quainted with his looks, well knew, wdicii 
his attention was turned to fome literary 
** contemplation. 

His practice was to rife at a moderate hour; 
and to read and write much* in tlic courfc of 
every day. And this pradice he w’ould con- 
tinue during the greater" part of his long va- 
cation ; applying himfelf with a degree of 
induftry, which far exceeded what Was gene*- 
rally imagined, and was far more intenfe 
than w’hat was exercifed by many of thofr, 
“ who either in their ignorance prefumed, or in 
their envy delighted, to depreciate his cx- 
“ cellence* 

“ To the Chapel of the College he puniJlu- 

VOL, J. Jj 
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'*' ally refortcd on ftated days of public fervice ; 
for, in his own language, he loved 

“ The clear How-dittied chaunt, or varied hymn : 

And was ftrongly attached to the Church of 
England in all the offices of her Liturgy. 

** From the whole of what was known of 
him at Winchefter, through a period of nearh 
forty years, he is there recolleftcd and be- 
loved as a moft amiable man, and confidered 
as one of the chief literary charaders of Ills 
age : equal to the heft fcholars in the elegant 
parts of claffical learning ; fuperior to the gc- 
nerality in literature of the modern kind ; a 
Poet of fine fancy and mafculine ftyle; and 
a Critic of deep information, found judgment, 
and corred tatle.” 

The charadcr of Mr. Wharton in the BioTO- 
phical Dldlonary, drawn by one who was per^ 
fonally acquainted with him in the Univerfitv. 
gives a more particular account of his habits 
whilft refident in Oxford. Such was the 
condud and behaviour of Mr. Warton, as to 
render him truly amiable and refpcdable. 
By his friends he was beloved for his open 
and eafy manners; and by the members oi 
the Univerfity at large he was refpeded lor 
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his .conflant relidencc, ftrong attachment to 
Alma Mater, his ftudious purfuits, and high 
literary charader. In all parties where the 
company accorded with his ‘inclination, his 
converfation was eafy and gay, enlivened with 
** humour, enriched with anecdote, and pointed 
with wit. Among his peculiarities it may be 
<< mentioned, that he was fond of all military 
“ fights. He w'as averfc to Grangers, particu- 
larly thofe of a literary turn : and yet he took 
a great ‘pleafure in encouraging the efforts of 
rifing genius, and affifting the ftudious with 
his advice ; as many of the young men of 
his College, who fliared his afiability, and 
honoured his talents, could teftify. He was 
'' bred in the fchobl of punfters ; and made as 
many good puns as Barton and Leigh, the ce- 
lebrated word-hunters of his day. Under the 
mafk of indolence, no man was more bufy : 
his mind was ever on the wing in fearch of 
fome literary prey. Although at the accuft 
tomed hours of Oxford ftudy, he w\as often 
feen fauntering about, and converfing with 
any friend he chanced to meet ; yet, when 
others were w^afting their mornings in fleep, 
he was indulging Iiis meditations in his ta- 
“ vourite walks, and courting the Mufes. His 
“ fituation in Oxford was perfectly congenial 
“ with his difpofition; whether he indulged bis 
fallies of pleafantry in the common-room, re- 

‘ ■ h 2 
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tired to his own ftudy, or to the Bodleian 
Library, fauntcred on the banks of his fa- 
voiiritc Cherwcll, or furvcyed with the en- 
thufuiftic eye of tafte the ancient gate-way of 
Magdalen College, and other fpecimens of 
Gothic architedure.” 

To thefe characters of Mr. Warton I will 
venture to add two or three otiicr traits derivee^ 
from different foiirces. When in Oxford lu 
^ ifited little : and though he was much attache^ 
to W)kchamills, and had a I'pcaking acquaint- 
ance w'ith almoft all, who came off from W in- 
chefler, and was forward in paying them attcii- 
tioiii when he met them in Trinit), he could 
fcklom be prevailed on to dihe in New College. 
A fellow of that Society, a particular favourite 
of Mr. Warton, has told me, that lie icpealcdlj 
endeavoured to prevail on him, hut withou’ 
fuccefs. 

Though he was, as hinted above, for the rnef 
part filent in company, his filcnce was nut if f’* 
as to throw a damp over the convcrlatior. 
which he would fliow that he enjoyed, and 
would encourage by leading queftions aiul ri' 
marks. ^And though he had noile of the often- 
tation of talents or learning, in his compofition, 
and would nevei alfume a fuperiority over others, 
or obtrude on them his opinion, yet when con- 
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fulted by a Iricnd on any fubjcft of literature, 
he would communicate his advice moil: freclj-, 
lit the fame time with niodefty and gentlcnei's. 
He was, as a friend of his once deferibed him 
to me, the tnoft under -hear mg man exilling. I 
never knew,” added the Hme perfon, any 
one who bore his faculties more meekly.” 

Thefe qualities attended him throughout his 
life, and in all its occurrences. When eruraired 
in literary contro\-eriy, lie was liberal to his op- 
ponents : rn common life he was fond of chil- 
dren, and young perfons ; humane to the brute 
creation ; patient and ■ charitable. A perfon, 
who was intimately acquainted with him for 
above forty years, profclTcs to have witnefled 
frequent inftanccs of his mildnefs and forbear- 
ance under much provocation, and never, dur- 
ing the whole of that time, to have feen him 
out of humour : the fame perfon has declared, 
irom adual knowledge, that his income, which 
lolely arofe from his merit and literary labours, 
was in a great part fpent in ads of bcncSccncc, 
like himfelf, filent and fincerc. 

Such an aflertion, and fo fupported, is fuffi- 
cient to do aw^ay a remark of Dr. johnfon, that 
Warton was the only man of genius that he 
knew without a heart. A remark, which tliolc, 
who are acquainted with the peculiarities of the 
h z 
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great man that made it, may believe to poffefs 
more point than jiiftice ; and which they, who 
were beft acquainted with the fubjeft of it, 
know to be untrue. The gentleman, who com- 
municated it to me, followed it up with an in- 
ftance of kindnefs fhown to himlelf on llcnder 
acquaintance by Mr. Warton, who, in order to 
accomplilli it, was forced to commit fomc vio- 
lence on his own inclinations, by laying himlelf 
under an obligation to a third perl'oii. 

That he was not a man of ftrong paffions I 
will readily believe. Twice indeed, in the 
courfe of his poems,, he deferibes himfelf as 
being in love ; but his fifter, wdio w;as confiden- 
tially acquainted wnth him, could not tell me 
the objeft of his paflion, which poflTibly was but 
feigned. To her however, to his brother, and 
to thofe of his family, whom I have the happi- 
nefs oi knowing, he was moil tenderly endeared, 
and entertained for them a reciprocal afFedtlon. 
And more than one inftance might be given of 
his being w^armly attached to his Country ; and 
alfo to his Univerfity, and his College. Doubt- 
lefs alfo examples of kindnefs, fimilar to that 
wdilch I have alluded to, might be mentioned ; 
were it not that he fhrunk from the difplay of 
his beneficence, as it is known that he did from 
that ol his talents. But were not even a fingle 
teftimony of his aftual kindnefs to be known^ 
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who will perfuade hlmfelf to believe that the 
Author of the Suicide wanted feeling ? 

It will be no ferious imputation on the cha- 
rader of fuch a man to fay, that he liad his 
fingularlties and imperfections. Biographical 
juftice requires that fuch things ihould be no- 
ticed ; and a fmile may perhaps be excited at 
the information, that the Hillorian of Englllli 
Poetry was fond of drinking his ale and fmoking 
his pipe with perfons of mean rank and educa- 
tion : — that he partook of a weaknefs, which 
has been attributed to the Author of the Ram- 
bler, and believed in preternatural apparitions : — 
that, in'his fondnefs for plcafantry and humour, 
he delighted in popular fpecfacles, efpccially 
when enlivened by the mufic of a drum : — ^and 
that fuch was his propeniity to be prefent at 
public exhibitions, as to ha\c induced him at a 
time, when he waas defirous of not being difeo- 
vered, to attend an execution in the drefs of a 
carter. 

The mention of fuch things may not be 
Without its life, as it may gl\'C encouragement 
to perfons of inferior talents and acquirements, 
by ftiowing them, that imperfections are to be 
found even in thofe of the greateft. But be- 
fore the man of ftrid decorum and propriety of 
conduct fuffers himfelf on this account to exult 

h4 
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in his fancied fuperiority over fuch an one as 
Mr. Warton, let him advert to the motives and 
complexion of the failing;s I have noticed and 
reded, that they proceeded not from any vicious 
or malignant propenhty, and are no blemifh on 
the moral chaiader of him, who pofleiTed them. 
Such a refledion may ferve to reprefs inordinate 
cenfure : for not only may the man Inclined to 
harflscr judgment be induced to relax his feve- 
rity, when he confiders, that thefe fallings were 
injiirl<jus to no one; but the man of good- 
nature may feel his kindnefs excited by the re- 
collection, that they arofe from fimplicity and 
openneis of heart.' 

It ha^ been before remarked, that during his 
rcfidcnce at Wincherter he was fond of aifoci- 
ating with his brother’s fchulars : indeed he en- 
tered fo heartily into tlicir fports and employ- 
ments, as to have been oceafionally involved in 
rather ludicrous incidents. Being engaged with 
them in feme culinary occupation, and alarmed 
by the fudden approach of Dr. Whirton, he has 
been known to conceal himfedf in fome dark 
corner, and has been drawm ouc from his hiding 
place, to the no /mail aftonifhment and amufe- 
ment of the Doc^lor, who had taken him for 
fome great boy. He would affift the boys in 
making their excrcifcs, generally contriving to 
avxommodatc his compofition to the capacity ol 
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him whom he was afllftin;.:. Mow many 
faults ?’' was a qucftion, tlic aniwer to wliich 
regulated h.m : and a boy was .perha[)S ,as lil.ely 
to be flogged for the vcrlcs of Mr. V* arton, as 
for his own. 

I remember that ai] anecdote ufed to be told, 
relating to this part of Mr. Warton’s conduft, 
which is fomew'hat charadteriilic of both the 
brothers. Warton had given a boy an exercife; 
and the Dodor' thinking it too good tor the boy 
himfelf, and fufpccT:ing the truth, ordered him 
into his ftudy after fchool, and tent for Mr. 
Warton. The exercife was read and appro\ed: 
And don’t you tliink it worth halt a crown, 
Mr. Warton?" fiid his I)] other : Mr. Warton 
afciited : WTll then, you Ihall give the boy 
one.” Our Author accordingly paid the half 
crown for his \et!cs, and the Dodor en- 
joyed the joke. 

As to his perf )n, I ha\'c been intormcd by one., 
who knew him well, but in wTolc judgment 
fome allowance fhould perhaps be made for an 
amiable partiality, that in bis youth he w’as emi- 
nently handforne ; and that even in the latter 
part of his iilb, when he grew* Urge, he was 
remarkably well-looking. His figure W'as not 
very prepoffeffing ; and did not receive any 
great fupport from his drefs, of which he was 
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liaBitually negligent. The Editor of the Pro- 
batlonarv Odes dcferlbes him as a little, thick, 
i'qnat, rcd~faccd inaii ; and proceeds to fay, that 
he iirll; became known to his Majefty, who on 
his firll appearance had given orders to one of 
the beef-eaters to difmifs him from the prefence, 
by a certain hafty fpafmodic mumbling, toge- 
t'lier ^^ith two or three prompt quotations from 
\hrgil. d'hc whole of this defeription was evi- 
dently dcligned for caricature. Dr. Johnfon 
allb, who was remarkable for deferibing his 
friends in terms not the moft polifhed and deli- 
cate imaginable, would fbmetimes compare Mr, 
Wartou's manner of fpcaking to the gobble of 
a Turkc\-cuck. 

'['lie Biibop of Glouccfter lias reprefented 
Mr. Wartoii as ftrongly attached to the Church 
oi England in all the offices of her Liturgy : in 
Jiis political opinions he was inclined toToryifm. 
The former attachment, mixed with a decided 
anti])athy to Calviniftic dodrincb and difciplinc, 
may have difpofcd him not only to regard choral 
fcrvicc with fondnefs, but to have reprobated 
fomevvhat too fcvcrcly the praiftice of popular 
pfalmody in our churches’: and the latter may 
have been tRe caufc that he has fometimes 
marked with too harlh a cciifure the conduit 


Sre Uiftor}' of Knglilh Poetry, ill. 178, 
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and principles of Milton* In the mean time 
let it be remembered to his honour, that he has 
fliovvn no fervile fpirit in his official odes, where 
flattery is too often indulged by prefeription. 

In the exercife of his profeffion as a divine, 

I do not underftand that he was muclirfiftin- 
2;uifhed. A retired village church Is not a theatre 
likel)’ to bring forward the abilities of its minifter, 
and Mr. Warton had never any other kind ot 
preferment. 1 have however been informed, 
that he e:ained fome credit in the Univcrfitv by 
a Sermon on the 30th of January ; and have 
myfelf fecn a Latin Sermon of his compofitlon, 
preached perhaps on his taking the degree ot 
B. D. wherein he reviews the objedlions ad- 
vanced againft Chriftianity at its firft promul- 
gation, in a claffical ftyle, and a well-arranged 
and perfpicuous method. But his abilities were 
for the moll part employed in enquiries not 
theological : let us prefume, innocently, ir.ai- 
much as they did not interfere with his pradi- 
cal duties ; and beneficially, as they tended to 
promote the intcrefts of general learning. 

May I here hazard a remark, which I trull 
will not be deemed invidious, on the compara- 
tive labours and merit of our Author, and ot 
one of his moll celebrated contemporaries ? Be- 
tween Gray and ^arton there exifted more than 
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a p:eneral refemblancc of talents, piirfuits, tafte, 
and acquirements. They were both pofleflcd of 
nvxiuis ^ erlatile, adlve, and vigorous : were both 
Men of Genius and Learning ; Poets, claffical 
Scholars, and Anti(|uaries. But with this refem- 
blance, preferved even in fome minute particu- 
lars, hiW' different are the monuments of them, 
which remain ! The I./yrc is the only memorial 
of the mind of Grav, cxqiiifite indeed, but Pill 
the (ally one ; whiHf many an emblem may be 
clmd'n to grace the monument, and record the 
abilities, of Warton. “ jVIille habet ornalus, 

' mille decenter habetr" 

A fliort companion of their iludics and per- 
Jormances may not be altogether uninterclling. 

Gray"’ (as we have already feen) defigned a 
Miftory of EngUdi Poetry, and fkctchcd a plan 
of it, and tranllated a few Odes for its ilhiftra- 
tion and cmbelhfliment, and made many elabo- 
rate difquifitions on relative topics : ** he how- 
ever foon found that a work of this kind, 
purfued on fo very cxtenfive a plan, wiiuld 
'' beroiiK- almoft cndleE and, partly on this 
account, rclinquifhed his undertaking. Warton 


For llip rlrcumflanccs in the life aiul iludics of Giay Iicrc 
inrirlcntnlly noticed, fee Mafoiis Memoirs, vol, iv. 141, and fol- 
lowing pages. 
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defignecl a hiftory on the fame fabjcd, and ad- 
vanced a very confiderable way towards its 
completion. 

Gray was a great adiiilrer and obferver of 
Gothic Architedure : in hib lludy of it he “ ai- 
rived at fo very extraordinary a pitch of faga- 
city, as to be enabled to pronounce at firft 
fight on the precife time when every particu- 
lar part of any of our Cathedrals was ereded;’* 
and appears to have intended to compol^e fome 
regular account of the charadcriftics of ’the fc- 
veral ftyles : but fuch an intention he never 
completed, and has given no more of his fenti- 
ments on the fubjed, than is contained in fome 
occafional remarks in his letters, and fome con- 
tributioiTs to Bentham’s Ililtory of I'lly Cathe- 
dral. Warton was attached to the fame fludy ; 
at an early period of his life he tlirevv together 
fome interefting obfervations on it, and after- 
wards not only profecuted his cmpilrics, but 
completed a ijftematic account of Engblh 
Architedure. 

Gray confumed great labour and time in il- 
lulbratiiig Strabo and Plato, one or both of whom 
he perhaps entertained an intention of editing. 
He certainly left a great number of geographi- 
cal dilquilition.s with a view' to the former ot 
thefe authors, and a quantity of critical and 
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explanatory obfervations on the latter. But 
whatever were his views of publifliing, he never 
proceeded any farther. Warton not only plan- 
ned, but publiflied, a magnificent edition of 
Theocritus. 

Amongfl: the books, which Gray bequeathed 
to Mafon, is Henry Stephens’s edition of the 
Anthologia, interleaved ; in which he has 
tranferibed feveral additional ones that he fe- 
le(9:(;d in his extenfive reading, has inferted a 
greaf number of critical notes and emenda- 
tions, and fubjoined a copious Index, in which 
every Epigram is arranged under the name of 
its refpeftive Author.” This work was never 
given to the public, and docs not appear to have 
been ever intended for its benefit. Warton re- 
edited Cephalas*s Anthologia ; and alfo publiflied 
a fimllar compilation of Latin inferiptions, fe- 
lefted and illuftrated by himfelf. 

Gray had an ofl'er of the office of Poet-lau- 
reate, which he declined, probably becaufe lie 
thought that It was bencatli him, or might inter- 
fere with his other employments ; but after the 
reiufal he engaged in no material work. War- 
ton accepted It, not many years after; fup- 
ported it with dignity, and purfued more than 
one laborious occupation, whilll he held it. 
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Gray was Profeflbr of Modern Hiftory In the 
Univerfity of Cambridge ; and in that capacity 
fketched out an admirable plan for his Inau- 
guration Speech,” which he never completed; 
and repeatedly’ refolved to read ledurcs, which 
he never began. Warton was Profeffor of An- 
cient Hlftory in the Univerlity of Ox(ord ; he 
delivered an excellent Inaiurnral Le6lure in that 
{'apacity, though, like Gray, he never profecuted 
liis courfe. Yet here may a difference be re- 
marked. During the period in which they rc- 
fpcdlvcly held their IVolefforfliips of Hilfory, 
Gray was not much engaged in other ftudies, 
but Warton was variouily and icrioufly employ- 
ed ; and in the office of l^'octin -Profeffor, \shich 
he had held feme years earlier, it has already 
been Ihown, that be was by no means inef- 
ficient. 

The contrail in other paiticnlars is not lo 
pointed. Gray never engaged in any work of 
biography, Engliih philology, or topography; 
vvhllft Warton completed more than one in each 
ot thefe departments; as the lives of Sir Thomas 
Pope and Dr. Bathurft ; his Obfervatlons on 
Chatterton, on the Faerie Qucenc of Spenfer, 
and his edition of the juvenile Poems of Milton; 
bis defeription of Winchefter, and Hlftory of 
Kiddington, ffot to mention his humorous jeu 
d cfprit on Oxford. The onlv branch of ftudy, 
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uftcultivated by Warton, which occupied the 
mind of Gray, was Naturd Hiftory, in which 
however he never digefted and methodifed his 
information ; and the only fpccics of compofi- 
tion, in which Gray has dlftlnguiflicd himfelf to 
the exclulion of Warton, is cpiftolary corre- 
fpondeuce ; a fortuitous i'pecics of compofition, 
requiring no great Itrengtli of mind or Icrlouf- 
nefs of application. 

' Of the refpedive powers of thefe congenial 
minds, (congenial, I mean, in a literary view, 
for as to their focial qualities they feem to have 
been widely different) there is hardly ground 
left us for compariion. The powers of one of 
them muff be eftlmatcd principally from con- 
jedure, and the account tranfmitted by his 
friend ; the other has left us numerous tcltimo- 
nies of his, from which may be difeovered both 
his excellencies and imperfedions. In one 
point alone do their works open a field in wdiich 
their powers may be compared. I ncceffarily 
allude to their poetical cornpofitions ; nor fliall 
partiality to my Author lead me to difpute, that 
the palm of fuperiority mull here be adjudged 
to Gray. 

In making this conceffion, fome referva- 
t|^^IUay not unfairly be claimed. It fliould be 
remembered, that the poems qf Gray were uni- 
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formly compofed on fubjeds cliofcn by himfelf; 
but that the fubjcds of fomc of the beft of 
Warton’s were impofed by the duty, and encum- 
bered with the weight, ot an official ftation. 
Nor is this all : for it may farther be added, 
that in every point the fnperiority of Gray is 
lar from manifetf : that if Gray has more ab- 
(Irad poetry, Warton has more pidurefquc 
imagery ; — if Gray lias more fire, Warton yields 
aot to him in grandeur; — if Gray more fre- 
]uently ftrikes the imagination, Warton is not 
efs fuccefsful in delighting it; — and that if, in 
die examination of individual pieces, (fray is 
illovved to be more perfed, Warton, in the ge- 
neral eftimate, has certainly more variety. Not 
1 poem ot CJ ray’s can be mentioned, but one of 
die ianie kind may be produced from Warton: 
)ut fevcral of the poems of Warton arc of fuch 
Ivinds as Gray lias never attempted. 

Alter all, wdiatcvcr may have been their rc- 
fpeftivc pov\crs, from what has already appear- 
ed, tlicrc can be no doubt v\hicli was the more 
active in his exertions tor the benefit of learning:; 
i^or can there in conlequencc be any, which is 
tiiorc deferving of general commendation. The 
'' gem ot purelt nay ferene,” which is hidden 
the dark unfathom’d caves of the ocean,” 
s furely lefs eftimable than that which is dil- 

VOL. I. • 
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clofed to tlic public eye, and gives light and 
pleafure by its luiirc. 


Cuftom feems to rcijuire that the life of an 
Author Ihould be ibllowed by a critical examin- 
ation of his works. I lhall then fcarccly expofe 
mylclf to a charge of prcihmption, it I venture 
fonic rcniaiks on the works of Warton, though 
1 am con/i'ious that a proper judgment on their 
merits c<mnot he formed without coniidcrable 
prc\l(ais iii'*ormation on tlic fuhjccts of them; 
;ind tlie iiibjects of fomc of them arc not a 
iilrle al/i(ru(L' and ap.common. 

The work. (;f Warton may be confidcred 
under tlic head.^ of biography, topography, claf- 
liral and J'nglilli criticifm, hiliory, and poetry, 
ddje loi- (A hii work on (jothic Architediirc 
pre:hi'!o. the nccellity of emdidering him fpeci- 
lieahy a:, an AnLi(|iMry, tliough he frequently 
apj ears in that characHer in moll of the depart- 
ments abo\ c mentioned. 

As a hlof^nip/irr he is not, nor indeed is he 
likely to he, mnch celebrated. Sir Thomas 
Pope and Dr. Bathurfl were not of fufficient 
importance, eitlicr as political or literary charac- 
ter ioi narralue^ of their lives to excite gene- 
ral intcrcil ; however gratifying fuch narratives 
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may be to members of the Unlverfity of Oxford, 
particularly to thole, who arc conncdled with 
Trinity College. Warton was aware of this de- 
feat in his lubjcdls ; and has accordingly endea- 
voured to fupply it by the interfperfion of colla- 
teral matter. The life of Bathurft is divcrfificd 
with anecdotes ol levcral learned men, w'ho 
wxre his contemporaries : and that of Pope ex- 
hibits an interelting, and paitlv original, narrative 
ol particulars connected w itli the pcrl'ccutions and 
piivatc life of Queen Elifabeth, the cuftody of 
whom wais committed to him by Queen ?v^iary. 
Nor Ihould it be omitted that it contains a ju- 
dicious fummary of the ftate of learning in 
Kngland, about the time of the foundation of 
Irinity College, together with fbveral curious 
anecdotes of contemporary manners. Rut fuch 
digreffions, although amufina; and intcrefting in 
themlelvcs, detract from the proper merit of 
the works; tlicy divert the attention from that, 
Vvliich is the principed, and lliould be the pro- 
nnnent, objedt of the piece, to its appendages ; 
ind arc as cenlurablc as a landfcapc or a building 
^voiild be, if introduced into the mofe ftrihinv’ 

O 

part of a [lidiurc, in which the bufinefs of the 
painter was to delineate a portrait. Pars mini- 
ell: ipfa pucila fui. When we ha^c allowed 
bow^cver for this defedl: in his plan, w c ought 
'‘ot to deny him the praile of indulirv and faga- 
^^y m the execution of it; nor to dcpri\c him 
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of the higher commendation, that he was con- 
tent to iink his own reputation in endeavours 
to gratify the feelings of his fociety, and to raife 
a monument to his benefadors. 

His topographical rcfearchcs do not appear to 
liave been extenfivc ; and his publications on 
fucli fuhjcds were neither numerous nor large. 

I'hc defeription of Winchefter, which w*as 
dcilgncd principally for local ufc, is drawm up 
with fufficient minutenels and accuracy, and 
contains fcveral curious particulars colleded from 
original records, relating to tlie antiquities of tlie 
})!acc ; tliough, the work being an early produc- 
tion of its Author, the conjcdural remarks on 
arcliitedure are not always happy. 

His Hiftory of Kiddington, which (had he 
not been fo wtII employed in other enquiries) 
might make us rcafonably regret that he did not 
profecute this ftudy, is an admirable fpecimeii 
of parochial hiftory. Without ncgleding the 
natural produdions and curiofitics of the coun- 
try, which form fo marked a feature in Plott’s 
Hiftory, he unites with them other topics of 
interefting enquiry. The Church and other re- 
mains ol ancient architedure and fculpture; 
the dlvifion of the property, and the families 
among whom it w'as diftributed ; together with 
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the events and rude iuonumcnts, which confti- 
tute the military hiflory of the place, are in 
their turn noticed : on all which topics, but cf- 
pecially on the laft, the particular information 
brought forward is interwoven with foinc that is 
more general. 

As a clajfical fcholar, we miglit prcfnme that 
he poffcffed an elegant tafte from his choice of 
the poets, whom he edited ; but lie has farther 
iliown it in the condudt of his editions. 

hVorn that of Cephalas’s Anthology indeed 
he can claim little praife but from the choice of 
his author, as he has added to Reiike’s nothing 
but the preface, which, though chiefly narra- 
tive, is however written with elegance and per- 
fpicuity ; dillinguifhing features of all his Latin 
profc compofitions. 

In his publication of Latin Metrical In- 
feriptions he deferves greater credit; not onlv 
as the plan is in fome degree original, and the 
epigrams are fcledcd by himfclf from a far- 
rago of uninterefting materials, but alfo on ac- 
count of the judgment, with which lie dlfcriml- 
nates between the flippancy and point of tlie 
modern epigrammatifb of Martial’s fchool, and 
the challifcd and Ample grace of the Greek, and 
earlier Latin, models. 
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His greatcft work in tliis department is clearly 
his edition of Theocritus : to which the chief 
objedioii appears to be, that he has not futlici- 
ently exerted his critical acumen in improving 
the text. Yet he has not been remifs in at- 
tempts to explain his author l)y the aid of the 
fcholiails and otlicr commentators : and he 
brings his learning to bear on the fnbjec^f by ex- 
plaining allufions to the more obfeure cuftoms 
and m\ thology of the ancients ; and his taftc, 
by developing the beauties of Theocritus, and 
comparing him with otlier poets. Tlie prefixed 
dilfertation is ingenious, and in fome parts ori- 
ginal ; and Ills reafons for preferring Theocritus, 
as a paftoral poet, to Virgil arc dccilivc. Let me 
add, that the lllurtration, with which he concludes 
the parallel and the dilVertation, is not unworthy 
of Cicero or Quintilian : w hich I particularly 
notice, as it is a fpccies of ornament, with which 
the critical works of Warton, as well as of thofc 
tw’o celebrated Romans, arc not un frequently 
cmbelliflied. Another example of it occurs to- 
wards the conclufion of his Camden Oration, 
which ought to be mentioned in this general 
eftimate of his works, and to be applauded for 
the diRlnd: characters which it exhibits of the 
mofi: famous Greek and Latin hiftorians, and 
efpeclally for its maftcrly delineation of Tacitus. 

Under the head of Engllfli cntmfm we inuft 
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rank his Enquiry into the Authenticity of Row- 
ley’s Poems; his Obfervations on wSpenfer’s Faerie 
Qucenc ; and his edition of Milton’s juvenile 
Poems. 

The firft of thefe, in which he refts his ar- 
gument on internal evidence, evinces great per- 
fplciiity and difeernment, and is, agreeably to 
Dr. Warton’s opinion, decifivc ac;iinft the anti- 
quity of the poems in queftion : at Icaft as far 
as arguments of that prefumptive kind can be 
dccifivc. 

As a commentator onEnglifli poetry, in which 
charader he appears in the two kill: of thefe 
publications, he poffeffes the fingular merit of 
having been tlic firft to illuftrate his autliors 
by an examination of the works, with wliicli 
they had been principally convcrlant. In tiic 
former of the two, his remarks on the ftanza 
and verification of Spenfer, on Spenfer's infita- 
tions of Chaucer and Ariofto, and thofe which 
relate to the poem confidercd by itfelf, difplay 
an elegant tafte and a difcriminatlve judgment, 
though they lie not fo much out of the beaten 
track of criticifm. But the great merit of this 
work confifts in its illuftratlon of tlic more ob- 
feure fources, from which Spenfer drew ; its 
detedlon of the fabulous legends, which he co- 
pied; its developement of the rcaions, which 

i 4 
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induced Spenfcr to adapt his plan to the extrava- 
gance of romance, rather than to the correder 
model of the daffies ; and its expofition and ex- 
amination of that attachment to allegoric poetry, 
which prevailed at, and before, the time of 
Spenfer. Such enquiries as thefe muft natural- 
ly occafion the difplay of a good deal of fuch 

reading as is never read.” But the critic is 
not open to a fair charge of pedantry, if by 
fuch a difplay he explains and illuftrates the 
poet, on whom he comments: nor, again, is he 
fairly chargeable wdth malignity, although he 
ventures to cenfure the extravagance of an Ita- 
lian poet on a comparifon wdth the lefs fanciful 
beauties of the ancients; or to point out with 
judgment and candour the occafioaal defeds of 
his author, rather than detail a profufc pane- 
gyric on his excellences. 

He proceeded on the fame general principle, 
taken up (as I have l.'cfore obferved) at a very 
early period, in his edition of Milton. Bifliop 
Newton, who was himfelf a good claffical feho- 
lar, and the various other commentators, who 
preceded Warton in the fame walk, had been 
accuftomed to trace Milton in his imitations ot 
the Greek, Latin, and Italian poets ; but whilft 
they were contented with illuftrating him from 
thefe, to whom they alfo added Shakfperc, the 
Faerie Quccne of Spenler, and a few occafional 



paflages from Chaucer, they appear to have been 
hardly aware, that with a confummatc know- 
ledge of thefe languages he united a no Icfs inti- 
mate acquaintance with the authors of fils own 
country ; and that the Iliffus, the Tibur, and 
the Arno did not alienate his affections fnjin ]vs 
native Thames. This circiimftance in the ttu- 
dics of Milton was noticed, and (if I miftakc 
not) firft afted upon, by AVarton. For the 
employment lie w^as fingularly qualifed : to 
him the trcafurcs of the Gothic Library” had 
long been familiarly known, and his general at- 
tainments were the fimc in kind, if not in de- 
gree, with thofe of the great poet, whom he 
undertook to explain. 

To this mode of llluftratlon he added another, 
almoft equally new, but attended \^ith confi- 
derablc difficulty ; bccaufe the fources of inform- 
ation arc neither cafdy dilcovered ; nor, when 
difeovered, always to be arrived at. Thci'c 
“ pieces (as Wartou obferves) contain fcveral 
curious circumffinces of Milton’s early life, 
‘‘ fituations, fricndlhips, and connedions, which 
are often fo tranfiently or implicitly noticed, 
as to need examination and enlargement.” 
In purfuing this track, he has collcdcd much 
mtercftlng information ; and has not only illuf- 
trated the poems, \\hich were the immediate 
caufe of his rcfearchcs, but has at the ffme time. 
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through them, given light to the future biogi\> 
pher of Milton, and to the hiftoiian of the 
ftatc of literature and manners during his time, 

In another view alfo his labours arc of more 
extenfive ufc, than as they merely refpeft the 
poems he was editing. By the addurtion and 
juxta-pofition of palTagcs, nniverfally gleaned 
both from the poetry and profe of Milton, 
Warton has afeertained his favourite w'ords, 
and fhovvn the peculiarities of his phrafe- 
ology : and has thus made fomc oi the notes, 
which particularly relate to the fmaller poems, 
to ha\ e a more general effed:, and to be ap- 
plicable to all Milton’s writings.” 

Scarcely an) writer can be more difguflin^ 
tlian a commentator, \\I)o lills his pages with an 
eftentatious proliilion of uiclels notes, and, under 
the pretciicc of illullrating or doing lionour to 
his author, but \\lth the real intention oi dib 
playing his (ami ingenuity, incumbers him with 
the muititude and wciglit of liis trapping'- 
I'licrc may be fomc, who with an appearance oi 
rcalon will objedt, that Warton in his edition 
of Milton feems to have carried his principle too 
far, and to have fvvelled liih notes wdth extrane- 
ous matter. His commentary is indeed copious 
and full ; but it contains fo much intcrefling 
information, both of a general and particular 
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nature ; it is condiifted with fu much tuftc and 
elegance ; and cfpecially it contributes to mal.c 
our great poet fo much better underftood, to 
explain what is difficult, and to cnliance the 
beauty of what is clear, that to me at leall it is 

a perpetual feaft ot nedar’d fvvccts, where no 

crude furfeit reigns/’ 

Let it however bchillowed, that he may have 
been occalionally induced to bring forward a 
beautiful paffiage, where it wa.s not abiulutcly 
necelFary, by a hope of enticing his rcarlers to 
a farther acquaintance with our valuable, but 
ncgledcd, poets ; fuch as William Browne, the 
Fletchers, Drayton, Fairfax, and Spenfer ; and 
above all, the truly lion)cric vd\au<:er : an error, 
which, if it be an error, may claim indul- 
^2;cnce, w’hilil: the motive of it is delcrvin:!: of 
praife. 

At the fame time I do not wiilr to deny or 
conceal, that this work is occafionailv defect:'. e: 
that there arc readers, to whona the illullrations 
may appear to be fometimes unneceffarily and tc- 
(iioiitly prolix ; and the remarks now and then 
frivolous and unintereftina; ; and tlr.it be has in 
one or two inftanccs been guilty of an overllght, 
ot which a remarkable c:vamplc occurs in the 
uote on the tvventy-fecond verfe of “ Manfus,” 
^here he attributes the life ot Homer to PIu- 
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tarch Inftead of Herodotus, and deferibes My. 
cale as a mountain in Boeotia inftead of Afij 
Minor. 

But before I entirely quit the charadlcr of 
Warton as an Englifli critic, let me obferve, that 
in this publication he has very happily met the 
cenfurcs of Dr. Johnfbn, elpccially on Lycidis 
and Comus. It has been remarked, and with 
fome degree of contempt, that there arc perfoiij, 
who can prefer the fchool of the Wartons to 
tliat of Joiinfon. I might lay myfelf open to 
a charge of impertinence, were I on this occa- 
fton to defcant on the excellence of' my late 
amiable and elegant mailer : and well might I 
feel that I was aCling an unbecoming part, ucrc 
I to fpeak othervvife than with reverence of the 
mafculinc powers of the great Englifli moralifl 
But great as were the powers of Joh.nfon, and 
eminently (pialihcd, as he was, to deliver tlic 
oracles of rcafbn, he feems to have polfeilcd 
little of that finer feeling, and of that livelj 
and active admiration of the works of natui'c, 
•which are rcqiiifite for the enjoyment, as well 
as for tlic compofition, of true poetry, for- 
tunately for me jn the prefent cafe, as far as any 
competition may be iujipofed to exift between 
J(jhnfbn and T. Warton for the palm of critical 
fu[)eriority, tlic latter is fupported by a powcrlul 
advocate : and his fchool may lurely without 
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abfurdity be preferred by a lover of Milton, 
wiiofc early poems he has edited Vv^ith all the 
fondnefs of an ardent admirer ; has eftabliflicd 
their excellence invidious comparifon, 

and vindicated their beauties from ungrounded 
cenfure ; whilft of the lame poems the former 
has declared in general terms, ‘‘ that though 
they make no promlfe of Paradife Loft, they 
have this evidence of genius, that they have a 
caft original and imborrowed ; but that their 
peculiarity is nut excellence, and if they differ 
“ from the verfes’of others, they differ for the 
worfc and fpccifically of the Sonnets, that 
they deferve not any particular criticifm, for 
of the beft it can only be faid that tliey are 
not bad ; and perhaps only the eighth and 
tvvcnty-firft are entitled to this llendcr com- 
mendation f ’ of Comus, that it is a drama 
in the epic ftylc, inelegantly fplendld, and te- 
dioufly infrudive f ’ and of Lycidas, that 
furcly no man could have fancied that he 
read Lycidas with pleafurc, had he not known 
‘‘ the author.” Of thefe poems indeed we 
could hardly exped an adnf rcr in one, who 
thought Flcct-ftrect more delightful thaiiTempe: 

hut who can perfuade himfclf to be a fol- 
lower of that critic, who is not enchanted with 
J^ycidas and Comus ? 


The Htftory of EngUlh Poetry is the moft 
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Uk\ bafis of our Author’s reputation. It ha^ 
been before remarked, that he judicioully pro 
ferred the plan, on whicli he has proceeded, to 
that propolcd by Pope, Gray, and Mafoii : luit 
there may be room to doubt ot his judi^. 
nicnt in not commencing his hiftory at aii ear- 
lier period. As one advantage of his plan was 
that it marked the progrefiiion ot our language, 
an ciKjuiry into Saxon poetry would finely iio^ 
have been irrelevant to his liibjccl : which ap- 
pears to ha\cbccn the opinion ot a late elegant 
V* riter, wlio has thought proper to begin an hii- 
torical Ik etch of our poetry at an earlier periou 
than Wartoiu 

Throughout his work he has employed inde- 
fatigable diligence and minute rcfearch in coh 
IccUng materials; indeed it has been oblcr\C(!j 
that he has tliown more tblicitiidc in collecl- 
inn, thru pcrfpiciuty and accunuy in arrang* 
inn them. Hence,” continues the tame critic, 
his liidorv has been found fo dry and opprd- 
fi\c as to iubdue the eagernc'A ot tlu* genc- 
ralitv (»f reader^ ; and hence nearly one ionrtli 
of the fecund \ o!umc is filled with errata aivJ 
‘‘ amendments to tlie firll 


lafc l-y Aii(l''rk>n. a'lic remark here fjur)te(l,as well .'i.- 
ral other' In the Cuiie rriti-jiie, are IxaTowed wllho'it aninowiMin 
merit fruin an article in the Utilh \uliunc of the Monthly lvc^i"^ 
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The Ihftory is certainly not free from inaccu- 
racies, and indeed it would be aftoniflung if it 
were. But the latter of thefe remarks, which 
was advanced fomewhat incautioufly by one 
writer, and repeated without examination by 
another, is much too comprchcnfive. The fc- 
cond volume contains 544 pages ; ibrty-fix of 
thefe, making a little more than one twelfth, 
inllead of nearly one fourth, of the lecond vo- 
lume, are filled with additions and emendations 
(not errata and amendments) to the firfl:. 

The former remark is founded apparently on 
a mifconccption of the nature of the work in 
queftion, and on a miftake in charging the 
writer wnth w hat is incident to his fnbjed. If 
the cagernefs of the generality of readers is fub- 
dued in their progrefs through the lliltory ot 
Englifli Poetry, it iliould bo remembered that a 
work abounding in difquifition, a fpccics of 
writing to which the people are unul'ed, and 
replete with quotations in language and metre, 
with wliich the people are unacquainted, can 
hardly look for extcnlivc popnlantv : in its very 
nature it cannot be expeded to plcafe the 

million : it muft be caviare to the prncraiy 
h fucli a work is fonietimcs dry and opprcHive 

Enlarged. Rev. for iMairli, 179 5. In the f diuwing ohfervations 

Warton's poems, two or three rcm.ivks fro:n tlic lame criti4ue 
aic noticed. 
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even to readers of a fuperior clafs, it fhoiild he 
remembered, that enquiries concerning the ob- 
feure writers of a barbarous age promife no 
great entertainment ; and, inafmuch as they are 
ncccffary to the main objeft, fix the charge of 
dryuofs upon the fubjert rather than the au- 
thor ; who-, on the other hand, is deferving of 
commendation for relieving the una\oic!able 
weiglit of his iubjccfl by the general tenor ot h; 
ft}le and manner, by lively remarks and amuf 
ilia: anecdotes. 


And this confideration lliould influence die 
judgment formed on the digrcffions, w'hich he 
occafionally introduces ; as for inllance. on the 
rife of the M)llcries in the fecond columc, 
and on Dante’s Inferno in the f' ird. for 
let it be allowed that they are cxcrefcencc', 
yet they bring with tlicm their owm exciifc, 
when it is confidcrcd that they arc to a reader 
w'hat mountains are to a traveller ; they retard 
his progrei's perhaps, but prevent the irkfome- 
nefs, which is experienced in proceeding over an 
uninterrupted plain. 

It is this alfo, wdiich contributes to give fuch 
a rclilh to the abundant and various informa- 
tion, w'hicli thefe volumes contain, rcladno, to 
ancient manners. Not that fuch inforinatKii 
is to l)c deemed in any degree digrclTivc : tk’ 
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poetry and manners of a nation are intimately 
conneded ; their hiiiories then muft a!fo be 
blended, and refled liglit on each other. 

Where fcope is given for the exertion of the 
hiftorian’s pov\crs, he is not backward in exert- 
ing them, and in vindicating to himfelf a higher 
than the mere mechanical diftindion of refcarcli 
and accuracy. He then fliows that, as an an- 
tiquary, he poffefles not only indultry in collcd- 
ing materials, but fagacity and j)crfpicuity in 
ufing them : that, as a critic, he can analyfe 
the principles of compofitions, can diftinguifli 
their charadcriftic features, and appreciate their 
merits : and, what, as an hiftorian, is his pecu- 
liar province, that from the cornpanfon and 
combination of finglc facds he can dra.v p^eiieral 
remarks and conclufions; and can trace t-l-c 
progrefs of the mind, not merely as cxeirpliiied 
in the confined exertions of an individual, but 
in a fucceffion of ages, and in the purfuits and 
acquirements of a people. As proofs, amongft 
others which might be given, of this affertion, I 
would refer to the characters of Chaucer in the 
fil'd volume, and of Lord Surrey in the third ; 
to the Differtations prefixed to the work ; and 
to the furveys of the revival of learning and^ of 
the poetry of Queen Elifabeth’s age, which rc- 
fipedivcly clofe the fecond and third volume^. 

VOI. I. , 
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On the profe ftyle of Warton may be added 
a few words, which are applicable to his other 
works, and cfpecially to the Hiftory of Englilh 
Poetry. His expreflions are felcA and forcible, 
and his fcntenccs animated. He has frequent 
comparifons and allufions, which not only em- 
bellilh his thoughts, but at the fame time illuf- 
trate them. He abounds in figurative language, 
but without lofing fight of fimplicity ; and is, 
perhaps, as much as any modern Englifli author, 
remarkable for uniting, without affeftatioii and 
without an appearance of art and labour, tlie 
excellences of a ftylc at once pcrfpicuous, orna- 
mented, vigorous, and mufical. 

In remarking on the poetry of Warton, as it 
is tlrat department of his w’orks, with w’hich I 
ani more particularly engaged, I may be excufed 
for fpcaking more at length. 

In his V rasi ri(\VTioN, cfpecially in the 
common Englifli pentameter, he difplays more 
ftrength than elegance. He fcldom betrajs 
wxakncfs, but I doubt wlicther he is always 
graceful. 

Tliougli he has avoided the point and ante 
thcfis of Pope, like him he feems not to have 
known, at leaf! not much to have pradifed, that 
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harmony of period which refults from the natural 
and unaiFefted cafe, the variety of paufe, the 
mixture of fimple and ornamented, of weaker 
and more nervous lines, and the many other 
peculiarities, which, though they are to be found 
ill fome of his predcceffors, eminently charac- 
terife the periods of Dry den. He generally 
terminates the fenfc with a couplet, and refts 
Ills paufes on the even feet, moft commonly on 
the fourth fyllablc : a pradice which will be 
readily obferved and objefted to by a reader of 
a mufical car, accuftomed to that melody of 
verfe, which has been carried to its extent by 
Milton, and by Dryden as far as it can be car- 
ried in rhime. Throughout his pentameters he 
has but one triplet and fcarccly an Alexandrine. 
He feems to have copied Dryden, perhaps not 
always judicioufly, in one refped ; in terminat- 
ing a verfe with a trifyllablc, which will hardly 
bear the accent, where it will then ot neceflity 
be, on the kill iyllablc ; and in making the 
verfe lb formed the leading vcrlc ot the couplet. 
Thus in the Triumph of Ifis, 

Like Greece in fcience and in liberty, 

As Athens learii’d, as Lacediemon free. 

And in Verfes to Sir Jofliua Reynolds, 

With arts unknown before to reconcile 
The willing Graces to the Gothic pile, 
k 2 
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I fufpe^l however that he had never made Dry^ 
den much the objed of his ftudy. 

But the fame defeif as to the mufic of hij 
verfification appears in his blank verfe, which 
was hardly to liave been expefted in fo fond an 
admirer, and fo diligent a reader, of Milton, 
The happieft paufe in blank verfe, when occa- 
fionally introduced, and of which Milton per- 
fcdly knew the fecret, is on the eighth iy liable: 
a panic \Nluch Wurton lias very rarely adopted 
Yet after all nothing was to be done without 
confidcrable j^racHicc ; and in blank verfe the 
practice of Warton was not great. He liai 
vsritten only two poems in that metre ; of which 
the foirner WMS compofed in his 17th year, \.hen 
he coifiJ not luivc had time f )r praclicc ; and 
the latter but a few years after. J^dlibly he 
was aware of his w’ant of fucceis, and gave up 
the attempt. 

In another fpecies of poetical compofitlon, 
pradicc made him more fuccefsful. In hh 
earlier laureate Odes the lines are often rugged, 
the conftrudtion harfli, and the rhlmcs awk- 
wardly dlfpofed : faults which he corrected 
he advanced ; till he at lengtli attained a very 
fair degree of lyrical harmony : though he 
in thatrefpcdl never equalled Ills friend Collins ^ 
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ode on the Paffioiis, much Icfs Dryden’s Alcx- 
aiidcr’a fcail. 

I Thefc remarks on the defeds of Warton’s ver- 
I fification muft not however be underftood as 
extending to the Suicide, or h.is feveral Odes in 
the eight-fyllablc verfe. To the latter metre, 
which indeed neither requires nor admits fo 
great a variety and compafs of tone, he feems 
to have paid tlie greatefi: attention, and has very 
well fucceeded in it. His poems in this metre 
arc uniformly fwcet ; nor do I in this point of 
view' know any poem in the Englifli language 
faperior to the infeription in a Hermitage, or 
the Hamlet. 

It has indeed been objcHed to his vcrfification 
[in this metre, that “ the frequent mixture of 
I regular trochaics of feven fyllables, and iam- 
bics of eight, feems a defed.” It is allowed 
that he is fupported in this pradicc by the au- 
thority of Milton and Gray, in the fame metre; 
‘'nd it may be added, without reference to the 
interchange of meafurcs in the Greek lyric 
poetry, that in our pentameter, which is flridly 
iambic mcafurc, we not only admit fpondaic, 

'Jt dadylic, anapieftic, and trochaic feet. The 
Nfc of all which indulgences may be found in 
• ® pleafure derived frtim variety. But perhaps 
‘ 's Icfs a matter of authority or of rcafon, than 
^ s 
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of taftc and feeling : and for myfelf I muft con- 
fefs that the mixture of trochaic vcrfes com- 
plained of appears to merit not only indulgence, 
but approbation. Sometimes they have an ap- 
propriate force and beauty ; as when the Minllrcls 
in the Crufade burft forth abruptly with me- 
naces on their enemies : 

Syrian Virgins, wail and weep, 

Englilh Richard plonghs the deep, See. 

or vrhen the tripping motion of May, one of tlie 
Cittcndants of Summer, is dcfcrlbed. 

But who Is fhe that bears thy train, 

Pacing light the velvet plain ? 

But I will not multiply inftances of tliis 
beauty, which may eafily be obferved by the 
reader. 

Alliteration, when introduced fparingly and 
with dlfcretion, is not only tolerable, -but plcaf- 
ing and produ(S:ive of good effefl. But, like' all 
other figures of fpcech, it fatiates by being often 
repeated ; and, as much as any figure, betrays 
defign. It is certainly too frequent in Warton; 
and, even in the examination of individual la* 
lhances, will be found not always happily intro- 
duced. Warton probably adopted the pradice 
from Spenfer, than whom no one of our pocls 
more frequently ufes it ; and whom (as is ob 
ferved in the notes on the Suicide) he obviou^J 
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imitated in that poem, In which he has perhaps 
more alliteration than in any other. 

His PHRASEOLOGY IS diftingulfhed from that 
of his contemporary poets by rather a frequent 
introdudion ot antiquated expreffions, derived 
no doubt from the fondnefs with which he 
fpelt the fabling rime.” This peculiarity has 
been reprefented as a blemifh. Dr, Johnfon 
ridiculed it (according to Mad. Piozzi) in the 
following lines : 

Wherefoe’er I turn my view. 

All Is flrange, yet nothing new : 

Endlels labour all along, 

Eudlefs labour to be wrong ^ 

Phrafe that Time has flung away, 

Uncouth words in difarray, 

TrickM in antique rutf and bonnet, 

Ode, and elegy, and fonnet. 

And another ° critic has remarked, that the 
“ ufe of old words, in a poem not called an 
“ imitation of fome old bard, feems a ftudied 
Imperfedlion : fuch are the words aye, eld, 
murky, watchetf hue.r I fliall not avail myfelf 
of what he fubjoins, namely, that the word 
watch et is ufed by Dry den ; for I allow it to 
he probably fo obfolete at prefent, as to be un- 
intelligible to the generality of readers. There 
IS however no fingle word in the Englilh 


• Monthly Rev. ut fupr. 

M 
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language to exprefs cxaftly the fame thing. Nor 
iliail I endeavour to extenuate the charge brought 
againft our Poet, by obferving that, ot the other 
words cited above, eld is ufcJ by Akenfide ; aye 
is frequently to be met with in various modern 
writers ; murky is hardly obfolete, certainly not 
unintelligible ; and hue is ihll retained amongft 
us even in common converlation. Such a de^ 
fence muft be incffe&ial, tor other words, con- 
felfedly out of ufe, niight be brought from hi^ 
poems. Nor fhnll I juftify the praftice, by aik* 
ing why old Englilb cxprcGTions may not be re- 
vived, and introduced anew into the language, 
at lead as well as modern French or Anglicifcd 
Latin. The pradice, if it be wrong, is not to 
be defended by an appeal to other pradices, 
perhaps of no Icfs queftionablc propriety. 

For my own part I cannot allow the jufticeol 
the ccnfurc. If the poet cannot find in com- 
mon life, words, which will lully convey tiic 
image of Ifm mind; or if words in common ulc 
do occur to him, but iiioh as, though they may 
lully <v)n\cv his meaning, are deftltute oi poeti- 
cal bcautv and propriety (for poetry has al\va}S 
b-cn allowed to fpcak in language removed 
from that of the vulgar) ; in either cafe he muft 
look farther, and invent or revive others; and 
iic may furcly as well revive thofe that are old, 
as invent new. Horace confidered it as a na- 
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tural event in the revolutions of a lancaiage, 
that many obfolete terms would be reftored to 
ufe ; and he contends tor the prhilegc, to which 
he and the other poets of his time were entitled, 
of contributing to that change. And it does 
not feem rcaionahlc to fuppolc, that Horace 
would have denied to an Englifli poet, what 
he claimed for thofe of Rome. Quintilian 
maintains the fiuue privilege for the orator, and 
extends it much farther in the cafe of the poet: 
and he remarks with no lefs truth than elegance, 
that wv)rds acquire a dignity from antiquity, 
and fi)rink!e over a compofition, as time does 
over paintings, a mellownefs inimitable by art. 
It is this pradice, which makes the language of 
Milton more venerable than that of his contem- 
poraiy, Drydcn. 

What has been fiid will perhaps be allowed 
as an argument for the propriety of the pradice 
in qucftlon ; of the arguments for its impro- 
priety I confefs 1 am not aware ; nor of the 
reafbnablcnefs of marking, as a fit objed of ridi- 
cule or ccniurc, an Englilh poet, becaufe he has 
occafionally enriched his own compofitions, and 
through them the language of his country, with 
expreffions drawn from the ncglcdcd though 

pure well-heads of Englilli undcfifd.” 


But every CACcllcncc is liable to abufe. Let 
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me not then, in contending for the general prin- 
ciple, be underftood as defending the pradice to 
whatever extravagance it may be profccuted ; or 
as altogether denying that antiquated expreffions 
have been fometimes ufed by our poet, where 
they were ncitlier ncceflary to convey his mean- 
ing, nor conducive to perlpicuity or elegance. 

I do not remember that he has introduced 
into his poetry many words abfolutely new ; 
but he has formed fcveral new combinations 
of words already in ufe : a praftice, as well as 
the former, recommended by Horace and Quin- 
tilian, and followed by Milton and the befr 
Greek poets. A fingle word, thus compounded, 
has fometimes the effccl of a long defeription. 
Silvcr-axlcdy agafc-axled, ncciiir-tnckUngy nu\^ic- 
temperdy v':oJct-\i:Qvcny ivoodhine-juaniJcdy lofty- 
window dy are inftanccs of not unpleafing com- 
bination. He is fometimes Icfs happy in this 
way. Gladfome-glijlcr'ingy which may be noticed 
alfo as a difagreeable example of alliteration, is, 
as a combination, inelegant and luirlh. 

In his humorous poems he is fometimes very 
fuccefsful in giving to a w^ord a ludicrous figni- 
ficatlon, very different from that In which it is 
commonly ufed. As when in the “ Panegyric 
on Oxford Ale” he fpeaks of a ?;;/7/r;7W break- 
faff;*' and in Newmarket,” of a boot.” 
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He feems to have a fondnefs for certain par- 
ticular terms, and to have taken almoft every 
opportunity of ufing them. This might lead 
to a fufpicion that he had a poverty of ideas, 
vs'hich however was not the cafe. In a note on 
the Pleafures of Melancholy, v. 175. are in- 
ftances of his repeated ufe of one word, which 
is in every individual inllance connefted with 
an image different from that contained in the 
others. 

A fimllar remark will hold as to his imita- 
tions of Milton. His diftion is perpetually 
Miltonic ; but it will be found on examination 
to be conneded with fentiments and ideas dif- 
ferent from thofe with which it is conneded in 
his original, and to reprefent images of his own. 
But of this I fhall prefently have occafion to 
fpeak more particularly. 

Minute flridures on little grammatical inac- 
curacies have at lead this ufe, that they fhow 
to poets, that they do not offend without being 
noticed. I fhall therefore juft remark, that 
Warton has now and then been guilty of a fo- 
lecifm, in ufing the paft participle of the paf- 
five voice, inftcad of the preterite tenfe of the 
adive ; and that he has once, and, 1 believe, 
but once, ufed indifcriminatcly the pronouns 
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thee and you. Such inaccuracies, if tlicy occur 
Icldom, thouf^h not overlooked, may be pardon- 
ed ; j'larticularly as they are found in fome of 
the moft corred compofitions of Pope, perhaps 
the moft corred poet of the nation. 

To what has been thus particularly obferved 
of the language of Warton, may be added that it 
is in general feled and poetical : indeed his pre- 
vailing fault feems to be, that he fomctinies ap- 
pears to aim too much at departing from com- 
mon terms and formularies, and forgets that art 
lofes its efted, unicfs it is concealed. But thongii, 
in confequence. of this, his ft vie is fometimc^ 
Iriif and conftrained, and though it has now 
and then a redundant expreftion, it certainly 
merits the general commendation ol' perfpicuity, 
elegance, and ftrength. 

It is not my intention in this place to examine 
every one of our Author's poems minutely, and 
the nature of this work precludes the neceffity 
of it. Thofe, wduch naturally tall under the 
fame general charader, may be confidered to- 
gether ; and thofc, which arc not fo reducible, 
muft in coniccpicncc he confidered by them- 
felves : but it is my })articular with to examine 
them all, wdth the view' of drawing from them 
a few general remarks on the genius of the poet. 
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In confidering the works of any Author, it is 
but fair to make allow’anccs for the produLiions 
of very early years. Wartun itarids in need of 
no great allowance for his firil production, for 
few perlbns would attribute “ the Plcafures of 
Melancholy” to a boy in his ijrth year. The 
youth of the Author is however difcernible in 
its luxuriance and w^ant of compreffion. It has 
been charaClcrifed as a beautiful Miltonic 
“ poem, abounding with bold metaphors and 
highly-coloured pictures.” It points out alfo 
the propenfitles of the Author at a very early 
age ; and fhows that he was then partial to the 
taper’d choir” and fccncs of awful and io- 
Icmn grandeur; and, in conformity with fuch 
propenfitles, he wais then (as his brother, I be- 
lieve, afterwards deferibed him) of the fchool 
of Spenfer and Milton> rather than that of 
Pope.” 

The Triumph of Ifis” is an inftance of the 
rcadinefs with which Warton could apply him- 
felt to the treatment of an occafional fubjecd. : 
it was called for by a voluntary etfufion from a 
man of genius, and has the merit of being at 
Icaft equal to that which provoked it. Mafon 
had, as we have fecn, the liberality to lay, that 
m poetical imagery and the correCl How of its 
vcrfificatlon he thought it greatly excelled his 
own. It is alfo cliftinguifhed by a firm and 
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manly tone of indignation. Like all other 
party-productions, this mull have loll a confi- 
derable lliare of its interell with the reader. 
To the general reader indeed it mull have been 
at all times lefs intcrelling than to an Oxford 
man : and even an Oxford man will now per- 
haps feel himfcif little interelled in feeing his 
Univerfity defended from an imputation, to which 
the circumllances of the times no longer lca\e 
her open. No llronger proof of this can be 
given, than that the poem is frequently read 
without its being known, or perhaps enquired, 
for whom the characlcr of Dr. King was intend- 
ed ; and yet the very lines which contain tliat 
charaCler were at full the moll admired in the 
poem. The Poet however is not to be blamed 
for a fault incident to his fubjeCl ; when it is 
confidered that the fubjeCl w\as in feme mealiirc 
Impofed upon Ifim. And indeed, though fome 
parts of the poem have unavoidably become Ids 
intcrefting, others of a more general charadter 
ftill retain their charms. The pafl'agc from 
V. 149 to the end cannot fail of being enjoyed 
us long as it lliall be read ; and the wdiolc ol 
that pallugc, particularly the apollroplic ia 
the full paragraph, breathes the true Ipirit oi 
poetry. 

To avoid with decency cominon-jdace com- 
pljments, when wilting officially on the con> 
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mon-place topics of a royal birth, niarriage, or 
death, is a talk of no fmall difficulty. Warton 
has fuccecded in the taft not only with decency, 
but with dignity and fpirit. Of the three poems, 
which he wrote as Poetry-ProfefTor, to which 
may be added the Elegy on the Death of Fre- 
deric, the Verfes on the King s Marriage are the 
moft elegant, and moll diltinguilhed for their 
delicacy of compliment : though they have lefs 
poetical imagery than thofe on the Birth of the 
Prince of Wales, and lefs dignity than thofe on 
the Death of George the Second. To thefe 
laft it may be ()l)jec^ted, that, pregnant as they 
are with independent fentiments, and rich in 
appropriate claffical allufion, they have lefs con- 
cern with the King, on hofc death they w ere 
written, than with the diltinguilhed patriot, to 
whom they are addrelfed : an objection, which 
will hardly be removed by obl'erving that the 
luftre of the Minilter is reflected on the Mo- 
narch. Let me add however, that the Poet s 
judgment appears in the Elegy on Frederic. If 
wc confider the circumllances of the times, it 
niay be allowed, that to have celebrated the 
Prince’s political charadlcr might not have been 
advifable : but to a compliment on his domeftic 
virtues, and on his patronage of men of letters, 
no one could with propriety objedt ; for no one 
perhaps could deny that it was merited. 
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The Englifli Inferiptions are elegant and plcaf- 
5ng ; but that, which is faid to be written in a 
Hermitage, is eljiccially diftinguiflied, and par- 
ticularly by the exijuifitc llrokc at the conclufioii 
of the fourth llanza. 

To fay of the verfion from Job, that it is 
nervous and fpirited, is not much to commend 
it ; for it could not cafily ha\c been otheiwifc. 
But the paraphrafe of the whole of the book 
by Young, vshich was poetically imagined and 
fuitably executed, may well preclude all farther 
attempts of the fame kind. 

In the Paftoral, which profelTes to l)e at once 
a tranilation from Tlieocritus and an imitation 
ef Spenfer, the tlioiights of the Greek are in- 
genioufly adapted to the language and manner 
of the Englifli poet. 

ThcOdes tranflated from Horace, in imitation 
of Milton’s attempt, arc perhaps not inferior tQ 
that which they imitate. But Englifli Ijiic 
poetry can hardly fupport itfelf without rhyme: 
poffibly one caufe of this is its want of a variety 
of feet ; which want is compenfated in out 
heroic blank verfc, by full and fw'elling periods, 
where a perpetual recurrence of the fame ipc- 
cies of foot, and even the harflnicfs of 
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language itfelf, are relieved by a variety of 
paufe. 

The Monody at Stratford, the Odes to Sleep, 
to Upton, and at Vale-royal Abbey, the Com- 
plaint of Cherwell, and the Ode entitled Morn- 
ing, would not contribute much towards efta- 
blilhing the fame of a poet, nor add much to it 
when eftablifhed. The Complaint of Cherwell 
is however a pleafing paftoral ; Mafon called it, 
in his letter to the Author, the delicate Com- 
“ plaint of Cherwell/' The Monody, by no 
means a contemptible produdion, contains one 
image of a more fublimc and terrible nature, 
than our poet ufually fupplies. I mean in the 
i8th and four following verfes, particularly the 
two lafl: of them, which I never read with- 
out having my attention forcibly drawn to 
the lad feene in the Ele(dra of Sophocles, than 
which I do not know a finer fubjed for a deeply- 
moving tragic painting. The Ode at Vale- 
royal Abbey, the bed of thefe fix poems, though 
It is certainly heavy, and occafionally common- 
place, contains fome lefs hackneyed refledions 
on the benefits derived to modern times from 
nionadic inditutions, and fome fine touches of 
Gothic painting. Every fubjed, conneded with 
the ages of Chivalry and Romance, with Gothic 
nianners and Gothic arts, was contemplated 
^'ith peculiar fondnefs by Warton. 

VOL. I. J 
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The Verfes to Sir Jofliua Reynolds'’ are an 
admirable fpccimen of his excellence in this 
way ; though the paragraph beginning with the 
41ft verfe will fliow, that he was well qualified 
to difeern and enjoy the foftcr and more chaf- 
tlfed beauties of Grecian art. It is difficult to 
fay which is preferable, the defeription of a 
Gothic cathedral in the beginning of the poem, 
or that of the New" Collei^e window in the laft- 
mentioned paragraph. Each poffcires that merit 
which might be expefted from its more imme- 
diate fubjed, and will be preferred accordingly 
as the mind of the reader is more alive to 
fccncs of folemnity and magnificence, or to 
thole ot elegance and grace. 

There is fomewhat of grotefquc in the rude 
grandeur of the middle ages, which w'ould hardly 
efcape a man of the humorous propenfitics ot 
our Author, and which he has transfufed into 
one part of this poem with touches of delicate 
humour not unworthy of Addifon ; and lun 
thereby contributed to make it one of the mofi 
charaderillic of his perforniances, as it dlfplay^' 
the poet, the antiquarian, the man of claffica! 
tafte, and the man of humour. 

It w as a bold undertaking to venture on a 
fubjed, which had employed the genius of two 
of our moft eminent poets, one certainly a judgO; 
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and the other a praclltioncr, in tlic art of paint- 
ing: and which had produced from them two 
of the moft elegant and finithed pieces in the 
language ; I mean the Epiftlc of Drydcii to Sir 
Godfrey Kneller, and that of Pope to jervas. 
But as the attempt was bold, the event is not 
dlfgraceful to our Poet. The peculiarities in 
his fubjedl preclude general comparifon. Whllft 
Drydcn is naturally enough led to give fomc ac- 
count ol the origin and progrefs of painting, 
and Pope to exprefs his cagernefs to vifit its 
principal fchools, VVarton is with equal propriety 
engaged in delineating his Gothic fccnery. In 
feme parts however there is room for compari- 
fon ; and I do not think that the 45th and fif- 
teen following verfes yield in corrcclncfs of 
drawing, or in warm and appropriate colouring, 
to any in Pope or Drydcn, His poem has one 
advantage, perhaps in fome meafure incident to 
the fubjed, that it is more entire than either of 
the others : no part of it can be tranfpofed or 
taken away without injury to the whole. It is 
alfo more perfed than the others ; it has none 
the fanciful conceit of Drydcifs, nor of the 
fnartnefs and point of Pope’s. Let me add, 
by the way, that Pope’s conclnfion is more cfpe- 
dally in this bad taftc ; but that Dryden’s 
as much felicity both of thought and ex- 
prefiion as any lines in the langinigc. 

1 
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In the delineation of the fame or of fimilar 
feenes, we may expeft to find features of general 
refcmblance. But Nature is not fo perpetually 
the fame as to exclude variety of defeription, 
nor are the beauties ot Nature fo reftrided, as 
for thofe even in a fmgle profped to be com- 
prehended or remarked by the eye ot an indi- 
vidual. Hence the poet derives his power ot 
feledlng fonie from amongft a variety ot images, 
and of bringing forward to notice others, wliicli 
may have been before cither flightly touched 
on, or entirely overlooked. Inftances of both 
thefe cafes occur in almoft every page ot our 
Author’s deferiptive poems ; and mark him tor 
one who wrote from an attentive furvey ot the 
works of Nature, and not merely from the de- 
feriptionsof others; of one who, in the language 
of his favourite Milton, 

Forth ifRihig on a iumnicr’s morn to breathe, 
Among the pleafant villages and farms 
Adjoin’d, from each thing met conceiv’d delight. 
The fmell of grain, or tedded grals, or kine. 

Or dairy’, each rural tight, each rural found. 

Not that he difdained imitation ; for his imita- 
tions of other poets are frequent ; but there is 
generally afforiginality even in thofe of his dc- 
feriptions which arc formed by imitation ; and 
as he does not borrow through poverty, fo what 
lie borrows he makes his own, by the addition 
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;inA interweaving of circumftances not to be 
found in his archetype. And fo evident does 
this appear to me, that I have been furprifed to 
fee it remarked, ^that, in his defcriptive 
poetry, Milton was not only his model in re- 
fped of language and verlification, but of 
ideas.’’ To the former part of the remark I 
will readily accede, but cannot to the latter, at 
leaft in its full extent. That he fometimes imi- 
tates the ideas of Milton is fufficiently obvious; 
and the elegant remark of the critic is then juft, 
that his imitations of Milton, like the pidures 
of Raphael copied by Giullo Romano, are 
perfedly copied but I cannot allow that 
the whole of one of the moft Miltonic of his 
poems, the Ode on the Approach of Summer, 
much lefs that the remaining part of his deferip- 
tivc poetry, is copied or modelled from any one. 
There feems to me indeed to be one point, in 
which there is but little refemblance between 
the deferiptions of Warton and of Milton (at 
lead in his L’Allegro and II Penferofo, for to 
thofe poems the allufion feems chiefly to be 
niade). The delineations of Milton in thefe 
poems are fcldom fo clearly marked, as that a 
Pointer might be able to copy from them. But 
i^cither Claude nor Ruyfdalc ever painted a 
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more glowing or a more diftinft pidure, than 
arc many of the dcfcriptions of Warton, 

And this leads me to remark, that, togethcr 
with the faculty of fclcding from a variety of 
images, and of developing others, which are 
new and uncommon, he poircffed in an eminent 
degree that of reprefenting them fo clearly and 
accurately, as to make them appear rather pic- 
tures than dcfcriptions ; rather \Norks of the 
pencil than of the pen. It has been beautifully 
remarked by a critic of eminent taile and 
learning, tliat the ancients Irivc very little of 
the pidurcfquc in their deferiptive poetry. 

They have no Thomibns, for tliey had no 

Claudes.” Without attending then to the 
ancients, I would ohferve, that Warton in his 
delineations of nature may be compared with 
the beft modern poets in the fame line, and 
will by no means fink in the comparifbn. For 
being an attentive obferver of nature, objcT 
were clearly impreffed upon his Imagination; 
and as the more clear is the perception, which 
the mind has of any objebl, the more clearly in 
general will they be deferibed, he fliares with 
I'homfon, the great mafter of the art, the praik 
of truth and diftindnefs ; and is fometimes 

^ Mr. 'Jvviniivr, in the fiia Differtation prefixed to his abh 
traullatioa and njinmeolary un Aiiftotlc’s Poetic. 
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iriore pl^lurefque, becaufc he is more fimplc and 
fcledl, even than Thomfon hinifclf. 

It is to be regretted however that the defcrip- 
tive poetry of Warton is fo purely dcfcriptive ; 
that it has fo few touches of manners or paf- 
fions, fuch as are found in the Georgies of Vir- 
gil ; fo little of moral reflection, fuch as gives a 
rclifli to that exquifitc piece of Dyer, which 
makes us lament that he has written no more 
of the fame kind ; and fo little of religious re- 
flection, fuch as particularly recommends Thom- 
fon s Scafons, and which a contemplation of the 
works of Nature feems peculiarly calculated to 
infpire. The unexpected infertion of fuch 
reflections,” fiys Dr. Warton, with fmgular 
felicity of illuftration', imparts to us the fame 
plcafure that we feel, when, in wandering 
through a wilderncfs or grove, we fuddenly 
behold in the turning of the walk a Itatue of 
'' fomc Virtue or Mule.” 

This circumftance w^ould probably have con- 
f derable influence on my decifion, were I called 
on to place the feveral dcfcriptive poems of 
our Author in their order of merit. Of the 
Hamlet, the Firft of April, the Ode to a Friend, 
that on the Approach of Summer, the 


^ r.fiay on Pope, Vol. I. 
J 4 
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Hamlet would ftand firft, and the Flrft of April 
laft ; though not one of the others excels, or 
perhaps equals, the latter in variety of natural 
and appropriate imagery. 

This likewife gives its greateft effeft to that 
which is at prefent the moft known, and will 
always deferve to be the moft popular of War- 
ton’s poems, The Suicide where an ap- 
peal is made not only to the fancy, but to the 
heart ; where the moft ftriking poetical imagery 
is not only clothed in the moft exprelTive dic- 
tion, but heightened by the tendereft fenti- 
ments j and all confpire to promote the nobleft 
purpofes ; to comfort the miferable, and to re- 
ftrain the vicious, by enforcing the dictates of 
religion. The great excellence of this poem 
may not unreafonably excite regret that it is 
not perfedl. I have before remarked, that it has 
too much alliteration; and to this may be added, 
that it is too allegorical. Particularly the laft 
part of the 1 4th ftanza is made obfcure by the 
figurativenefs of its language ; even had it not 
produced this efFecft, the allegory would have 
been objedlionable. A fentiment truly dignified 
does not want any pomp of language to fup- 
port it. I may mention here the additional 
fpirit given to this Ode by its dramatic form ; a 
merit which it has in common with the two 
which follow. 
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The Crufade*' and the Grave of Arthur” 
are perhaps the moft poetical of our Author’s 
poems. They are imitative in that fenfe, In 
which alone Ariftotle feems to confidcr poetry 
as ftridly imitative ; namely, when the poet 
takes upon him the character of feme other 
perfon, and ads and fpcaks accordingly: whence, 
though the dramatic poet is not the oply imita- 
tor, he alone is uniformly fo ; and others only 
become fo when they give their works a drama- 
tic turn, by affumiiig another charadcr. And 
this is done by Warton in the odes before us ; 
and nothing certainly gives fo much animation 
to any fpecics of poetry, or is in confequence 
more adapted to the Jyric. 

In thefe odes too, the geographical parts are 
well managed, and the manners of chivalry well 
depidured. But the Autlior fliould be particu- 
larly commended for the choice of his fubjeds, 
and for celebrating domeftic exploits,” or more 
ftrldly perhaps domeftic traditions ; for no En- 
glifhman, certainly no poetical Englifliman, can 
hear with indifference of 

^ ... what refoutuls 

In fable or romance of Uthcr’s foil ; 

or of what refounds, in fcarcely lefs roman- 
tic hiftory, of the achievements of ‘‘ Englifli 
Richard/* 
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Of the two odes, the Crufade” is certainly 
fuperior to the other both in invention and exe- 
cution. The plan is formed by the poet him- 
felt; whereas that of the other is exadly wdiat 
had been chalked out by Camden and Drayton. 
The execution alfo is more animated, for there' 
is in it nothing fuperfluous or redundant ; and 
this can hardly be fald ot the other, which con- 
tains more prolix dcicription : a material fault 
in Ivric poetry. It may be queftioned befide^, 
whether the conclufion of the ‘‘ Grave ot Ar- 

tluir” might not have been fliortencd with 
efle^i: ; and whelber the difeovery is not repre- 
fented as having too powerful an influence on 
Henry. 

The Sonnet, a fpccies of poetry, foreign to 
the genius of the Englifh language, and Angu- 
larly liable to ftitfnefs, was not very fuitable to 
the talents of a man, whofe prevailing tank 
was a want of cafe. Warton’s fonnets however 
have as much merit as fonnets ufually have. 
Two of them, thofe to Wynflade and the River 
Lodon, have been frequently fpoken of witii 
approbation. They are certainly fuperior tt the 
others ; it may be, becaufe they flaow more oi 
the genuine feelings of the Author. 

His Icfs ferious pieces are deferving ot com- 
mendation, though not equally fo : but they all 
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fliare in this common praife, that they have 
humour and pleafantry without licentioufncfs. 

The Panegyric on Oxford Ale” is inferior to 
philips’s “ Splendid Shilling,” of which it is 
an imitation, rather becaufe it is not the origi- 
nal, than on account of any defed: in the execu- 
tion. The Progrefs of Difeontent” is an ex- 
quifite pidure of human life, exemplified in an 
individual inftane'e : Dr. Warton has pronounced 
it in his opinion “ the heft imitation of Swift 

that has yet appeared.” A declfion fo well 
founded, as to avert from him any imputation 
of prejudice. Newmarket,” the only fatire. 
which our poet has written, is remarkable for 
its vein of fevere aitd manly indignation : nor 
do I think that it can be deemed inferior to the 
heft fatlrical compofitions of Pope or Young. 
The apoftrophe to (yrecce, with which it con- 
cludes, being in fo much higher a drain, might 
on that account be objcdionable, did it not arife 
fo naturally out of the fubjed. 

The Ode for Mufic might well be difpenfed 
with ; it has little of poetry to recommend 
cither its thoughts or expreflions ; and the in- 
trodudion of Minerva (to fay the bed of it) is 
puerile. 

The Laureate Odes arc the mod driking 
tedimony of the drength of Warton’s poetical 
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genius. Intanglcd in the difficulties of a per- 
petually-recurring fubjed, he is like Milton's 

lion pawing to get free 

His hinder parts. 

One clrcumftance indeed was favourable to him. 
Though he rejeded indiferiminate panegyric 
with a manly fpirit of independence, to have 
avoided all celebration of his royal Mafter would 
have been an unworthy derelidion of what is 
confidercd the duty of his office. Fortunately 
he was enabled to perform this duty without 
any proftitution of his Mufe ; and to defcant 
with fmeerity on the perfonal charader of his 
Sovereign ; on his domeftic virtues, his patron- 
age of the ufeful and liberal arts ; his encourage- 
ment of maritime difcoverics ; and his paternal 
regard for his people. 

But thefe perfonal virtues would not have 
furniflied conftant argument for the laureate 
odes of Warton ; and even the genius of Pin- 
dar, when engaged In the lame kind of pane- 
gyrical compofition, fought for matter in colla- 
teral topics. Warton proceeded on the fame 
plan ; and his odes are diftinguilhed not only 
by the manlinefs of their fentiments, but by 
the felicity of their claffical allufions, and the 
richnefs of their Gothic imagery. 


In the Ode for the New Year 1786, the ap- 
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plication of a moft delightful thought in Homer 
and Pindar to the circumftances of his own 
country was lingularly happy ; and the Ode for 
the Birth-day in the fame year, wherein he 
charaderifes the Poets laureate (if I may ufc 
the expreffion) of Greece, is inferior only to 
that of the following year, in wdiich he does the 
fame with the Poets laureate of England. The 
latter ode is perhaps fuperior on the whole ; 
though there is no part of it written in fuch 
exqulfite tafte, or with fo much apparent In- 
tereft in the fubjeft, as the character of Theo- 
critus, his favourite paltoral poet, in the former; 
unlefs indeed it is the charader of his no lefs 
favourite romantic poet, Spenfer, in the latter. 

‘‘We have formerly obferved,” fays a critic, 
whom, as I have once or twice had occafion to 
diflent from, I now quote with approbation and 
pleafure, that our Bard was particularly happy 
in deferiptive poetry ; and ho has fince, in 
his official odes as Poet Laureate, rendered 
it juft and neceflary to extend this praife to 
his felicity in Gothic painting : for which he 
probably qualified himfelf by his ftudy ot 
Chaucer, Spenfer, and other old authors, who 
'' have deferibed the feats of knights and borons 
bold, and who 

In fage and folemn tunes have fung 
Of turneys and of trophies hung. 
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“ The Odes for 1787 and 1788, while the Bard 
“ had no fplendid foreign or domeftic events 
“ to celebrate, nor any calamities to deplore, 
“ abound with Gothic pictures and embcllilh* 
“ ments, which give that kind of mellow- 
“ nefs to thefe poems, that time confers on 
“ medals and produdlions of the pencil.” A 
happy illuftration, and the lame with that w’hich 
I have above remarked to be given by Quinti- 
lian of the effcd produced by the adoption oi 
antiquated words. With rclpedl to thefe four 
odes, or rather tlic three laft of them, I am 
unwilling even fccmingly to depreciate the 
others, by declaring a preference for either. I 
cannot however but add, that the opening of 
that on Windfor Caftlc fliows the grandeft and 
moft vigorous conception. 

The tw'o laft odes arc in a different ftyle: 
the laft in particular, which contains a eulogy 
on the principal mineral iprings in England, 
blended with two or three fabulous or hll- 
torical allufions, which Drayton perhaps fup- 
plied him with, contains alfo more glowing 
defeription than any of his former poems : and 
being compofed but a few days before his 
death, proves that his fancy was ftill warm and 
aftive. 

It has been already intimated that our Poet 
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refemblcs Pindar In the fcdcdlion of his tojucs ; 
let me here add, that he difplays a Pindaric 
boldnefs and fire in his execution. P)ut as thefe 
and fimilar expreffions arc ofccu iifcJ, perhaps 
without any determinate meanin;.!;, it ieems 
advifable to mention, for the fake of prccilion, 
that by a Pindaric boldnefs and fire I would 
inulerflund manllnefs of fcntiinent, grand and 
lofty imagery, glowdng words, and a h.igldy- 
wrought and metaphorical ftyle : qualities, more 
truly Pindaric than thole which li>mc pcrlbns 
feem to think conflitutc an imitation of Pindar; 
fuch as irregular metre, fudden and uncoiincded 
tranfitions, and obfeure afid conlufed thoughts. 
Warton however has more of Pindar’s majclly, 
than of his cntluifiafm ; vvhleli latter has been 
carried perhaps to its greatefe extent in the 
Englilli language by nature in Dryden’s Alcx- 
andcr’s Fcall*,” and by art in The Bard” cf 
Gray. 

Of the Latin poems of Warton little need be 
laid ; as the judgment of his brother concerning 
them has never been dilbuted., ihat they are 
written wdth a true chalhca! Purity, EP^gance, 
and Simplicity.” The Author (to life another 
expreHion of the Doctor’s) feems to have thought 
Latin. 

Ills model was evidently Virgil ; though in 
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the opening of the Verfes on the rebuilding of 
Trlhity College Chapel, he appears to wifh for 
the Ovidian Graces of Bathurft. This was un- 
doubtedly the moft arduous of his Latin poems, 
and difplays the greateft knowledge and com- 
mand of the language; but it is at the fame 
time much lefs calculated to create general in- 
tercft than Mons Catharinae. The number of 
readers interefted in the one fubjedl is compara- 
tively fmall ; but every one is alive to whatever 
aw^akens the feelings, and recalls the fports and 
employments, of youth. 

The two hendecafyllaba entitled In Horto 
feript.'’ and Apud Hortum jucundiffimum 
Wintoniae,'* are worthy of the hand of Flami- 
nius : and the Epitaph on Mrs. Serle, and that in 
the inferiptionum Deleftus” which begins 0 
dulcis puer, have all the delicacy and tendernefs 
of the piireft Greek models; and are fuch as 
might have proceeded from Meleager or Calli- 
machus, had they written in the language ot 
Catullus. 

A modern writer of an ancient language is 
always liable to inaccuracies. Wd are how- 
ever furprifed at finding in fuch a man as 
Warton, miftakes of fo glaring a kind as that ot 
making Tempe a noun feminine of the fingular 
number. 
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If thefe obfcrvations are juft, it may be con- 
cluded, by way of general remark, that, not- 
withftanding his blcmifties, for blemifhcs he 
undoubtedly had, Warton is entitled to claim 
no mean rank amongft the poets of his country: 
that' he difplays great fticility and variety of 
powers; that his ftyle is forcible and ornament- 
ed ; his thoughts loity and dignified ; his imagery 
in his deferiptive poetry fcled, new, and dif- 
tinft ; in his lyric poetry, gorgeous and magni- 
ficent ; that in his lefs ferious pieces he has the 
humour, without the grofinefs, of Swiit ; that 
in his Latin compofitions he fliows a true claf- 
fical taftc and feeling; and that, in all his poems, 
though he abounds in imitations of his predc- 
cefibrs, his imitations arc not fervile, and that 
what he borrows lie makes his own. 

In one department he is not only unequalled, 
but original and unprecedented : I mean in ap- 
plying to modern poetry the cmbcllifliment of 
(jothic manners and Gothic arts ; the tourna- 
ments and fcftivals, the [)Octry, miific, painting, 
and architcd'urc of elder days.” Nor can I hcic 
refrain from repeating, that, though engaged 
in tlic fcrvicc, his talents wxrc never proftitiitcd 
to the undue pralfe, of royalty : nor from adding 
as a topic of incidental applaufe, that, though he 
wanders in the ma/x's of fancy, lie niay always 
be reforted to as fupplying at Icaft an harmlels 

VOL. L 
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timufement ; and that with Milton and Gray, 
whom he refembled in various other points, he 
fhares alfo this moral commendation, that his 
laurels, like theirs, are untainted by impurity, 
and that he has uniformly written (to ufe the 
words of another unfullied bard*) 

Verfe that a Virgin without blufli may read. 


* Sylveftcr s Du Bartas. 
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THE 


triumph of ISIS. 

OCCASIONED BY 

ISIS AN ELEGY. 

(Written in 1749, the Author’s 21ft year.) 


Quid mihi nefcio quam^ proprio cum TyBrtde, Roma?u 
Se?nper in ore geris^ Rcfcruni fi vcra parentes^ 

Hanc urhem infano nullus qui marte petivit^ 

Lcctatus violajje redlt. Nec numina fedent 

Dejlituunt, Cl Audi AN. 


On clofing flowers when genial gales difliife 
The fragrant tribute of refrelliing dews; 

When chants the milk-maid at her balmy pail. 
And weary reapers whiflle o'er the vale ; 


The Triumph of Ifis &:c.] For an account of the occafion, on 
which this Poem was written, and of the circumllances connedled 
with it, fee the memoirs prefixed to this edition. There are feve- 
ral variations in the poem as it now llands, and as it firft appeared 
in 4to. and in the Union : but they are in general too trifling to 
require any particular notice. 

V. 3. When chants the milk-maid at her balmy pail. 

And weary reapers whiflle o’er the vale 3] 

See nearly the fame circumflances in a morning landlcape, IdAU 
ver. 63 . 

While the plowman near at hand 
JVhiJiks o’er the furrow’d land, 

And the miJk-maid fnigetb blithe. 


t 4 T 

Charm’d by the murmurs of the quivering lliadc^ 
O’er Isis’ willow-fringed banks I ftray’d : ( 

And calmly mufing through the twilight way, 
In penfive mood I fram’d the Doiic lay. 
When lo ! from opening clouds a golden gleam 
Pour’d fudden fplendors o’er the fliadowy ftream; 
And from the wave arofc it’s guardian queen, n 
Known by her fweeping ftolc of glofly green; 
While in the coral crown, that bound her brow, 
Was wove the Delphic laurel’s verdant bough. 


V, 6, O’er Is is’ willow-fringed banks] Fur inflances of filngcd" 
ufed in this manner, both fiinply and in compuutiun, fee Wkirtoii) 
note on Cornu Sy vcr. 890. 

By the ru{\\y- fringed bank 

Where grows the willow and the oficr dank. 

The word from its frequent rccunencc appears a favourite wllli 
our poet. 

V. 12. — Her fweeping hole] Correfponding with Iloinei'^ 
iXKsaiTTJTrXy? (//. Z. V. 442.) as <^//‘m'-{lipper’d” below, v. 16. b 
altered from a^yvfom^a, (II. A. 538.) Milton ufes tinfel-lllpper'd,” 
CornuSy 877. W. Browne, in Britannia s Pajloralsy had retaiiH'd 
with greater jiulgmcnt ^‘Jllvcr footed f (Book ii. Song i. and m 
other places) which had been introduced into the language by 
Chapman in his tranllation of Homer. 

V. 13. While in the coral crown, that bound her brow] k> 
Drayton’s Mnjes Elyfiurriy a flicphcrd thus compliments his iniftreh' 
With coral 1 will have thee crown'd, 

Whofe branches intricately wound 
Shall girt thy temples every way. 

Njimpbal. 2. vol. iv. p. 1460. edit, i/jj* 
In the Odeffr MufiCy ver. 32. Ids has coral- crowned ircjfes!' CIut* 
well in Complaint of Cbcrwcll, v, 15. wears a coral- cindlindfdi- 
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As the fmooth furface of the dimply flood 15 
Xhe filver-flippef d virgin lightly trod ; 

From her loofe hair the dropping dew flie 
prefs’d. 

And thus mine ear in accents mild addrcfs’d. 

No more, my fon, the rural rccd employ, 

Nor trill the tinkling flrain of empty joy ; 20 

No more thy lovc-refounding fonnets fuit 
To notes of paftoral pipe, or oaten flute. 

For hark ! high-thron*d on yon majefllc walls, 
To the dear Mufe afflided Freedom calls : 24 

When Freedom calls, and Oxford bids thee fing, 
Why flays thy hand to flrike the founding flring? 
While thus, in Freedom’s and in Phoebus’ fpite, 
The venal fons of flavifli Cam unite ; 

To fliakc yon towers when Malice rears her creft, 
Shall all my fons in filencc idly reft ? ao 

V. 15. Tlic dimply flood] Comus, 119. 

By d'lmplcd brook and fountain brim. 

V. 22, To notes of paftoral pipe, or oaten flute.] Lyc'idas, 
ver. 32. 

Meanwhile the rural ditties were not mute 
Temper’d to the oaten Jute. 

Comus ) 343. 

Or Ibund o^fajloral reed, with oaten flops, 

Collins in his Ode to Evenhig had the fame in his eye : 

If aught of oaten Jlop or pajloral fong 

May hope, chalte Bve, to foothe thy modeft ear. 

B3 



Still fing, O Cam, your fav rite Freedom’s 

caufc ; 

Still boaft of Freedom, while you break her laws: 
To power your fongs of Gratulation pay, 

To courts addrefs foft flattery’s fervile lay. 
What though your gentle Mason’s plantive 
verfe 35 

Has hung with fweetefl: wreaths Mufeus’ herfe; 
What though your vaunted bard’s ingenuous woe, 
Soft as my flream, in tuneful numbers flow ; 
Yet ftrovc his Mufc, by fame or envy led, 

To tear the laurels from a filler’s head ? — 4a 

Mifguided youth ! with rude unclaffic rage 

V. 55. What though your gentle Mason’s plaintive verfe 
Has hung with fweetefl wreaths Mufaius’ herfe ;] 
Alluding to Mafon’s Mujecusy a Monody to the memory of Pope, 
It is however rather a puerile performance^ and not worthy of lb 
high a character j though tlie imitations in it are occafionally 
good j indeed much j)refcrablc to Pope’s defpicable imitations, ^3 
he calls them, of Chaucer and Spenfer, of whom in reality they 
arc bafe caricatures. 

V. 37. What though your vaunted bard’s Ingenuous woe. 

Soft as my llream, in tuneful numbers flow;] 

Drayton of the Mufc : 

Smooth as the lowly Jiream flie foftly now doth glide. 

Poly-olhion, Song 14.. vol. iii. p. 930. 

But fee Denham’s celebrated addrefs to the Thames in CDOjtcr^ 
Hill: 

O could I flow like thee, and make thy flreavi 
My great example, as it is my theme, 

Tho’ deep yet clear, tho’ gentle yet not dull. 

Strong without rage, without o’ci flowing full. 
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To blot the beauties of thy whiter page ! 

A rage that fullies e’en thy guiltlefs lays. 

And blalls the vernal bloom of half thy bays. 

Let Granta boaft the patrons of her name, -u 
Each fplendid fool of fortune and of fame ; 

Still of preferment let her Ihine the queen, 
Prolific parent of cacli bowing dean : 

Be hers each prelate of the pamper’d cheek, 
Each courtly chaplain, fandlified and fleck : .'io 
Still let the drones of her exhaurllefs hive 
On rich pluralities fupinely thrive : 

Still let her fenates titled flaves revere. 

Nor dare to know the patriot from the peer ; 
No longer charm’d by "Virtue’s lofty fong, 55 
Once heard fage Milton’s manly tones among. 
Where Cam, meandering thro’ the matted reeds. 
With loitering wave his groves of laurel feeds, 

V. 4^. Granta — ] Cambridge. In note to ver. <^7, apafl’age is 
quoted from Ep. Hall’s Satires, where the river (Jam is called 
Grant. The Saxon name of the town was Grantan bridge, or 
Grantabridge. 

V. 48. — Each bowing dean:] Young, In his Lr)ve of Fame, 
Satire iv. fays, with allufion, as it feems, to fome particulaijj^ and 
well-known character, 

And then he can oiitbow the h(KUing dean. 

V. 57. Where Cam, meandering through the matted reeds. 
With loitering wave his groves of laurel feeds.] • 

Cam is well enough diftinguilhed by his reeds and loitering 
B 4 
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’Tis ours, my fon, to deal the facrcd bay, 
Where honour calls, and juftice points the way; 
To wear the well -earn’d wreath that merit 
brings, 

And fnatch a gift beyond the reach of kings. 
Scorning and fcorn’d by courts, yon Mule’s bower 
Still nor enjoys, nor leeks, the fmile of power. 
Though wakeful V^engeance w^atch my cryftal 
fpring, O'j 


wave but I believe that his groves of laurel,” as well as the 
oliv’cl port.ils” of Ihs (fee ver, 77) cxiO only in the imagination of 
the poet. Milton fays of the former more appropriately, but with 
no fmall appearance of contempt, 

Stdt qnoque jmicofas Cunn remearc pahides^ 

Atqiic iterum raucae murrmir aclirc itholft*. i. ver 89, 
I will here take occafion to cbferve, that a paflage in the fame 
elegy was perhaps fuggeflecl by Biibop Hall : 

Me tenet urbs reflua quam I hamefis alluit uncla, 

Meque nec iiivifum patria dulcis habet. 

Jam nec arundiferum niihi cura revilcre C amum, 

Nec dudum vetiti me Laris angit amor : 

Nuda nec arva placent, umbraf<]ue negantia mollcsj 
Guam male Phcebicolis convenit ilte locus. V. 9. 

What baler Mule can bide 

To fit and fing by Granta’s naked lide ? 

They haunt the tided Thames and fait Medway 
E’er fmee the fame of their late bridal day : 

Nought have we here but willow-fhaded Ihore, 

To tell our Grant his banks are left forlore. B. i. Sat, i. 
In one or two inftaitccs the refemblancc is minute : particularly 
the epithet “ rcd'ua” of Milton, fo much admired by Warton, ex- 
a6lly ;anfwers to the tided” of Bp. Hall. It is well known that 
Milton was a penfioner of Chrift’s College, Cambridge. 
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Though Perfecution wave her iron -wing, 

AikI, o’er yon fpiry temples as fhe flies, 

“ Thefe deftin’d feats be mine,” exulting cries; 
Furtune’s fair fmiles on Ifis ftill attend : 

And, as the dews of gracious heaven dcfcend 70 
Unafk’dj^unfeen, in Itill but copious lliow’rs. 
Her {lores on me fpontaneous Bounty pours. 
See, Science walks with recent chaplets crown’d; 
With fancy’s flrain my fairy fliades refbund ; 
My Mufe divine Hill keeps her cuftom’d flate, 75 
The mien erec^,,and high majeflic gait : 


V. 66 . Though Pcrlecution wave her iron wing, Bcc.] An evi- 
dent imitation of a paliage in his father’s paraphiate of Horace, 
B. ii. Od. S. 

At this Corruption fmiles with ghahly grin, 

Furetclling triumphs to her litter Sin; 

Who, as with baneful wuig aloft Jhc fies, 

This ruhid land he mine,' exulting cries : 

Glim Tyranny attends her on her way. 

And whets his flaming fword, that thirds to flay. P. 49. 
In the third volume of Dodllcy’s Collegium is a poem, entitled 
Fathion.a Satire,” in fume editions printed anonyniouily, but in 
one, which I have I'ecn, liiid to be by Dr. Jof. Warton. Into that 
poem the above fix lines have been introduced with one or tw6 
flight variations. 

V. 75. My Mufc divine ftill keeps her cuftom’d ftate. 

The mien cred, and high majeflic gait :] 

Penferofo, ver. 3 7 . 

Come, but keep thy wonted ftatc 
With even ftep and mufing gate. 

See note on the paflage. Drayton in Mnjes Eljifiutn, Nymph, 7. 
iv. p. 1465, 
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Green as of old each oliv’d portal fmiles. 

And ftill the Graces build my Grecian piles : 
My Gothic fpires in ancient glory rife, 

And dare with wonted pride to rulli into tht 
fkies. K 

E’en late, when Radcllffe’s delegated train 
Aufpicious Ihone in Ifis’ happy plain ; 

When yon proud dome, fair Learning’s ampleft 
llirine, 

Beneath its Attic roofs receiv’d the Nine ; 
Was Rapture mute, or ceas’d the glad acclame,85 
To RadclitFe due, and Ifis’ honour’d name ? 
What free-born crouds adorn’d the feftive day, 
Nor bluflr’d to wear my tributary bay ! 

fo godclefs-likc 2.. gate, 

Each ftep lo full of vwjtjly and Jhite. 

The pafi'age in the text was originally, 

]\Ty Mufe divine Hill keeps her <LUonted (late. 

V. 81. E’en late, when Radcllffc’s delegated train, 8rc.] En 
Radcllfl'e Library was dedicated on the 15th of April, 1749? 
fime year in which this poem was written. The ceremony was 
attended by Charles Duke of Beaufort, Edward Earl of Oxford, 
and the other trullces of Dr. Radcliffe’s will ; and a fpeerb 
u})on the occahon was delivered in the Theatre by Dr. King, 
Principal of St. Mary Hall, and Public Orator of the Univerfily- 
In order to make (bnte allufions in the poem more intelHgibloj it 
is ncccifary to add, that the “'Sage” complimented in ver. 1 1 1. is 
King ; and “ the Puny Champion,” and the “ Parricide” of verfes, 
13 1, and 136, were defigned for another member of the Univerfityj 
with whom Dr, King was engaged in a controverl)'. 
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How each brave breaft with honeft ardors heav’d. 
When Sheldon’s fane the patriot band receiv’d; go 
While, as wc loudly hail’d the chofen few% 
Rome’s awful fenatc rufli’d upon the view! 


O may the day in latell annals fliine, 

That made a Beaufort and an Harley mine : 
That bade them leave the loftier fccne awhile, q 5 
The pomp of [^uiltlefs ftnte, the patriot toil. 

For bleeding Albion’s aid the fage defign, 

To hold lliort dalliance with the tuneful Nine. 
Then Mufic left her filver fphere on high, 

And bore each ftrainof triumph from the Iky; lOO 


V. 90, — Sheldon’s fane — ] The Theatre, built byAbp. Sheldon 
about 1670. See note on Sacdlum Coll. Trm. injliiuratum, 
ver. 157. 

V. 98. To hold diort dalliance with the tuneful Nine.] From 
Milton : 

— where the liipient King 
Hdd dalliance with his fair Egyptian Ipoufe, 

Par. Lojl, ix. 443. 

And Warton has the fame expreffion in his Ode on the approach of 
Simmer, where fpeaking of Poely, he fays, 

She iliall be my blooming bride; 

With her, as years lucceffive glide, 
ril bold divineft dalliance. Ver. 33 “;. 

Mafctn, in Mnjaus, publlflied in 1747* years before this poem; 
Trembling he ftrove to court the tuneful maid 
With ftripllng arts, and dalliance all too weak. 

V. 99. Then Mufic left her filver fphere on high,] Agreeably to 
the pleafing notion of the mufic of the fphercs, of which Poctiy 
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Sweird the loud fong, and to my chiefs around 
Pour d the full pagans of mellifluous found. 

My Naiads blithe the dying accents caught. 
And Iifl:enlng danc’d beneath their pearly grot: 
In gentler eddies play’d my confcious wave, loj 
And all my reeds their fofteft whifpers gave ; 
Each lay with brighter green adorn’d my bowcn, 
And breath’d a frcflicr fragrance on my flowers. 

But lo! at once the pealing concerts ceafe, 
And crouded theatres are hufli’d in peace, nu 
See, on yon Sage how^ all attentive fland. 

To catch his darting eye, and waving hand. 
Hark! he begins, with all a Tully’s art. 

To pour the didates of a Cato’s heart : 

Skill’d to pronounce what noblcll thoughts in- 
fpire, 

He blends the fpeaker's with the patriot’s fire ; 

has frequently availed herfelf. This feciiis to have been in the 
mind of the author of the book of Job, when he fays, that at the 
laying of the foundation.', of the earth, The morning Jhns fun^ to- 
gether, and all the fonb of God fliouted for joy.” xxwiii. 7. 

V. 107. Each lay with brighter green adorn'd iny bowci., 
And breath’d a freflier fragrance on iny ilowers.] 

A contraft to Pope's finlfned pi6lure of the etferts of melancholy* 
Her gloomy prefence faddens all the I'cciie, 

Shades every Jiower, arid darkens every green, 

Deepens the murmur of the falling Hoods, . 

And breathes a browner horror on the woods. 

EJotf. to Abel. 1(0 r 
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Bold to conceive, nor timorous to conceal, 
What Britons dare to think, he dares to telL 
’Tis his alike the ear and eye to charm, 

To win with adion, and with fenfc to warm; 120 
Untaught in flowery periods to difpenfe 
The lulling founds of fweet impertinence : 
la frowns or fmiles he gains an equal prize, 

Nor meanly fears to fall, nor creeps to rife ; 

Bids happier days to Albion be reftor’d, 125 
Bids ancient Juftice rear her radiant fword ; 
From me, as from, my country, claims applaufc. 
And makes an Oxford’s, a Britannia’s caufe. 

While arms like thefc my fledfall; fages wield, 
While mine is Truth’s impenetrable Ihield ; i 3 o 
Say, lliall the Puny Champion fondly dare 
To wage with force like this fcholaftic war? 
Still vainly fcribble on with pert pretence, 


V, 1 18. What Britons dare to think, he dares to tell.] In the 
knne ihythm with a line In Young’s Love cf Fame, Sat. v. 
Thalcftris triumphs In a manly mien, 

Loud is her accent, and her phrafe obtcenc j 
In fair and open dealing where’s the Ihame.^ 

JJLal nature daii-s to glvc,y/v duus to name. 

V. 120. —with fenfe to warm] This is not lutliciently precilc. 
The property of “ feufe” is lefs to warm, to excite the palliuns, 
than to convince the judgment. 

V. J24. Nor meanly fears to fall, nor creeps to rife ;] The con- 
hrudion of this line is faulty. 
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With all the rage of pedant impotence? 

Say, fliall I fofter this domeftic peft, 135 

This parricide, that wounds a mother’s breaft? 

Thus in fome gallant fliip, that long has bore 
Britain’s vidorious crofs Ironi lliorc to lliore, 
By chance, beneath her clofc fcqucller’d cells, 
Some low-born worm, a lurbing mifchicf dwclh; 
Eats his blind way, and taps \\ ith fccrct guile 
The deep foundations of the floating pile : 

In vain the foreft lent its ftatclicfl; pride, 

Rear’d her tall madr, and fram’d her knotty fide; 
The martial thunder's rage in vain flie flood, ui 
With every conflidl of the llormy flood; 

More furc the reptile’s little arts devour. 

Than wars, or wa\'es, or Eurus’ wintry power, 

Ye fretted pinnacles, ye fanes fublimc, 

Ye towers that wear the moiTy veil of time; ijo 
Ye mafly piles of old munificence, 

V. 137. ^that long has bore 

Britain’s vi6torious crofs from (bore to fliore.] 

Pope, in JFimifor Forcjl : 

Bear Britams thunder, and her crofs dlfplay 
lo the bright regions of the rlfing day, Ver. 387* 

V. 141. Eats his blind way] The exj^reflion is claflical. Vitgii 
fpeaka of coectis ignis [JEn. iv. 2.) and coecum vulnus (x. 753 ' 
Euripides, in Pboenife, vcr. 848. 
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At once the pride of learning and defence ; 

Ye cloifters pale, that lengthening to the light, 
To contemplation, ftep by ftep, invite ; 

Te high-arch’d walks, where oft the whifpcrs 
clear iss 

Of harps unfeen have fwept the poet’s ear ; 

Ye temples dim, where pious duty pays 
Her holy hymqs of ever-echoing praife ; 

V. At once the pride of learning and defence j] Virg, 

—dc’ats ct lufamen in armis. 

V. 1 Ye cloiflcrs pale] II Pimf. ver. 1^56. 

To walk the ftudioiis chijlcrs pale. 

V. 155. Ye high-arch’d walks, where oft the whifpers clear 
Of harps unfeen have (wept the poet’s ear 
An happy inftance of an improved thought, Thcfc lines were at 
.nil written, 

Ye high-arch’d walks, where oft the bard has caught 
The glowing fentinient, the lofty thought. 

There can be not a doubt that as they now band they are greatly 
more poetical. Poffibly the alteration may have been fuggelled b) 
Thomfon’s Summer : 

Angelic harps aic in full concert heard, 

And voices chaimting from the woud-crown’d hill, 

The deepening dale, or inmoft fylvan glade j 
A privilege by us bdlowM alone 
On Contemplation, or the hallow’d car 
Of poet, fwelllng to fcraphic ftrain. Ver. c y 9 . 

Cbinparc alfo Par. Lo/I, iv, 677. 

Millions of fpirltnal creatures walk the earth 
Unfeen, both when we wake and when we llcep : 

— ^how often from the llccp 

Of echoing hill or thicket have we heard 
Celeftial voices, See. 
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Lo ! your lov’d Ifis, from the bordering vale, 
With all a mother’s fondnefs bids you haill^K^^^ 
Hail, Oxford, hail ! of all that’s good and great, 
Of all that’s fair, the guardian and the feat ; 
Nurfe of each brave purfuit, each generous aim, 
By truth exalted to the throne of fame ! 

Like Greece in fcicncc and in liberty, 

As Athens learn’d, as Lacedemon free ! 

Ev’n now, confefs’d to my adoring eyes, 

In awful ranks thy giited fons arife. 

Tuning to knightly talc his Ih itilh reeds, 

Thy genuine bards immortal Chaucer leads : ic 
liis hoary head o'crlooks the gazing quire, 
And beams on all around cclcftial fire. 


V. 169, Tuning to knightiy talc his Britlih reeds, 

Thy genuine baids iniinorlal Chaucer leads, 

(t is upon the aulhoiity of Lekind. followed by Speght and Uir\ 
in their lives of ('haucer, that Oxford lays claini to a part 
Chaucers education ; and it probably nproii the fame authoii!'' 
as none is mentioned, that Warton in his Hi/kry of 
Poctiy, i. .340 makes the lame allertkm. In his Court of Im'C bi'v 
ever, ver. 912. Chaucer Ipcak^ of himfelf under the name * 
raider of Philogcnet — of Cinnh],ft\ Clcrli." Upon \vlii(!i3k 

nyrwhitt oblervcs, that it is “ by no means a dccidvc ju'out 
“ he was really educated at Cambridge j but it may be adimit^ak’’ 
a ftrong argument that he was not educated at Oxford.” 
Tyrwhitl’s Chaucer's C. T. p, 17, edit. 0 \, 1798. However, i'l' 
rafe of this fort, even tradition is liilfu'ient authority lor a p 
Chaucer died in 1400, in the 72d year of his age. 
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With graceful ftep fee Addifon advance^ 

The fweeteft child of Attic elegance : 

See Chillingworth the depths of Doubt explore, 
And Seldcn ope the rolls of ancient lore ; i7(i 
To all but his belov’d embrace deny’d. 

See Locke lead Rcafon, his majeftlc bride: 

V. 173. — Addifon] FlHt of Queen’s, and afteiwards Demy 01 
Magd. Coll. 1689. 

V. 175. — Chlllin^vorlh] lie was born in 0 <%ber 1602, and 
cclucalcd in grammar learning in Oxford . became, icholar ut Tri- 
nity College [une 2, :6i8; A. M. in the latter end of 1623, and 
fellow of the fa id ci^llegcjune ;o, 1628. Wood’s Oav//, 

vol. ii. col. 40. It is obfci 'able that this and the followuig line, 
concerning Chillingworth and Scldeii, wore not in the iiiil: edition 
of the poem, Loc’kc and Addilon are in Malon’s Itio.” 

V. 176. — Sclden] John Seldcn, ao'ording to Wood, {Albc;!, 
Oxon, ii. 179.) after havin'; been inllruotod in grammar learning 
at Chichefter, by Mr. Iliigli Faiker, of X- w C-illege, .'.r- by his 
care and advice tent to liart I fall in lOco, and comuiiited to the 
tuition of Mr. Anthony Jiaikcr, and (according to Wilkins’s life 
of him, prefixed to his Works) of Mr. Thomas \ ming, both 
fellows of the aforefaid college : under whom lie ('(.ntlnn:d abiait 
three years, and then went to the Tninr Temple. 1 1 .^ connettlion 
with Oxford however did not entirely 'vafe heic, a^ in 1^540 and 
1641 he reprelented the Univeility in parhaiiient, and protedLul 
it againtl the Vifitors in 1648. I know not on what authority 
Warton, in his Verfes on Trinity College Chapel, and in his fnfe 
of Bathurfi, p. 86. nott\ calls Seldcn a member oi that college. 
He had an offer ot the Mafierlhip of IVinity Hall, Cambridge, 
in 1646, which he declined accepting. I may add, that Bathurfi, 
in his Verfes on Seldeifs death, though he fneaks of his being an 
Oxford man, does not mention his particular college, which he 
Jirobably would have done, had he belonged to Trinity. 

V. 178. — Locke] He was a member of Chrlfi-Church College, 

VOL. I. ^ 
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See Hammond pierce Religion’s golden mine, 
And fpread the treafur’d ftores of truth divine. ] p,o 


All who to Albion gave the arts of peace, 
And beft the labours plann’d of letter’d cafe ; 
Who taught with truth, or with perfuafion mov’d; 
Who Tooth’d with numbers, or with fenfe im- 
prov’d ; 

Who rang’d the powers of rcafon, or refin’d, irj 
A ll that adorn’d or humaniz’d the mind ; 

Each prieft of health, that mix’d the balmy bowl, 
To rear frail man, and ftay the fleeting foul ; 
All croud around, and echoing to the fky, 
Hail, Oxford, hail! with filial tranfport cry. m 

And fee yon fiipicnt train ! with liberal aini, 
Twas theirs new plans of liberty to frame ; 

nnd took his degree of A. B. in Fcbruaiy, 1655. OxM 

vol. ii. f. col. ^^86. 

V. Hammond] Henry Hammond, born at Cheitfeyin 

Surrey, 1605, and educated at Eton, In 1622 became Demy of 
Magd. Coll, and A. B, In 1625 admitted A. M. and elected 
Iclluw of the fame college j being then Philofophy Reader, and 
a lingular ornament thereunto.” Atbcn. Oxm.n. Jn the 
beginning of 1645 he was made one of the Canons of Chrift- 
Church j hy virtue of which place he became Orator ot the 
Univcrflty, but had I’eldom an opportunity to thew his parts that 
way.” He was a Heady adherent to Charles I. anrl fuffeicd for 
his loyalty hy imprifonment under the Vifitors of the Univerfity- 

Jbid, —Religion s golden mine,] Compare Hifl.rf Eng.^. iii- 
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And on the Gothic gloom of llavilh fway 
To Hied the dawn of intellcftual day. 

With mild debate each mufing feature glows, nj5 
And well-weigh’d counfels mark their meaning 
brows. 

Lo ! thefe the leaders of thy patriot line,” 

A Raleigh, Hampden, and a Somers Ihine. 


'I But the golden niine of Italian fi<6lion opened by Chaucer was 
loan clofed and forgotten.” 

V. 197. Lo ! thefe the leaders of thy patriot line, 

A Raleigh, Hampden, and a Somers diinc.] 
from Mafon’s Ldcgy : 

See the firm leaders of my palriot I'mCy 
See Sidney, Ralegh, Hampden, Somers fjinc. 

Cut I bcli#ve that Algernon Sidney, who aj^pcars to have been 
licfigncd Hi this place, was not a member of the Univerfity of 
I Ixford. 

V. 198. — Raleigh] Sir Walter Raleigh was born in Devon- 
liiiic in 1552. “ In 1568, or thereabouts, (fays Wood) he be*, 

‘.line a Commoner of Oriel College, where his natural parts being 
ilicingely advanced by academical learning under the care of an 
excellent tutor, he became the ornament of the junioiirs, and was 
worthily etleemed a proficient in oratory and philofophy. After 
he had fpent about three years in that houfe, he left the Univer- 
fity without a degree, and went to the Middle Temple, See.” Athen. 
Oxon. vol, i. col. 43 j. 

Ibid. — Hampden] John Hampden, that wife ft.itefman, as he 
was called by his friends, became a Commoner of Magdalen 
fulloge in the year 1609, aged 15 years; but leaving the Uni- 
vcrfity without a degree, he went to the Inns of Court, where he 
inadc confidcrable proficiency in the municipal law. Wood, ut 
il. ^o. “ He received his mortal wound (obferves the roy- 

^hll biographer) on Sunday, June 18, 164^, in Chalgrovc-field in 

C 'i 
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Thefe from thy fbiircc the bold contagion caught^ 
Tlieir future fons the great example taught : 2m 
While in each youth th’ hereditary flame 
Still blazes, uncxtinguiih’d and the fame ! 

Nor all the taiTcs of thoughtful peace engage, 
*Tis thine to form tlie hero as the fage. 

I fee the fable-fuited Prince advance 20.^ 

With lilies crown'd, the fpoils of bleeding 
France, 

Oxforclflurc, k'ing the very plarc where he firft muflcred anddrw 
u}) men in arms, to put in execution the rebellious ordinance foi 
the militia.’’ 

V. 108. — Somers] The celebrated Ivord Chancellor wfs a native 
of Woreefter, id/ja, and educated at the college-fch^l thcie, 
where he wav foou diftiuguillied for the quickncls and folidity of 
his parts, and became afterwards a (kiitleman Commoner of 
Trinity Coll. See Virfi's on Doalh George 11 . 89. and note, 

V. 205. — the* lablc-linted Prince] Gray calls the Black Princf 
the fable warrior : 

Is the fdhk warrior fled ? lUrd, ii. 

But lee Shakfpere, lu llimlt, Kt\ lii. Sc. 2. “ Nay then let th: 
devil wear black, fir I'll have \ijiut of fables." The epithet r 
compounded in the manner of Milton ; 

with him enthron’d 

Sat fabk-ydlcd Night. Pur. Lcf, ii. 961. 

And again, in Ode on the NathitVi 

The fible-itokd forcerers. St. xxiv. 

And in II Penferofo, 

Till civil-y?«/^’^ morn appear. Ver. 122. 

See note on Birth of Prince of JPaks, vcr. ^6. 

V< 206, With lilies crown’d, the fpoili of bleeding France,] 
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Kdward. The Mufes, in yon cloifter’d fliade, 
Bound on his maiden thigh the martial blade ; 
Bade him the fteel for Britifli freedom draw, 
And Oxford taught the deeds that Creffy faw. 210 

And fee, great father of the facred band. 

The Patriot King before me feems to ftand. 

He by the bloom of this gay vale beguil’d. 

That cheer’d with lively green the lhaggy wild, 
Hither of yore, forlorn forgotten maid, 

The Mufe in prattling infancy convey’d ; 


Pope (Icfcribes Edward 111 , as poetically, and perhaps with more 
propriety, by 

The lilies blazing on the regal fhield. IF'milf. For. vcr. 306. 

A circumflance of which Whitehead has happily availed himfclf, 
where he fays, in the true dramatic dylc of lyric poetry, in the 
perfon of Britannia, 

’Twas thus of old 

My warlike funs, a gallant train, 

Call’d forth their genuine llrciigth, and fpread 
“ Their banners o’er the tented mead 5 
‘‘ ’Twas thus they taught peitidious France to yield,'* 

She cries, and Ihows the lilies on her llricld. 

Oik for Khifs Birth- Day', J778. 

V. 207, ‘—The Mufes, in yon cloider’d lliadc, &:c.] Edward the 
Black Prince, as well as Henry V. whom, by the way, there was 
a good opportunity of mentioning in this place, was a member of 
Queen’s College 3 perhaps out of compliment to the new founda- 
tion, which was denominated after his mother. Queen Philippa. 

V. 212. The Patriot King] Alfred. The tradition refpeHing the 
foundation of the Univerfity of Oxford by him is well known. 

iNBWMAKTJIStlNAMl^tON 

•offnrrr «F cuLTusf 
uMUunp 
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From Vandal rage the helplefs virgin bore, 
And fix’d her cradle on my friendly fliore : 
Soon grew the maid beneath his foftcring hand, 
Soon flream’d her bleffmgs o’er the enlighten’d 
land. 2 JO 

Though fimple was the dome where firft to dwell 
She deign’d, and rude her early Saxon cell, 

Lo! now fhe holds her ftatc in fculptiir’d bovvers, 
And proudly lifts to heav’n her hundred towers. 
’Twas Alfred firft, with letters and with laws, 213 
Adorn’d, as he advanc’d, his country’s caufe : 


V. — fnilptunl bowers,] This combination appears haul), 
It is remembered that the word “ bower” anciently fignltieJ 
a chamber, perhaps an inner chamber, and that the a})})n)j)rialc 
ftnfe, which it now bears, of a canopy of treer, is grafted on the 
r id ( ne. See Grave of Arthur, ver. 97 I fubjoin here two or three 
ftriking inllances from our Poet, in which he ufes the word in ib 
cl i fignification * 

Gn ibe IVirth f the Pi nice of IVales, ver. 13. 

Yet future triumphs, Windfor, ft ill remain. 

Still may thy henuers receive as brave a train. 

Sonnet V. ver. i. 

From Pembroke’s princely dome, where mimic Art 
Decks with a magic hand the dazzling bowers. 

Ode on Summer, ver. 242, 

Of that proud caftle’s painted bowers. 

Ode for New Year, 1788, ver. 52. Of Windfor Caftic, 

Proud Caftle, to thy banner’d bowers. 

But inftances might readily be multiplied. 

V. 224. And proudly lifts to heav'n her hundred towers.] Th« 
fame idea is repeated in Mons Catharines : 

Et centum oftentet linuofo in margine turres. 
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He bade relent the Briton’s ftubborn foul, 

And footh’d to foft focicty's controul 
A rough untutor’d age. With raptur’d eye 
Elate he views his laurd’d progeny : 230 

Serene he fmiles to find, that not in vain 
He form’d the rudiments of learning’s reign : 
Himfelf he marks In each Ingenuous breaft. 
With all the founder In the race expreft : 
Confeious he fees fair PVoedoni ftill furvivc 235 
In yon bright domes, Ilhfatcd fugitive ! 
(Glorious, as when the goddefs pour’d the beam 
Unfulllcd on his ancient diadem ;) 

Well-plcas’d, that at his own Pierian fprings 
She refts her weary feet, andplumeshcr wings; 240 
That here at laft fhe takes her deftin’d ftand, 
Here deigns to linger, ere flie leave the land, 

V. 242. Here deigns to linger, ere flie leave the land.] So Virgil 
ilefcribcs the country as the lalt refidence of JulVicc upon earth : 
extrema per illos 

Jullitia excedens terris veftigia fecit. Geor^. ii. 473. 

It has been obferved to me, that the line is taken almoft word tor 
^ord from Pope ; but I cannot refer to the paflage. 


•4 
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ELEGY 

ON THE DEATH OF THE LATE 

FREDERIC PRINCE OF WALES. 


(Wiittcn in 


I. 

O FOR the warblings of the Doric ote, 
That wept the youth deep- whelm’d in ocean’s 
tide ! 


Eli GY, &c.] Till within a few years paft, on great public oc- 
cadons, collechons of verfes, in the way of condolence, congralu* 
lation, Slc. were ufiially made by the IJniverfities. In the (Jxtoid 
collection upon the death of the late Frederic Prince of Wales, 
Father of his pieferit IM.ijcfly, in jy'Ji, this Elegy appeared, with 
r.o very material variations, under the name of John Whcthani, 
I'ellow Commoner of Trinity College. This fpecies of delulioii 
was not uncommon. The fame collohdion contains an 
[.rotVfl'edly written by James Clitherow, of All Souls College, hut 
in reality by the late Judge Blackftone'; and a very elegant copy 
of Latin Hendccafyllabics, fiiid to be by George Brome, Gentleman 
Commoner of Chritl-Church, the author of which was the prelent 
Arrhbiftiop of York. There is alfo a copy of Latin Hexameters 
by Warton^ under his own name; for which fee the Latin Poems. 

V. I. O for the warblingi of the Doric ote, See.] Mr, Headley 
refers to Shakfpere’s Prologue to Bciiry K 

Of for a Mufe of fire, that would afeend 
Idle brighteft heaven of invention • 
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Or Mulla’s mufe, who chang’d her magic note 
To chant how dear the laurel’d Sidney died! 
Then thould my woes in worthy ftrain be fung, 
And with due cyprcls-crown thy herfe, O Fre- 
deric, hung. 6 

II. 

But though my novice-hands are all too weak 
To grafp the founding pipe, my voice unfkill’d 
Th.e tinieful phrafe of pociy to fpeak, 
Uncouth the cadcncc of mv carols wild : 

AnJ to P lira It f: iv. i. 

0 ^ for th.il w.irninj^ voice, which he, who faw 
'I'he Apocalypl'e, hoard cry in heaven aloud. 

The propriety of the cxprctlion the Doric ote,” when alluding 
to Milton’s Lycidas i'^ obvious. Milton hiinfelf fpeaks of his otfi 
in ver. 88. 

Ihit now my oai proceeds. 

And In another place he entitles his pi^cm a “ Doric lay 

With eager thought vaarhung his Doric lay. Ver. 189. 

In Ode for June 4, 1786, we have the Doric oat" of Theocritus, 
ver. 27. See alfo ver. ^0. O for a Jlrain from thefe fublimcr 
bards.” 

V. 3. Or Mulla’s mufc, who chang’d her magic note 

To chant how dear the laurcl’d Sidney died.] See Spen- 
fers AJlropbel, &c. on the death of Sir Philip Sidney. Dr. jofeph 
Warton, in his Ode on the death of his Father, has a reference 
to the fame poem : 

Each night indulging pious woe, 

Frefh rofes on thy tomb I ftrow. 

And wi(h for tender Spenfer’s moving verfc 
Warbled in broken fobs o’er Sidney’s herfe. 
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A nation's tears fhall teach my fong to trace 
The Prince that deck’d his crown with every 
milder grace. 

III. 

How wellheknewtoturn from flattery’s fhrinc, 
To drop the fwceping pall of fceptcr’d pride; 
I-zcd by calm thought to paths of eglantine, 
And rural walks on Ifis’ tufted fide ; 

To rove at large amid the landfkips ftill, 
Where Contemplation fate on Clitden s bcccli- 
clad hill ! 


The i'.itiior himfelf had written an imitation of the tame. Se; 
j). of Uii Poems. On the death of Mr, W illiam Levin/,, 

V. 1 4. 'ITc rweepin" pall of feepter’d pride ;] 11 Venferojo, vci . V. 
iSomclimcs let gorgeous Tragedy 
In fu'i’hrd f-al I come fivt't phi by. 

Imitated again in Vcrjcs on the Marriage of the King, ver. 

To throw the jeepter d pull of If ate afiJc. 

And fee Monody, vcr. 22. 

The wounds ill-covefd by the purple pall. 

And Pkajures of Melancholy, vcr. 214. Of Melpomene, 

Queen of the ftately ftep and iiowing />!?//. 

And Ode for Kenv Year 178^? 39 * 

<( — — — the pall 

Of triumph” ^ 

Tn all which palfages pall” is properly ufed for palla, a rou- 
In the following it lofes Its fpecitic, and takes the genera 0 
niiication of a covering : Grave if Arthur, ver, 3 , 

“ Canopied with golden 

And It is thus that we have ^fz/Z-bearers at funerals. 1 

whence the word in its latter fenfe comes, was generally u e 
the writers of the middle age for tapeftry, furniture, 
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IV. 

How, lock’d in pure afFeiSion’s gglden band, 
Through facred wedlock’s unambitious ways. 
With even ftep he walk’d, and conftant hand, 
His temples binding with domeftic bays; 
Rare pattern of the chafte connubial knot, 
Firm in a palace kept, as in the clay-built cot! 24 

V. ’ 

Flow with difeerning choice, to nature true, 
He cropp’d the fimple flowers, or violet, 

Or crocus-bud, that with ambrofial hue 
The banks of filver Helicon befet : 

Nor feldom wak’d the Mufe’s living lyre 
To founds that call’d around Aonia’s liftening 
quire ! 30 


V. 19. — pure afTeftlon’s golden band,] In his Ferjes on the 
Marriage of the King, he Ipcaks of 

ihe goldtu lies of wedded love. 

InMafon’s EJfridu we find “ golden nuptial tie.” Chivalry and 
Commerce, Friendfiiip, Religion, and the Unlverfe have likewifo 
all been at different times reprefented under the image of a golden 
chain, (See Faerie Queene 1 . ix. i. Thomfon’s Summery vcr. 138. 
Faerie Quetme, III. i. 12. Drayton’s Fclog. 4. vol. iv. p. 1399. 
Chaucer’s Cant. T. 2989. Homer, II. 0. 19.) 

V. 21. With even ffep he walk’d,] // Pen/, ver. 38. 

With even ftef and mufing gait. 

V. 28. The banks of lilver Helicon] In Spenfer’s Tean of tie 
Mufes .* 


Befide the filvcr fprings of Helicon. 
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VI. 

How to , the Few with fparks ethereal ftor’i!, 
FIc never barr’d his caftle s genial gate, 

But bade Iweet Thomlon lhare the fricndiv 
board. 

Soothing with verfc divine the toil of ftate ! 
Hence fir’d, the Bard forlbok the flowery plain, 
And deck’d the regal malk, and tried the tragic 
ftrain. 


V. 35. Hence fil’d, the Bard forfix)k the flowery plain, 

And deck’d the regal ina(k, and tried the tragic ftrdi’i] 
Whatever praife maybe due to tins illullrious patron of riuiinliiii, 
Englifli literature is perhaps not greatly indebted to him tor the 
fruit of his patronage, If in confeciuencc of it Thomlon toiiouk the 
province of deferiptive poetry, and leforted to live drama, for 
which his genius, particularly tond of declamation and a profuliun 
of ornament, little adapted him. His fame (there is hardly room 
to doubt) muft eventually lefl on his Suifom, greatly as they arc 
encumbered by verbiage and falle tafle in compolition 3 or perhaps 
even more firmly upon his CiJjlh' of IndvlcncCy one of the moil (k 
lightful poems produced in England fince the days of Spenlerand 
Fairfax. This however was written during his conncaioii wuh 
the Prince of Wales. Ills fingular that Warton, in his lam 
Verfes on this fubjeft, flundd have mentioned Thomlon, without 
noticing his dramatic pieces, and with a reference to his only- 

Talibus Aufplciis ct taiito Principe fretum, 

Quid mirum eft tempeftales mutabilis anni 
Thomfonum tarn iucundo cecinlllc leporc ; 

Horrida quid mcdilctnr hyems, Ac. ^ 

But svd.s written before he came to England; and, 1 

miftake not, T’/v were completed, and jnibliftied, prcvioui) 

to his introduaioii to the Prince. The exprellions in the text pai^ 
ticularly allude to the Majque of Alfrcdj written and aoded 
Cliefden in 1744. 
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ON THE DEATH OF 

KING GEORGE THE SECOND. 

To Mr. Secretary Pxtt. 


(Written in 1761.) 


So ftream the forrows that embalm the brave, 
The tears that Science flieds on Glory’s grave ! 


To Mr. Secretary Pitt] Afterwards Lord Chatham. This and 
the two following poems clofe the collcftions of Oxford Verses 
on their refpe(JilIve occafions ; and were written while the Author 
was Poetry Profelfor. W. A circumflance which tliould be borne 
in mind by the reader, as without a recolltftion of it fome parts 
of them iTiufl be unintelligible. I will jult remark, that Pope’s 
opening of a copy of verfes to Lord Oxford, prefixed to Parnell’s 
Poems, is of the fame kind with this : 

Such were the notes thy once lov’d Poet fung, 

Ere death untimely flopp’d his tuneful tongue. 

V. I. - — the forrows that embalm the brave,] Imitated from 
Pope’s Rpijllc to JorvaSy as Mr. Headley has obferved : 

Mule ! at that name thy facred forrows fhed, 

Thofe tears eternal that embalm the dead. 

William Browne, in Biltiumius Pajiorah, lays that his freeborne 
Mufe” will not 

—lend her choifer halme to worthlelle men, 

Whofe names would die but for Ionic hired i)en. B. ii. S. 4. 

And again, B. il. S, i. 

fpite of age the lall of days fliall fee 

Her name embalm'd in facred iioefie. 

^ am induced to add the follovviiig from Pindar, not only from its 
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So pure the vows which claflic duty pays 
To blefs another Brunfwick's rifing rays ! 

O Pitt, if chofen ftralns have power to ftea! j 
Thy watchful breaft awhile from Britain’s weal; 
If votive verfe from facred Isis fent 
Might hope to charm thy manly mind, intent 
On patriot plans, which ancient freedom drew, 
Awhile with fond attention deign to view jo 
This ample wreath, which all th’ affemblcd Nine 
With fkill united have confpir’d to twine. 

Yes, guide and guardian of thy country’s caiifc! 
Thy confeious heart fliall hail with juft applaufe 


rcfcmblance to the paflages before us, but from Its uncommon cle* 
gance : 

/xsyaXair o'* aftrxv 

Apocrw [/.aX^ocKcc 
I’avStKrav, 'jjAvuv B* vTrop^tv^ 
f/.acrty, ccKUom 9roi 
xOoua ipfEyi. Pytb, V. ver. 132. 

V. 7. If votive verfe from facred Ifis fent] See Milloii’s 
rm ihe Marchionefs of IFinchfor : 

Here be tears of perfect moan 
"Wept for thee in Helicon, 

And fome liowers, and fomc bays, 

For thy herfc, to ftrow the ways, 

Sent thee from the banks of Came. Ver. 55. 

This Elegy is faid to have made part of a Cambridge Collection 
Verfes. See Warlon s note on the above. 
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The duteous Mufe, whofe haftc officious brings 
Her blamclefs offering to the Ihrine of kings: 
Thy tongue, well tutor’d in hiftoric lore, 

Can fpeak her office and her ufe of yore : 

For fuch the tribute of ingenuous praife 
Her harp difpens’d in Grecia’s golden days ; 20 
Such were the palms, in ifles of old renown, 

She cull’d, to deck the gulltlefs monarch’s crown; 
When virtuous Pindar told, with Tufean gore 
How feepter’d Hlcro ftain’d Sicilia’s ffiore, 


V, I — whofe hafte onicious brings, Arc.] Officious” ufu- 
:illy means im[)ortunate ; its fenfe in the preient inllance, though 
iiicommon, has the authority of Milton : 

Yet not to earth are thofe brig'ht luminaries 
Ojjicwin, but to thee earth’s habitant. Par, Loji, viii, 9S. 
Ste alfo ix. 104. their bright ojicious lamps.” 

V. 2^^. "When virtuous Pindar told, with Tufean gore 
How fojpter'd Micro ftain'd SicilLi’s ihore,] 

Pindar, Pjlh, i, ver, 139. 

Aijcoixcci, vivaovj Kfoviuvf 
0^f(X y-Ctr oixcv 0 

n|, 0 'Vv^a-u\iuv T a?vaXaT05 
\’aV{7jf’Ovoi' iQfi» laoJi/y 
T"v •n-fo Kvy.a;’ 

Ola, lipaxocTfCcy 

9r«9o>, Sk;0. 

V, 24. — feeplofd Hiero] Hlcro was Tyrant of Syracufe about 
joo years before Chrift. Plis viftorics at the Grecian games are 
^he fubjefts of the itlOlympic, and of the ill, 2d, and jd Pythian 
of Pindar. 
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Or to mild Theron’s raptur’d eye difclos’d 25 
Bright vales, where fpirits of the brave repos’d ; 
Yet ftill beneath the throne, unbrib’d, fhe fate, 
The decent handmaid, not the flavc, of ftate ; 
Pleas’d in the radiance of the regal name 
To blend the luftre of her country’s fame : 30 

For, taught likeours,flie dar’d, with prudentprlde, 
Obedience from dependence to divide : 

Though princes claim’d her tributary lays, 
With truth fevere flie temper’d partial praife; 

V. 25. Or to mild Theron’s raptur’d eye difclos’d 

Bright vales, where fpirits of the brave repos'd :] 

See Pindar, Olyvip. ii. ver, jii. 

— — a'TTOJ'JfjpO)' 

EcSXoi nixonm /3to- 
TOy, &C. 

Qluvy omifs iyjxi^ 
fov tvofyAai'iy 
A^ay.pi)/ 

Aimot. 

Sec alfo Ode for New Year, 

V. 25. — mild Theron] Agreeably to the rharaiTccr ghiii d 
him, OJymp. ii. 165. and follov/ing verfes. Theron was Tyiaiit 
of Agrigentum^ his vidorics arc celebrated in llic ad.nl;! 
Olympic Odes, The fele6tion of thetc topics was judicioin m 
poem, which was defigned to commemorate the death of a power- 
ful Ibvcreign, happening In the courfe of a glorious war. 

V. 28. The decent handmaid,] Sec the next poem, ver. 71, 

V. 34. With truth fevere tlic temper'd partial praife;] ' 
Bard, iii. 3. 

And truth fevere, by fairy fidlon dreft. 
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Confcioiis flie kept her native dignity, 

Bold as her flights, and as her numbers free. 

And fure if e’er the Mufe indulg’d he? ftrains. 
With juft regard, to grace heroic reigns, 

Where could her glance a theme of triumph own 
So dear to fame as Cjeokge’s trophied throne? 4o 
I At whofe firm bate, thy ftedfaft foul afpires 
To wake a mighty nation’s ancient fires : 

Afpires to baffle faftion’s fpccious claim, 

Rouzc England s rage, and give her thunder aim: 
Once more the main her conquering banners 
fweep, 45 

Again her commerce darkens all the deep. 

Thy fix d rcfolve renews each firm decree 
That made, that kept of yore, thy country Irce. 
Call’d by thy \oice, nor deaf to war’s alarms, 

Its willing youth the rural empire arms : .so 

Again the lords ot Albion’s cultur’d plains 
March the firm leaders of tlieir faithful fwains ; 

V. 46 . Again her c^merce <l.irl<ens all Ihcaecp.] hTr, Hoadley 
r*i» to Whitehead’s apoftrophe to Commerce, in OJe for the A'.-;':- 

Thy falls umiumbefd fwell in air, 

And darken half the mam. 

V. 49* Calld by thy voice, nor deaf to war’s alarms. 

Its willing youth the rural empire arms, tSeC.] 

Huding to the ed^blidiment of the militia, during Mr. Pilt’s ad- 
"■niftration, about two years before Ihefe verfes were written. 

I. 


D 
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As cril Itoiit archers, from the farm or fold, 
Flam’d ia the van of many a baron bold. 

Nor Ihme the pomp of indolent debate, 55 
The war of words, the fophlftries of ftate ; 

Nor frigid caution checks thy free delign, 

Nor Hops thy ftream of eloquence divine : 

For thine the privilege, on few beftow’d, 

To feci, to think, to fpcak, for public good. Cj 
In ^ ain Corruption calls her venal tribes ; 

One common caufe one common end preferibes: 
Nor fear nor iraud or fparcs or fereens the foe, 
But fpirit prompts, and valour Hrikes, the blow. 

OPiTT, while honour points thy liberal plan,f)i 
And o’er the Miniftcr exalts the Man, 


V. ^4. Flam’d in the van of many a baron bold.] See Malon's 
0‘lt’ io Hit mory : 

Who bidft their ranks now vanilh, now appear, 

Flame hi the <ua7i, or darken in the rear. 

"Malon might have thought of Milton, fpeaking of the fun ; 
Flames in th foicLk ad of the niornii^ fky. 

Lyeulas, ver. 

The ‘‘ haron hold,” from V Allegro, ver. 119. is repeated in 
to Sir J, lieynolds, ver, 13. and Ode on Approach of Summer, 

243- 

V. 66. And o’er the Minifter exalts the Man,] Pope’s Epipf 
Craggs : 

But candid, free, finccre, as yon began, 

Proceed — a MiniJIcr, but ftill a Man. Ytt. 12, 
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Isis congenial greets thy faithful fway, 
pJor fcorns to bid a ftatefman grace her lay. 
for ’tis not hers, by falfc connexions drawn, 

At fplendid Slavery’s fordid flirine to fawn ; 70 
Each native effort of the feeling breaft, 

To friends, to foes, in equal fear, fuppreft : 

’Tis not for her to purchafe or purfue 
The phantom favours of the cringing crew : 
More ufeful toils her ftudious hours engage, 75 
And fairer leflons fill her f'potlefs page : 

Beneath ambition, but above difgrace, 

With nobler arts llie forms the rifing race : 

With happier talks, and Icfs refin’d pretence, 

In elder times, Ihe w^oo’d Munificence 
To rear her arched roofs in regal guife, 

And lift her temples nearer to the Ikies ; 

Princes and prelates ftrctch’d the focial hand, 

To form, diffufe, and fix, her high command : 
From kings llie claim’d, yet fcorn’d to feek, the 
prize, bs 

t'rom kings, like George, benignant, juft, and 
wife, 

V. — the cringing crew :] The Ciine epithet Is tiled bv Dr. 

oleph Warton, in his tranllatlon of the Giorgics : 

whole portals proud 

Each morning vomit out the cringing crowd, ii. j6o. 

V. 81. -—her arched roofs] Milton’s Hymn on the Nativity : 

No voice or hideous hum 

Kuns through the arched roofiw words deceiving. -St. 19. 

p a 
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Lo, this her genuine lore. — Nor thou rcl'uie 
This humble prefent of no partial Mufe 
From thatcalm bovver, which nurs’d thythought- 
ful youth 

In the pure precepts of Athenian truth ; (*1 

Where iirlt the form of Britifli Liberty 
Beam'd in full radiance on thy mufing eye ; 
That form, whofe mien fublime, with equal 
awe. 

In the fame lhadc unblemiHi’d Somers fan' : fu 
Where once (for well Ihe lov’d the friendly grou 
Which every claffic grace had Icarn’d to ro\c) 

V. 87. Lo, this her genuine lore. — Nor thou refufe 
This humble prefent of no partial Mule] 

I' rum Pope’s Epijlk to jervas : 

This verfe be thine, my filend . — Kor thou refujt 
'ibis from no venal or ungrateful Miijc. 

. 89 From that cal m bower, which nurs’d thy thoughtful ) oiithj 
'Priiiity L’ollege, 0 :vf(;rd : In which alfo Lord Somers, and Jjmo 
i [airingbai, author of the Oceana, were educated. W. “ P’'- 
INihuJll (fays hi. blog raj dicr Warton, p. 8i.) always boalitdwii!! 
fiugular fati.Taction the education of fo learned and eloquent a law- 
yer, lb fincere a patriot, and fo elegant a fcholar as Lord Soniers 
who, to life the remarkalde words of a late agreeable biogui’l'^' ' 
(Horace AV alpolc) was one of thofc divine men, who, like a chapd 
in a palace, remain unprofaned, while all the retl is tyranny, 
ruptlon, and folly, A new part of his charadler, liis generous 
uninterelled patronage of literature, appears in the bciicta6lion 
gave on this occalion, (of rebuilding the college chapel) which 
one hundred pounds.” The handfome folio edition of Parstlik 
f.oft, publiflied by fubfeription in i68S, was owlpg to his 
incndation and encouragement. 
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Her whifpcrs wait’d fage Harrington to feign 
The blcflings of her vifioiiary reign ; 

That reign, which, now no more an empty theme, 
Adorns Philofophy’s ideal dream, loo 

But crowms at laft, beneath a George’s fmile, 
111 full reality this favour’d illc. 
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ON THE 

MARRIAGE OF THE KING. 


(Written in ijfit.) 


TO HER MAJESTY. 


When firft the kingdom to thy virtues due 


Rofc from the billowy deep in diftant view ; 
When Albion’s iflc, old Ocean’s peerlefs pride, 
Tower’d in imperial llatc above the tide ; 
What bright ideas of the new domain 3 
Form’d the fair profpedl of thy promis’d reign! 


And well with confeiousjoy thy breaft mightbeat 
That Albion was ordain’d thy regal feat : 

Lo! this the land, where Freedom’s facred rage 
Has glow’d untam’d through many a martial age. 
Here patriot Alfred, Rain’d with Danifli blood, 
Rear’d on one bafe the king’s the people’s good: 


V. II, Here patriot Alfred, Gain’d with Danifli blood,] He 
failed in the Triumph of JftSj the Patriot Khig'/ ver. 212. I 
Pope’s Fore/}, 

And filent DzY€ni,J}amd with Danijh hhod. Ver. 54^' 
Another river had been fimilarly diftinguiflied inDrayton’s.32^/'i'‘'‘^' 
And the old Lea brags of the Dtuujb Mood. Vol. iv, 

I will here take occafion to remark, with that deference ^ 
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Here Henry’s archers fram’d the ftubborn bow, 
That laid Alanzon’s haughty helmet low ; 

Here wak’d the flame, that ftill fuperlor braves i5 
The proudefl; threats of Gaul’s ambitious flaves: 
Here Chivalry, flern fchool of valour old, 

Her noblefl: feats of knightly lame enroll’d ; 


iiiiift always pay, on a fubjc^l of talle, to my late highly-valued 
inafter, that the judgment which he has given on Pope, 

vol. i. 26.) on a comparifun of the palfagc, in which the above 
line from Pope occurs, with a fimilar deicription from Milton, is 
to me aftonilhing, as it is fo diiferent from the general nature of 
his remarks. He confiders Po])c’s to be fuperior. And yet, not 
to infift on the infipidity which prevails throughout Pojie’s, ex- 
cepting only in the chara<fter of the Darent, or on Milton’s having 
for the mod part diftinguiflied his rivers by a tingle apjiropriate 
epithet, what in particular is there in the former fit to be men- 
tioned with the Severn, the Dee, or the Humber of the latter^ I 
flo not fpccify the Trent, as Dr. Warton does not deny IMiltuifs 
fiiperiority in that inftance. But the three, which 1 have men- 
tioned, immediately till the mind with romantic ideas oi old Britifli 
traditions and druidical rites, with which they are conne6fed. 
They are like the fabulofiis Hydafpes of Horace. Except in the 
Indance above, Pope has not a word of all this ; and furcly the 
abfence of it is not very well compenlated by Inch pretty imagery 
as the dark dreams of Cole laving his jlovSry itlaiids, ’ and “ the 
milky wave of the chalky IVcyC 

V. 14. Alanzon’s haughty helmet] So Sjicnlcr, deferibing Prince 
Arthur ; 

His hanghiic helmet horrid all with gold. F. I. vii. 3 1 . 
The reader will remember the glove, which (iirthe language ot 
honed Fluellen) “ his majedy is take out of the helmet of Ahm^onf 
when they were down together in the battle of Agincourt. ILn. 
Aid iv. 

V. 17. Here Chivalry, dern fchool of valour old, cVc.] Alluding 

D4 
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Heroic champions caught the clarion s call, 

And throng d the feaft in Edward’s banner’d hall; 
While chiefs, like George, approv’d in worth 
alone, 

UnlocVd chafte beauty’s adamantine zone. 

1^0 ! the fam’d ifle, which hails thy chofen fway, 
What fertile fields her temperate tuns difplay ! 
Where Property fecurcs the confeious twain, 2:^ 
And guards, while Plenty gives, the golden grain; 
Hence with ripe ftorcs her villages abound, 
Her airy downs with fcattcr’d flieep refound; 
Frelh are her paliurcs with unceafing rills, 


to th? inilitutlon of the Order of the Garter at Windfor by 
Edward III. in 1.5^0. Perliaps ‘Mtein nurfe" would have been 
better than fdiool/’ as in the next line Chivalry is perfonillcJ. 

( rray lays of Adverlity, 

Stern rugged nurfe ' 

\^ 22. — Beauty’s adamantine zone.] In Mafon’s Ode to Tnd^ 
in Efi hid : 

A bright fun clafps her adamanline zone. 

V* zj. Where Property fecurcs the confeious fwain, 

And guards, while plenty gives, the golden grain :] 
\'cry little varied from what Thomlon fays on the fame fuhjri^-' 

-Thy country teems with wealth. 

And Property allures it to \\\Q.fiJua'in, 

Pleas’d and unwearied in his guarded toil. Summer, 1453’ 
He had juft before fpoken of the valleys Boating with golden 
waves, and the Bocks bleating numberlels on the mountains. 

V. 29, FrcBi are her paflurcs with unceafing rills,] Virgil 
/En. vi. 674. 

Prata rccentia rivis. 
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And future navies crown her darkfome hills. 30 
To bear her formidable glory far, 

Behold her opulence of hoarded war ! 

See, from her ports a thoufand banners ftream ; 
On every coafl: her vengeful lightnings gleam ! 
Meantime, remote from Kuin’s armed hand, 35 
In peaceful majefty her cities Hand ; 

Whofe fplendid domes, and bufy llreets, declare, 
Their firmeft fort, a king’s parental care. 

And O ! blefi: Queen, If e’er the magic powers 
Of warbled truth have w'on thy mufing hours; 40 
Here Poefy, from aweful days of yore, 

Has pour’d her genuine gifts of raptur’d lore. 
Mid oaken bowers, with holy verdure wreath’d. 
In Druid-fongs her folemn fpliit breath’d : 

V. 30. — future navies] '['he expreffion, which is remarkable* 
ciccurs in Pope's iriuJJor I'on'/l: 

And fiilurc julvl's on thy fliorcs appear. Ver. 222. 
Plryden has one fiinilar in his hinns Miralulis : 

Infants’ tiril vows for them to heav’ii are Pent, 

And future people blefs them as they go. St. 31. 

For which, in Tonfun’s edition, i2mo. 1743. reference is made to 
Pliny’s Paneg. ad Traj, I'ixamina infantium, futurufque popular. 
See alfo Akenfide’s Odes^ book i, ode xii. 8. 

He whets the riify coulter now, 

He binds his oxen to the plough, 

And wide \\\?> future hdivejl throws. 

In each cafe, the author is not fpcaking of things then unformed, 
kut of fuch as, being in exifcncc, were to grow up and be framed 
into others, poflclling ditferent properties. 
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While cunning Bards at ancient banquets fung 45 
Of paynim foes defied, and trophies himg. 

Here Spenfer tun’d his myltic minlbelfy, 

And drefs’d in fairy robes a Queen like Thee. 
Here, boldly mark’d with evety living hue, .15 
Nature’s unbounded portrait Shakefpeare drew: 


V. 4 5. While running barcl^ at ancient banquets fung 
or paynim foes defied, and trophies hung.] 

Cunning,’’ in its original fenfe of knowing. Perhaps as jMIIlc.i 
Mpreffes it, fage ; 

And if aught elfe great bards befide 
In fage and folenin tunes have fung 
Of tiirneys and of trophies hiaig. 11 Pen/. 116. 

Or rather in the fenfe of fltllful, as iifed by Spenfer in the follo>v« 
:rg palTage from the defrription of a banquet : 

There many minrtralcs makeii melody, 

I'o drive away the dull melancholy : 

And many hardc^y that to the trembling chord 
Can tune their timely voices cuiuiin^Iy : 

And many chroniclers, that can record 
Old loves and wanes for ladies doen by many a lord. 

Fiicrie ^tceiic, I, v. 

Sung,” ufed for the preterite, is a Iblccifm, which not even 
frequency can excufe. 

V. 47. Here Spenfer tun’d his mytlic minftrclfy,] Agreeably to 
his. own cxpofition: In that Faery Quecne I meane glory in my 
general intention 3 but in my particular, I conceive the moll ex- 
cellent and glorious perfon of our foveraine the Quccne.” (Letter 
to Sir W. Raleigh.) And of couiTc the minflrelfy is properly 
termed “ myftic,” as it is emblematical, and involves a meaning 
different from that which Is expreiPed, It is what Dry den calls 

— ’ ^ •myjhc truth, in fables firlt convey’<l. Flower and Leaf- 

in the Ode to Upton, Wartoii again fpeaks of Spenfer’s 
tales.’’ Ver. 9. 
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But chief, the dreadful groupe of human woes 
The daring artift’s tragic pencil chofe ; 

Explor’d the pangs that rend the royal breaft, 
Thofe wounds that lurk beneath the tiffued veft! 
Lo! this the land, whence Milton’s mufe of fire 55 
High ioar’d to fteal from heaven a feraph’s lyre; 
And told the golden ties of wedded love 
In fiicred Eden’s amaranthine grove. 

V. fja. 'riiofe woiuhIs that lurk beneath the tifTiieJ veil !] See 
note on Alo^nu^y at /iron, vcr. 22. The epithet tlllued” is ufecl 
by Milton : 

With radiant feet the lijU'tu'd clouds down fleering. 

Hynm on Nativity , St. 15- 
See our Poet again, Oih for Acw Ttv/r, 1787? ver. 4. iijfued 
dames." 

V. jj. Miltons mule of fire 

High foar’d to fteal from heav’n a feraph’s lyre )] 

From Shakfperc : 

O for a ninfc offiic, that would alcend 

The brightefl heaven of invention I Proh to Hen. V. 

With allufion probably to Paradije l>oJly vii. 12, where Milton 
fays of himfclf, 

Up led by thee 

Into the heav’n of heav’ns I have prefum'd 
An earthly gueft, and drawn empyreal air. 

The circumflance of Milton’s ftcaling from heaven a feraphs lyre 
IS well imagined. It is remarkable, though a matter of fad ob- 
lervatlon, that the mufical inflrument given by Milton to his an- 
gels, in conformity perhaps to deferiptions in the Bible, is the 
harp. The original thought is probably in Fletcher’s Faithful 
Phepberdefs : 

Or fcal from beavn old Orpheus’ lute. 

V. 57. And told the golden ties of wedded love] See the very 
beautiful addrefs in Par. book iv, ver. 750. 
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Thine too, majeftic Bride, the favour’d dime, 
Wlicre Science fits enllirin’d in roofs fublimc. 6o 
O mark, how green her wood of ancient bays 
O’er Isis’ marge in many a chaplet ftrays ! 
Thither, if haply fome diftingui fil’d flower 
Of thefe mix’d blooms from that ambrofial bower, 
Might catch thy glance, and rich in Nature’s hue, 
Entwine thy diadem wdth honour due ; ()*i 

If feemly gifts the train of Phebus pay, 

To deck imperial Hymen’s feftive day ; 

Thither thyfelf fiiall hafle, and mildly deign 
To tread with nymph-likcllep the confeious plain; 


Hail wedded Jove ' myllcrioiis law, true fource 
Of human otV^pring, foie propriety 
In Paradife of all things common elfe, &c. 

But the text has a general allufion to the whole of the domellic 
imagery of Paradife. The circumdances from the writings ot 
Spenfer, Shaklpere, and Milton are fele6le{l and adapted to the 
fubjert with great judgment. 

V. 66. — with honour due Grave of Jrlhur, ver. 13 1. 

The faded tomb with Iwiour due 
’Tis thine, O Henry, to renew. 

From f Allegro, ver. 37. 

And if I give th;e honour due, 

IVIirth, admit me of thy crew. 

V. 70. — with nymph-like ftep] This combination, as Mr. 
Headley obferves, is from Milton ; 

If chance with nymph-lihe Jlep fair virgin pafs. P. L. ix. 

But the epithet occurs in Britams Ida, written about the time uf 
Spenfer, though, as Wartou diows, {OhJ, on Spenfr, i. 123.) fallciy 
aferibed to him : 
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Pleas’d in the mufe’s nook, with decent pride, 71 
To throw the fcepter’d pall of ftate afidc : 

Nor from the fhade lliall George be long away, 
That claims Charlotta’s love, and courts her 
ftay. 

Thefe are Britannia’s prailcs. Deign to trace 
With rapt refledion Freedom’s favorite race! 
But though the generous ille, in arts and arms, 
Thus ftand fupreme, in nature’s choiceft charms; 
Though George and Conquefl: guard her fea- 
girt throne. 

One happier bleffing ftill Ihc calls her own ; so 
And, proud to cull the faireft wreath of Fame, 
Crowns her chief honours with a Charlotte’s 
name. 


His fiymph-llkc fare ne’er felt the nimble ftiecrs, i. 2. 

And in Drayton’s 3 J Idea : 

Bright liar of beauty, on whofc eyelids lit 
A thoufand 7 iy?nph-likc and enamour’d graces. Vol.iv.p. 1260. 

’/I. — with decent pride,] Decent,” In its clailical fenfe of 

becoming, graceful. 

Quo fugit Venus ? heu ’ quove color ? deem 
Quo motus ? Hor. Od. IV. xiii. 17. 

Milton had given authority to ufe it fo : 

And held 

Before his deecnt Heps a filver wand. Par. ill. 64 ; 

B is connected in Young’s Love of Fame with the fame fubltaiitive 

in the text : 

With what a deeent pride he throws his eyes. Sal, i. 
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ON THE BIRTH OF 

THE PRINCE OF WALES. 


(Written after the Inllallation at Windfor, in the fame Year^ I/62.) 

Imperial Dome of Edward, wife and brave! 
Where warlike Honour’s brightell banners wave; 
At whole proud Tilts, unmatch’d for hardy deeds, 
Heroic kings have frown’d on barbed ftceds : 
Though now no more thy crefted chiefs advance 
In arm’d array, nor grafp the glittering lance; 
Though Knighthood boafts the martial pomp 
no more. 

That grac’d its gorgeous fcftlvals of yore ; 

Say, confeious Dome, if e’er thy marfliall’d knights 
So nobly deck’d their old majcftic rites, 10 
As when, high thron’d amid thy trophied flnine, 
George flionc the leader of the garter’d line? 


Yet future triumphs, Windfor, ftill remain ; 
Still may thy bowers receive as brave a train : 


V. I. Imperial dome of Edward, wife and brave'] Windfor 
Caftle built by Edward the Third. See Ode for New Year, 178S. 
ver 33. note. This poem feems to have fuggefted a hint for the 
opening of a prize-poem on the Love of Country by Dr. Bulfon, 
Dean of Waterford, at that time (1772) Fellow of New Collegs. 
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For lo! to Britain and her fiivour’d Pair, 15 
Heaven’s high command has font a facred Heir! 
Him the bold pattern ol’ liis patriot fire 
Shall fill with early fame s immortal fire ; 

In life’s frefii fpring, cre buds the promis’d prime, 
His thoughts fiiall mount to virtue’s meed 
fublime : 

The patriot fire lliall catch, with fure prefage, 
Bach liberal omen of his opening age j 
Then to thy courts fhall lead, with confeious joy, 
In ftripling beauty’s bloom, the princely boy ; 
There firmly wreathe the Braid of heavenly die, 
True valour’s badge, around his tender thigh. 

Meantime, thy royal piles that rife elate 
With many an antique tower, in mafly ftate, 

V. 19, In life’s frelli fpring, ere buds the promis'd prime,] 
Spenfers Sbcfher^s Calnuhir, December; 

VVhllom in youth, when/w’r’,/ iny youthful Jprhtg. 

Prime in the text is pcrfetlion : 

Were they of manly prime or youthful bloom? Comas, 289. 

3 n which fee Warton’s note ; fee alfo note on 0,k for New Year, 
'786. vcr. 3 . He ufes it fo again, in the Hamkl ; 

Nor fell Difeafe before his time 

Halles to confume life’s golden frime. \cr. 47. 

V. 28. With many an antitpie tower, in mafiy ftatc.l // P,-. 

■rofo: ^ 

And love the high embowed roof 
With pillars, 7«t^ proof. \''er. 

Antique” is a favourite epithet with our poet. 
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In the young champion’s mnfing mind fliall raiic 
Vaft images of Albion’s elder days. -r, 

While, as around his eager glance explores 
Thy chambers, rough with war’s conllrudlcd 
{lores. 

Rude helms, and bruifed lliiclds, barbaric fpoib 
Of ancient chivalry’s undaunted tolls ; 

Amid the didky trappings, hung on high ,]■, 
Young Edward’s fable mail fliall llrikc his eye; 
Shall fire the youth, to crown his riper years 
With rival Creflys, and a new Poitiers ; 

On the fame wall, tlie fame triumphal bafe, 
His own vidlorious monuments to place. 4o 

Nor can a fairer kindred title move 
His emulative age to glory’s lo\ e 
Than Edward, laureate prince. In letter’d trutli^ 
Oxford, fage mother, fchool’d his iludious youth: 


V. 50. Vail Images of Albion's elder day';.] A fine and - 
five line. In Firfes cn S/r y. IFnoliL's Painful 1 1 tiuL/j ; 

That deck’d heroic Albion's ihh’r iLiy, Ver. 12. 

Sonnet ni. ver. ii. The pomp of rA/.v Jjyi." Odcfoi Nsv Yar, 
1787. ver. 21. The Bard of luhr diiysY On dtath of Gcui^c H 
ver, 80. In elda times die v/oo’d muniticcucc.’* 

V. 36. Young Edward’s fable mail] Sable” is the epithet I'V 
which our poet uniformly charafterlfes the Black Prince. In T" - 
-umpb of Ifi, ver. 205. “ The /uAA’-fuited Prince.” In Odo on Af- 
proach of Summer, ver. 322. Edward, ftern in fable mail!' In GA 
for Kings Birib-day, 1787. ver. 15. The prince In fahh ftcel 
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Her fimplc inffitutes, and rigid lore, 

The royal nurfling unreludant bore ; 

Nor fliunn’d, at penlive eve, with lonefome pace 
The cloifter’s moonlight-chequcr’d floor to trace; 

V. 45. Her fimple inftitutes, and rigid lore, 

The royal nuiding unrelu6l:int bore 3] 

A manifeft imitation of Gray : 

Stern rugged nurfe! thy iigulloic 

With patience many a year die lore. OJe to Adv. 

V, 46. Ihe royal nurding] Probably from Tickell, who fays of 
the lilack Prince and Henry V. both educated at Queen’s College, 
Thy ?iurfdmgs, ancient dome! 

On her Muje/ly s rchuilduig pail if ^lecns College, Oxford. 
'(he words ‘"nouiding” and nourlle” occur frequently in Spenfer: 
the latter is thus conne6\cd in one palfage with a lubje6l funilar 
to that before us : 

Whether ye Iifl him traine in Chcvalry, 

Or nourjle up in lore ot learn’d Philofophy. F. ^ VI. iv. 3^. 
And the poet thus addrelles the Knghlli Univerlities, IV. xi. 26. 

Joy to you both, ye double Nourfery 

Of Ans' 

In a palfage quoted from Spenfer, note on Giaveof Arthur, ver. 168, 
Aithur is called the nourjhug of Merlin. The word is ufed by 
Milton, SamJ, Agon. ver. 633. 

1 was his rwurjlmg once and dear delight. 

V. 47. Nor fliunn’d, at pen five eve, with lonefome pace 
The cloiller’s moonlight-chequer’d door to trace^ 

Nor fconul to mark the fun, at mattins due. 

Stream through the ftoried window’s holy hue.] 

^ very beautiful paOage, and much more poetical than Tickell’s, 
the fame fubjea : 

To couch at curfew-time they thought no fcortit 
And froze at matins every winter morn. 

On her Majejiy s rchinldmg part of ^lecjis College, Oxford. 

^ • 48- The cloider’s moonlight- chequer’d floor] In C Allegro 

'OL. I. 


E 
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Nor icorn'd to mark the fun, at mattins due, 
Stream through the ftoried window’s holy hue. ,50 

And O, young Prince, be thine his moral praife; 
Nor feek in fields of blood his warrior bays. 
War has its charms terriiic. Tar and wide 

we have the chequer d fliade/’ ver. But it is “ on a funihine hdlt 
day.'’ This image has doiibtlels been often noticed ; but f do not 
remember the cloider’s chequer’d lloor,” except in the 

text. “ With due feet to walk the Jiudious doijlers pale” is one ot 
the occupations of Milton’s penfivc man. 

V. 50. Stream through the lloried window’s holy hue.] “ Storlal, 
or painted with (lories, that is, hidories,” as Warton explains it 
ill his curious note on the following from II Penferejo : 

And (loued windows richly dight 
Calling a dim religious light. Vcr. 159. 

And fo in Grave of Arthur^ ver. 15. the jioried tapedry,” and ni 
Sonni'l V. vcr. 10. the dalcly-y?c^; 7 C^ hall. The image of “the 
fun dreaming through ftoried windows” occurs in Bp. Lowth^ 
Gjh'jlo^y of Chr'ijly written while he was a fcholar of WindtellJ 
College : addredlng the Aitid, he fays 

While throuq^h thy work the rfivg day foall f ream , 
Compare Virgil, ul'di. in. i y : 

• 

Plena per infertas fimdchat Luna fnefiras. 

V. 53. War has its charms terrific, &:c,] Compare the (ulluwinc 
padage from Sir Philip Sydney’s Areadlay'^ And now the olieu 
changing fortune began alfo to change the hue of the battels, 
for at the firft, though it were terrible, yet terror was decked lo 
bravely with rich furniture, gilt fwords, ftiining arinouis, plea- 
fant pencils, that the eye with delight had fcaice lehurc to 
** afraid : but now all univcrfally defiled with dull, broken armour, 
mangled bodies, took away the majk, and fit forth Horror in 
horrihU rnmnerP B» iii. 
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When ftands th’ embattled hoft in banner’d pride; 
O’er the vext plain when the flirill clangors run, 
And the long phalanx flafhes in the fun ; 56 

When now no dangers of the deathful day 
Mar the bright feene, nor break the firm array; 
Full oft, too rafhly glows with fond delight 
The youthful breaft, and afks the future fight; 
Nor knows that Horror’s form, a fpedlre wan, 
Stalks, yet unfeen, along tlie gleamy van. 

May no fuch rage be thine: no dazzling ray 
Of fpeclous fame thy ftedfaft feet betray. 


Dryden’s Palamon and ArcltCy B. ii. 

And pkafing was the teiror of the field. 

V. 54. When dands th’ embattled hoft in banner’d pilde 3] Mil- 
ton, Par. Lojly ii. 885. 

a banner d bojl, 

Under fpread enfigns marching. 

V. (j2. — «the gleamy van.] Par. Lojl^yi. loy : The cloudy 

lan!' 

V. 63. May no fuch rage be thine : no dazzling ray, &:c.] 
Apparently imitated from the ftrong and manly \ cries of Bp. 
hovvth (at that time Fellow of New College and Poetry Prulolfin') 
on the death of Frederic Prince of Wales, in the Epicedia Oxoni- 
enfia. After deferibing feveral famous conquerors, whom he con- 
liders as fcourges in the hand of Providence to pumlh the crimes of 
mankind, he thus addrelles the furviving fon of the Prince : 

Let no fuch frantic third thy foul inflame. 

Of hateful glory and of guilty fame. 

Britain from thee no fuch mean triumphs craves, 

Britain dildains a fubje( 5 t world of flaves, &c. 

B is to be lamented that the poems of fo good a man and fo ner- 
s 2 . 
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Be thine domeftic glory’s radiant calm, g,, 
Be thine the fceptre wreath’d with many a palm: 
Be thine the throne with peaceful emblems hung, 
The filver lyre to milder conqueft ftrung! 

Inftead of glorious feats achiev’d in arms, 

Bid rifing arts difplay their mimic charms! ;u 
Juft to thy country’s lame, in tranquil days, 
Record the paft, and roufc to future praife : 
Before the public eye, in breathing brafs, 

Bid thy film’d father’s mighty triumphs paft: 
Swell the broad arch with haughty Cuba’s iall,;. 
And clothe with Minden’s plain th’ hiftoric hall 


V0U3 a writer as the late Bp. of T/Oiidon iliould, from the fmalli'ei. 
<j1 their number, be likely to be loll to the world. 

V. 71. lull to thy country’s fame, in tranquil days, kc.] Cuiii 
jiaie the following fiom Pope’s IFindfor Forefi : 

Or railc old waniors, whofe ador’d remains 
In weeping vaults her hallow’d earth contains, 

"With Edward’s a^^ls adorn the fhining page, 

Etietch his long tiiumphs down tlirough every age, 

Draw monarchs chain’d and Crelli’s glorious ticld, kc. \\r jOJ- 
Pope’s judgment might have prevented him from adopting thr 
error, which Verrio had fallen into, in having rej^refenteJ the 
Kingsof France and Sc'otlaiid chained, in his pidlure of the tiiutnph 
oi tlie Black Ihdnce at Windl'or. U’he courteous manner, in wbitk 
Edwaid the llld and his foil behaved to their royal priloners, J> 
their great gloiy and diltin 61 ion. 

V. 73. in bieathing brafs,] 'Virg. jEn. vi. 847. 


(Tra. 



Then mourn not, Edward’s Dome, thine an- 
cient boaft, 

Thy tournaments, and lifted combats loft! 

From Arthur’s Board, no more, proud caftlc, 
mourn 

Adventurous Valour’s Gothic trophies torn! so 
Thofe elfin charms, that held in magic night 
Its elder fame, and dimm’d its genuine light. 

At length difiblve in Truth’s meridian ray. 

And the bright Order burfts to perteft day : 

The myftic round, begirt with bolder peers, 85 
On Virtue’s bafe its refeued glory rears ; 

Sees Civil Prowefs mightier ads achieve, 

Sees meek Humanity diftrefs relieve ; 

Adopts the Worth that bids the conflid ccafe. 
And claims its honours from the Chiefs of Peace. 


V, 84. — the bright Order] Horace has liicidiis Ordo," but in 
a I’enle altogether dilTerent, Art. Poet. ver. 41. 

V. 8j. The mylllc round,] Arthurs round table, called above, 
ver. ^9. “ Arthur’s board,” Tradition confiders the Order of the 
Garter, as a revival of Arthur’s fabled inftitution of the round table. 
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VERSES 

ON 

Sir JOSHUA REYNOLDS’s PAINTED WINDOW 

AT NEW COLLEGE, OXFORD. 

(Written in 1782.) 

Ah , ftay thy treacherous hand, forbear to trace 
Thofe faultlefs forms of elegance and grace ! 
Ah, ceafe to fpread the bright tranfparent mafs, 
With Titian’s pencil, o’er the fpeaking glafs ! 
Nor fteal, by ftrokes of art with truth combin’d, 
The fond illufions of my wayward mind ! 

For long, enamour’d of a barbarous age, 

A faithlefs truant to the claffic page ; 

Long have I lov’d to catch the fimple chime 
Of minftrel-harps, and fpell the fabling rime; 10 


V. 3. — the bright tranfparent mafs,] Pope’s Epiftk to 
Or blend irf beauteous tints the colour’d mafs. 

V. 9, the fimple chime 

Of niinfireMiarps, ] 

See note on Grave of Arthur, ver. 29. 

Ibid. to catch the fimple chime 

Of mi nil rel- harps, and fpell the fabling rimej] 

By the chime of minfirel-harps” is meant the mufic, and by the 
fabling rime” the legendary poetry, which conftantly accompa* 
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To view the feftive rites, the knightly play, 
That deck’d heroic Albion’s elder day ; 

To mark the mouldering halls of barons bold, 
And the rough caftle, caft in giant mould ; 
With Gothic manners Gothic arts explore, 15 
And mufe on the magnificence of yore. 

But chief, enraptur’d have I lov’d to roam, 

A lingering votary, the vaulted dome, 

Where the tall lhafts, that mount in mafiy pride. 
Their mingling branches flioot from fide to fide ; 


nied fcfllvals and tournaments (“ the feftive rites and knightly 
play”). Milton diftlngulftics the two fpccics of entertainment, 
where he fays 

What never yet was heard in tak or femg. Comus, vcr. 44. 

V. 14. And the rough caftle, caft in giant mould 3] Ode onfirjl 
oj April, ver. 13 : 

Scarce a fickly draggling flower 
Decks the rough cajile's rifted tower. 

Gnive of Arthur, ver, 3 5 : 

Round the rough cajlle flirilly fung 
The whirling blaft, kc. 

Compare alfo Ode for Nau Year, 1788. ver. 17 : 

Unchang’d through many a hardy race 
Stood the loiigb dome in fullen grace. 

Ibid. — giant mould 3] So in Collins’s Ode to Fear', 

Danger, whofc limbs oi giaut mould 
What mortal eye can fix’d behold ? 

V. 18. A lingering votary — ] Dr. Warton’s Ode to Eve?iiug : 

O modeft Evening, oft let me appear 
A wand'rlng votary in thy penfivc train. 

E4 
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Where elfin fculptors, with fantaftic clew, 21 
O’er the long roof their wild embroidery drew; 
Where Superstition with capricious hand 
In many a maze the wreathed window plann’d, 
With hues romantic ting’d the gorgeous pane, 25 
To fill with holy light the wondrous fane ; 

To aid the builder’s model, richly rude, 

By no Vitruvian fymmetry fubdu’d ; 

To fuit the genius of the myftic pile : 

Whilft as around the far-retiring ile, 30 

And fretted fhrines, with lioary trophies hung, 
Her dark illumination wide flic flung, 


V. 22. O’er the long roof their wild embroidery drewj Tie has 
ufed the fame appropriate and very beautiful expredion in hi^ iiole 
on Gothic Architecture : “ The Florid Gothic dlliinguiflics hldf 
** by an exuberance of decoration, by roofs where the molt dclioite 
fretwork is exprellcd in ftone, and by a certain lightncls of 
finifhiiig, as in the roof of the choir at Glocefter, where it is 
** thrown like a web of embroidery over the old Saxon vaulting.” 
Obf on Spenfer, vol. ii. p. 191. It is by the lame elegant figure 
that he ufes textile buxum” in Verfes on Trinity Coll. Clhipd, 
ver. 1 1 7. And the extreme delicacy of this kind of work is meant 
to be exprefled by the term elfin fculptors work too nice to 
have been executed by the grofs hands of mortals, and requiring 
the exquifite touch of an “ elfin,” or fairy, artifi. 

V. 32. Her dark illumination wide fhe flung,] II Penfrofo, 
ver. 13 1. 

But when the fun begins to fing 
His flaring beams, &c. 

Ibid. Her dark illumination — ] An expreflion apparently 
radoxical, but which very well conveys the image intended. Com- 
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With new folemnity, the nooks profound, 

The caves of death, and the dim arches frown d. 
From blifs long felt unwillingly wc part : 35 

Ah, fpare the weaknefs of a lover’s heart ! 

Chafe not the phantoms of my fairy dream, 
Phantoms that fluink at Reafon’s painful gleam! 
That foftcr touch, infidious artift, ftay. 

Nor to new joys my ftruggling bread betray! 40 

Such was a penfive bard’s miftaken drain. — 
But, oh, of ravifli’d pleafures why complain ? 
No more the matchlefs Ikill I call unkind. 

That drives to difenchant my cheated mind. 


pare the following from OJe: for New Year, 1788, ver. jj. meant 
to give the fame image as the text : 

She bids th’ illuminated pane 
Along thy lofty-vaulted fane 
Shed the dim blaze of radiance richly clear. 

But the line is fcarcely fimple enough. 

V. 34, The caves of death — ] In Grave ef Arthur, ver. 140. w® 
have “ the vaults of deaths” in Milton’s llylc of phrafeology, Par, 
Lf, il. 621. 

Rocksj caves, lakes, fens, bogs, dens, and fhades of death. 

It is not Improbable that the idea in the text is from that noble 
pafl’agc in Paradife Loft, where it is faid of Satan and Death, 

So frown’d the mighty combatants, that Hell 
Grew darker at their frown, ii. yip. 

V, 44. — niy cheated mind.] The fp^ls of the inchantcr Co- 
wius are “ of power to cheat the eye with blear illufion.” Ver. 155. 
at Vale-royal 5 to cheat the tranced mind I' Ver, 43, 
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For when again I view thy chafte defign, 4 ^ 
The jnft proportion, aod the genuine line ; 
Thole native portraitures of Attic art, 

That from the lucid furfarc feem to ftart ; 
Thofe tints, that fteal no glories from the day, 
Nor afk the fun to lend his flreaming ray : 50 
The doubtful radiance of contending dies. 

That faintly mingle, yet diftindly rife ; 

’Twixt light and lhade the tranfitory ftrife ; 
The feature bloominoi; with immortal life : 

The ftole in cafual foldings taught to flow, jj 
Not with ambitious ornaments to glow ; 

The tread majeftic, and the beaming eye, 

That lifted fpeaks its commerce with the Iky; 
Heavcifs golden emanation, gleaming mild 
O'er the mean cradle of the Virgin’s child : 00 

V. ^9. Thofe tints, that fteal no glories from the day. 

Nor afk the fun to lend his ftreaming ray:] 

Compare Giay’s Prog refs <f Poetry, iii. 3. 

With orient hues, un Inn row'd of the fun. 

V, the beaming eye, 

That lifted fpeaks its comnieice with the ft^yd 
II Perferofo : 

■——looks CDvmerchg with ihef ies, 

Thy rapt foul fitting in thine eyes. Ver. 39. 

V. ^9. Heaven’s gulden emanation, gleaming mild 
O’er the mean cradle of the Virgin’s child :] 

Sir Joftiua Keynolds, in ttis defign for New College w'indow, imi* 
tated the famous ** Notte’ of Corregio, in the ducal palace at Mo- 
dena, wherein the whole light of the picture is made to proceed 
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Sudden, the fombrous imagery is fled, 

Which late my vifionary rapture fed : 

Thy powerful hand has broke the Gothic chain, 
And brought my bofom back to truth again ; 
To truth, by no peculiar tafte confin’d, 65 
Whofe univerfal pattern ftrikes mankind ; 


from the body of the infant Chrlft, “which (as Spenfer deferibes a 
guklen image of C'lupkl, F. ^ IIL xi. 47.) with his own light 
Ihines,’* There are in Oxford two copies of this celebrated pi(fture 
by Corregio; one in Queeifs College Chapel by Ant. Raf. Mengs; 
and the other by Carlo Cignano in Gen. Guife’s collection at 
Ch. Ch. 

V. 65. To truth, by no peculiar tafte confin’d. 

Whole univerfal j)attern llrikcs mankind ;] 

JiOnglnus confiders that thofe productions may be judged truly 
beautiful and fubllmc, which have been received with approbation 
by dltferciit perfons, whatever may be their purfuits, ages, inclina- 
tions, and ways of life, (tte^ cap. 7.) Some of the produc- 

tions of antient art, which have borne this tell, are ludicroufly 
contrafted with what was confidercd graceful by the peculiar tafte 
of the times, in one of the Plates to Hogarth’s Analyfis of Beauty. 
It would be almoll unpardonable not to add, that Sir Jolliua Rey- 
nolds, in his admirable Dilcourfes, has infilled on this important 
principle of tallc, with his ufual dlfcernment and precifion. 
“ When the Artill (he obferves) has by diligent attention acquired 
a clear and dlfilnCl idea of beauty and fymmetry; when he has 
reduced the variety of nature to the abllraCl idea j his next talk 
“ will be to become acquainted with the genuine habits of nature, as 
difmguijhcj from ibofi (f fajhion. For in the fame manner, and 
“ on the fame prliicl])les, as he has acquired the knowledge of the 
real forms of nature, dlllinCl from accidental deformity, he mull 
endeavour to feparate fimple chaftc nature from thofe adventi- 
“ tlous, thofe alfeCled and forced airs or aClions, with which ftie is 
“ loaded by modern education,” (Dif\ iii. vol, i. p. 8vo.) 
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To truth, whofe bold and unrefifted aim 
Checks frail caprice, and faftiion’s fickle claim ; 
To truth, whofe charms deception’s magic quell, 
And bind coy Fancy in a ftronger fpell. ;o 

Ye brawny Prophets, that in robes fo rich, 
At diftance due, poflefs the crifped nich ; 

Ye row's of Patriarchs, that fublimely rear’d 
Diffufc a proud primeval length of beard : 

Ye Saints, who, clad in crimfon’s bright array, ;5 
More pride than humble poverty difplay : 

Ye Virgins meek, that wear the palmy crowai 
Of patient faith, and yet fo fiercely frowm : 

And in the next page : However the mechanick and omanicnt.il 
“ arts may facrlfice to fajh'wn, flic muft be entirely excluded from 
the art of Painting: the Painter mufl; never miflake this capn- 
** cions changeling for the genuine offspring of nature j he mull 
divert himfelf of all prejudices in favour of his age or country; 
“ he muft difregard all local and temporary ornaments, and look 
only on thofe gcruiul habits y which are every where and alwa }3 
the fame : he addreflfes his works io the people of every country ani 
‘‘ every age, he calls upon pofterity to be his ]’pe£tators, and fays 
with Zeuxis, in aternitatem pingo." See alfb the coiiclufion of 
the fourth Difeourfe, p. iJ2. 

V. 77. Ye Virgins meek, that vrear the palmy crown 
Of patient faith — ] 

See Revel, vii. 9, 14. After this I beheld, and lo a great niultl- 
tude — clothed with white robes, and palms in their hands— 
Thefe are they which came out of great tribulation.” In 
Lojl, the Angels are reprefented rtiaded with branching 
vi. 88j. And in Milton’s Verjes at a Jolemn Mufic, ver. 14. 

With thofe juft fpirits, that wear vi6lorious palms. 
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Yc Angels, that from clouds of gold recline, 

But boaft no femblance to a race divine : 

Ye tragic Tales ot legendary lore. 

That draw devotion’s ready tear no more ; 

Ye Martyrdoms of unenlighten’d days, 

Ye Miracles, that now no bonder ralfe : 

Shapes, that with one broad glare the gazer ftrike. 
Kings, Bifliops, Nuns, Apoftles, all alike ! 8(5 

Yc Colours, that tli’ unwary fight amaze, 

And only dazzle in the noontide blaze ! 

No more the facred window’s round difgrace, 
But yield to Grecian groupcs the Biining fpacc. go 
Lo, from the canvas Beauty Ihifts her throne, 
Lo, PieT:ure’s powers a new formation own ! 
Behold, lire prints upon the cryftal plain, 

With her ow n energy, th’ expreffive flain ! 
t he mighty Mafter fpreads his mimic toil gs, 
More wdde, nor only blends the breathing oil ; 

See alfo his Ep'iljpb. vcr. 214, 

l-ii etiam tibi ^ir^hu'i (ervantur honores ; 

Ipfe caput nitiduin ciiu'^his rutilaiite corona, 
laetaque trondentis gellans iimbracula 
j^-jtcrnuni perages iininortales hymenacos. 
l)ich is nearer to the text of Scripture than the former. 

V. 81. Ye tragic IWcs of legendary lore,] Goldfmith’s Hermit 

” Ikill’d 111 kgenddry loreE See note on Grave cf Arthur, vcr. 80, 
and 

95 - The mighty Mafter-—] Dryden s Ode : 

The mighty Majlcr fmird to f?e, &c. 
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But calls the lineaments of life compleat 
From genial alchymy’s creative heat ; 

Obedient forms to the bright fufion gives, 
While in the warm enamel Nature lives. lou 

Reynolds, ’tis thine, from the broad win- 
dow’s hciglit, 

To add new luftre to religious light : 

Not of Its pomp to ftrip this ancient Ihrine, 
But bid that pomp with purer radiance fhine : 
With arts unknown before, to reconcile 
The willing Graces to the Gothic pile. 

V. 99. Obedient forms to the bright fufion gives, 

AVhile in the warm enamel Nature lives.] 

Dryden's to Sir Goilfuy KiieUcr : 

So ^varm lliy work, fo glows the generous frame, 

Flelh looks Ids living in the lovely dame. 

And again : 

Such are thy pic^ires, Knelk-r; fuch thy flail, 

That Nature feems ohcdiuit to thy will, 

Comes out, and meets* thy })cncil in the draught, 

Lives there, and wants but words to Ijpeak iier thought. 

Vol. li. p. 194* 

V. 10 1. Reynolds — ] In the firft edition of this poem, in 
1782, the text flood “ Artijif ’tis thine, See." The only alteraih^ti 
in the poem, as it now appears, was in this Angle word j and that 
alteration was, I prefume, occafioned by Sir Jolhua’s letter to th« 
author, which is inferted in the memoirs prefixed. 
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MONODY, 

WRITTEN NEAR STRATFORD UPON AVON, 
(Publilhcd in the Edition of 1777.) 


Avon, thy rural views, thy paftures wild, 
The willows that o’erhang thy twilight edge, 
Their boughs entangling with th* embattled 
fedge ; 

Thy brink with watery foliage qliaintly fring’d, 

Stratford upon Avon.] The birth and burial place of Shak- 
fperc. 

V. 3. th’ embattled fedgej] Mr. Headley refers to Par. 

vii. 321. 

up flood the corny reed 

Imhattkd in her field. 

And oblerves that the word occurs again in the Oik on ihc Ajf roach 
cf Summer 5 

Ruflle the breezes, lightly borne 
O’er ^toa^-mhattlcLi ears of corn. 

The refemblancc between fnch natural produ 61 ions and a battalion 
of fpears is thus noticed by Virgil : 

Forte fult juxta tumulus, quo cornea fummo 
Virgulta, et denfis haftilibus horrida myrtus. Adn, lii. 22. 
In a patiage quoted below, note to ver. Jj. the word “ fpiky” is 
ufed fynonimoully with embattled.” 

V. 4. quaintly filng’d,] Quaintly,’’ curloully, as it Is 

by Milton, 

To nurfe the faplings tall, and curl the grove 
With ringlets quaint. Arcades^ ver. 47. 

The word is ufed feveral times by our Poet. 
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Thy furface with refleftcd verdure ting’d; ^ 
Soothe me with many a penfive pleafure mild. 
But while I mufe, tliat here the bard divine, 
Whofe facred duft yon high-arch’d ilcs inclofe, 
Where the tall windows rife in ftately rows 
Above th’ embowering ftade, lo 

Here firft, at Fancy’s fairy-circled llirine, 

Of daifip pled his infant oft'ering made ; 

Here playful yet, in ftripling )'cars unripe, 
Fram’d of thy reeds a llirill and artlefs pipe : 
Sudden thy beauties, Avon, all are fled, i: 
As at the w'aving of fome magic wand ; 

An lioly trance my charmed tpirit wings, 


V. 12. Of dairies plod his Infant ofToilinr mado)] I’iod,” with 
a vaiiety of colouis. See IJAIlgrOf ver. and note. 

\'. 13. Here playful yet, in ftripling years unripe, 

Fram'd of thy reeds a thrill and artlefs pipe :] 

Mr, Headley quotes the fallowing from the Ode on Appiodcl tj 
Snmmcr, where both the thought and expreifions are repeated: 

Or o’er old Avon’s magic edge 
Whence Shakfpcrc cull’d the fpiky fedge, 

All playful yet, in years unripe 

To flume a Jbrill and fmpk pipe. Ver, 93. 

V. I)?. An holy trance my charmed fpirit wings,] See that lab* 
lime ftanza in a poem which Milton “ left unfinlthed, hccaule be 
“ was nothing fatisfied with what was begun 

See, fee the chariot, and thofc ruiliing wheels 
That whirl’d the Prophet up at Chebar Hood j 
My fpirit fome tranf[)orting Cherub feels, 

'i'o bear me where the tow’rs of Salem Hood, 

Once glorious tow’rs, now funk in gulltlefj blood j 
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And awful fliapes of warriors and of kings 
People the bufy mead, 

Like fpedres fwarming to the wifard’s hall ; 20 


There doth my foul in holy vifion fit, 

In penfive tnnicCf and angnilh, and ecliatic fit. 

The PiiJJlon, St. 6. 

V. 18. And awful lhapes of warriors and of kings 
People the buly mead,] 

Mr. Headley quotes the following lines from Thom Ton’s Alfred, 
A£l. ii. Sc. 3. 

a long* line of kings 

From thee defeending, glorious and renown’d 
In fliadowy pomp 1 fee — 

Slow let the vfwnary forms arife. 

And folemn pals before our wondering eyes. 

And refers to .''lacbeth, A(T. iv. Sc. i. where the Kings of Ban- 
quo’s line pal's in procefiion. V/c have the fame imagery and the 
fame expreliions in Ode to a Frh>id: 

Who peopled all thy vocal bowers 

With i\\z.AQ\VY Jhapes and airy powers. Ver. 49. 

Sec allb Thomfon’s IFinur, ver. 297. 

Then throng the hujy Jhiipes into his mind. 

V. 20. Like fpc 61 res fwarming to the wifard’s hall ;] Fioni 
Akenfidc’s Pleafures of Imaglnat’mi, as Mr. Headley has icrnaikeJ; 

Anon ten thouland Jhapes, 

Like fpedlres troojiing to the wifajd's call. 

Flit fwift before him. B. ili. ver. 385. 

In the text the fubtlitution of hall" for cull is from Comus, 
ver. 649 : 

Boldly afl'ault the necromancer’s hall. 

On which fee Warton’s note. By the way, an cx])refiion In the 
above paflfage from Akenfide may have been taken from one in 
ComuSj ver. 602. 

But for that damn’d magician, let him be girt 
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And llowly pace, and point with trembling hand 
The wounds ill-cover d by the purple pall. 
Before me Pity teems to fiand 
A weeping mourner, fmote with anguidi fore. 
To fee Misfortune rend in frantic mood 2:. 
His robe, with regal w'oes embroider’d o’er. 


\Vlth all llic legions that troop 
Under the footy Jlag of Achcnni. 

22. The wounds ill-rovcfd by the purple pall.] Ihc fame 
fentiment occurs in Vorfis on the Marru^c (f il'<’ ver. 54. 

Thole wouiuN that lurk beneath the tiliiied veil. 

]\Tr. Headley refens to Sir Philip Sidney’s BofnhC of Voijy, \\ uf. 
edit. 1724. “ The high and excellent Tragedy ^ that opeueth Ihc 
“ grcatcll wounds, and fhoweth lorth VLcrs that aio tcvcrid ‘ivit’' 
OJJ'iic." But the purple pall” is lioin Spenfer. 1 . (^. B. V. c, ix. 
ft. po. Mercilla is thus delcribed : 

But rather lot, inltcad thereof, to fall 
Few jiearly drops from her faire lampes of light 
The which flie covohig with lur purple pall 
Would have the [)airion hid, 

1 may add that TclcmaGhus in a very afre(fling pallhge ot the Odyn'ty 
makes ulc of his ‘‘^purple pall" {y>.<x\va.v 'Tno(^^v^i-r.v) to conceal !i1j 
agitation at the mention of his father’s ineiits and futfciing-S 
(a. 1 13.) as Ulyifes does at the fmging of Dcmodocus. (0. S4.) 

V. 26. His robe, with regal woes embroider’d o’er.] Denoting 
hereby that royal fulferings, or at lead thole of dlltiijguilhcd cha- 
raHers, are the proper fubjetts for tragedy : agreeably to AriUo- 
tie’s direction, ryv iv i^.tyuh-n evruv xai tvrv^ix’ olovt 
Qvifrjq, xati ol tx ru;v Tomruv yivx’n iTn^cxvnq {De Poet. p. 4^- 

Tyiwhltt.) Mr John Warton remarked to me that the image in 
this line is perhaps taken from Savage’s WandereTf Canto 2 : 
A robe fne wore 


With life’s calamities tnibroltkrd o’er, 
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Pale Terror leads the vlfionary band, 

And fternly fliakes his fceptre, dropping blood. 


And again. 

She mufes o’er her woe emhnmicrd vcft. 

But It may be added as a curious incident, that Witlaf, a king of 
the Weft Saxons, grants in his charter, dated 833, among other 
things to Croyland Abbey, his robe cf tijjue, on which was cmlroi- 
dcn'd the deftruhlion of Troy. See Hijl. of Eiig. p. i. 128, iivtc) 
and ObJ. on Spenfr, i. 1^6. See allb Cfl. RoniaTwrujUf p. 2b. 
liiji. of Eng. p. lii. 261, 

V. 27. Pale Terror leails the vilionary band, 

And fternly lhakcs his fceptre, dro[>ping blood ] 

Prom Milton, Eleg. I. vcr. 37: 

Sive cnic?itiHtim furiola Traga'dlayi-y’^^*”’^^ 
et eftuiis criiiibus ora rotat. 
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THE 

PLEASURES OF MELANCHOLY, 


PracLpe hguhrcs 

Canlus^ Melpomene ! — 


(Wiittcn in 1 74^^, the Author’s 1 7th year. Puhliflicd aiionymouj]/ 
in 1747.) 


Mother of mufings, Contemplation Lige, 
Whofe grotto ftands upon the topmoft rock 
Of Tcneriff; ’mid the tempeftuous night, 

On which, in calmeft meditation held, 

Thou hcar’ft with howlingwlnds the beating rain 
And drifting hail defeend ; or if the ilvies 0 
Unclouded Ihine, and thro’ the blue ferene 
Pale Cynthia rolls her filver-axled car, 

V. 4. — in calmcll meditation held,] There Is an awkwaith 
nefs in dcfcrlbing Contemplation held in meditation. Cuntcin- 
plation is meditation. It is Ibmcwhat like an apparent ovodight 
of Milton, who ifi his Bj/r/i/i on the Natfvity rcprelimts Feac' 
Itriking a peace. The cxprelhoii in meditation held'* is Mf - 
tonic. See note on Ode on Summer ^ vcr. 338. 

Warton has remarked that the beft poets imperceptibly 
phrafes and formularies from the writings of their contemporariss 
and immediate predcceflbrs.” (Note on Lyeidas, ver. I.) And 
we may add of thofe whom they are much in the habit of read- 
ing. His own imitations of Milton, more than of any other 
poet, may be repeatedly traced throughout this, which is ths 
carlicft, and the reft of his poetical compodtions 
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Whence gazing ftedfaft on the fpanglcd vault 
Raptur’d thou fitt’ft, while murmurs indiftind 
Of diftant billows footh thy penfive ear a 
With hoarfe and hollow founds; fecure,felf-bleft, 
There oft thou liften’ft to the wild uproar 
Of fleets encount’ring, that in whifpcrs low 
Afcends the rocky fummit, where thou dweU’fl; us 
Remote from man, converting with the fpheres ! 
0 lead me, queen fublime, to folemn glooms 
Congenial with my foul; to checriefs fliades. 
To ruin’d feats, to twilight cells and bow’rs, 
Where thoughtful Melancholy loves to mull*, 20 

V, 15. the wild uproar] Par, Lofl, ii. 1J41 : 

Hell fcarce holds the wild uproar, 

V. 16. — converfing with the fpheres '] Or, as Milton cxprclTes 
it, commercing with the fleies.” 11 Pevf. ver. 39. Di.iytoii fays 
in his EKiij on Poets and Pocjy, They with the Mufes which 
converft’d. Vol. iv. 1255, 

V. 19, — to twilight Cells and bowVs, 

Where thoughtful Melancholy loves to inuf*.] 

Comns, ver. 386 : 

H’is mod true 

That niujlng MchniMy moll afleHs 
The penfive fecrefy of defert ce//, 

Far from the cheerful haunt of men an<l herds, 
was firft ufed as an epithet by Milton; and from him 
borrowed by Pope, as Dr. Warton has obJ'erved, er Pope, i. 3 18, 

Shakfpere however had ufed 7 noo?iUght in the fame manner; 
If you will patiently dance in our round. 

And fee our moonlight revels, go with us. 

Midf. iV. Dr. Aa h. 

Tbe epithet twilight” is familiar with our poet. 

r3 
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Her fav’rite midnight haunts. The laughing fcenes 
Of purple Spring, where all the wanton train 
Of Smiles and Graces feem to lead the dance 
In fportive round, while from their hands they 
fliow’r 

Ambroiial blooms and flow’rs,nolonger charm; 25 
Tempo, no more I court thy balmy breeze, 
Adieu green vales! ye broider’d meads, adieu I 

Beneath yon ruin’d abbey’s mofs-grown piles 
Oft let me fit, at twilight hour of eve, 29 
Where thro’ fome weftern window the pale moon 


V. 21. — The laughing fcenes 
Of purple Spring, &:c,] 

Compare the following from Akenfide’s PJcaJures of Imaghiat'm: 
Fair Tempe • haunt belovM of fylvan powers. 

Of Nymphs and Fauns, where in the Golden Age 
d'li'Y play’d ui fecrct (ui the Oiady brink 
Wiih ancient Fan, while round their choral fleps 
Young Hours and genial Gales with conftant hand 
Show’rd blolfoms, odours, fliow’r’d ambrofial dews, 

And Spring’s Elyfian bloom, i. 299. 

'I'his paffage our poet has tranllated. See alfo Horace, in a 
Icription of the Spring : 

Gratia cum Nymphis geminifque fororlbus audet 
Da cere nuda cboros. Cam. IV. vii. 5. 

V. 30, Where thro’ fome weftern window the pale moon 
Pours her long-levell’d rule of ftreaming light j] 

Oik on Summer, vcr. 1 2 1 : 

While with the Dvel-Jireaming rays 
Far fceii its arched windows blaze. 
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Pours her long-levell’d rule of ftreaming light; 
While fullen facred filence reigns around, 

Save the lone fcreech-owl’s note, who builds 
his bow’r 

Amid the mould’ring caverns dark and damp, 
Or the calm breeze, that ruftles in the leaves or, 
Of flaunting ivy, that with mantle green 
Invefts fome wafted tow r. Or let me tread 

See Comiis, vcr. 340 ; 

• vlflt US 

With thy hng-lcvelVd rule of fir earning light. 

And W arton’s note uj)on it : to which may be added that the 
expredion of the fun’s levelling his rays, (][uotcd by him from 
l\ir, Lofi. iv. 5^3. may he found alfo in Sir H. Wotlon 5 

■ the Sun doth itill 

Level his rays againil the rifing hill. 

Headley’s Anc. Poet. ii. 24. 

V. ^i. While fullen facred tilcncc reigns around. 

Save the lone fcrcech-owl’s note, who builds his bower, See.] 
Gray’s Eleg)> : 

And all the air a folcmn ftillncfs holds. 

Save that from yonder ivy -mantled tower 
a'he moping owl docs to the moon complain 
Of fuch as wandering near her facred bower, kc. 

The Pleafurcs of Melancholy was publilhcd ,iu 1747 • Gray’s 
Elegy was written, accoiding to Johnfon, in 1750. Warton fup- 
plies fcveral inhances of this ufc of the word mantle." See Ode 
Pale-royal, \er. Ode on Simmer, vtr. 182. Paneg. on Oxjord 
Ale, vcr. 116. 

V. 36. — daunting ivy,] Mr. Headley notices fiaunting honey- 
fuckle” in Comus, ver. ^43. And the bower, where woodbines 
jlaunlf inThomfon’s Spring, ver, 976. But the epithet “ gadding" 
uled by our poet in infeript. on a Hermitage is perhaps inoie de- 
scriptive ot the ivy. 

4 
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Its ncighb’ring walk of pines, where mus’d of old 
The cloyfter'd brothers : thro’ the gloomy void 
That far extends beneath their ample arch 40 
As on I pace, religious horror wraps 
My foul in dread repofe. But w hen the world 
Is clad in Midnight’s raven-colour’d robe, 

’Mid hollow charnel let me watch the flame 
Of taper dim, fliedding a livid glare 4:> 

O’er the wan heaps; while airy voices talk 


V. 41. As on I pace, religious horror wraps 
My foul in dread repofe.] 

Lucretius, iii. 28 : 

His tibi me rebus quaedam divina voluptas 
Percipit, atque horror. 

V. 43. — Midnight’s raven-colour’d robe,] In Comus, ver. 2ji. 
“ the raven down of darknefs.’’ 

Ver. 46. — while airy voices talk 

Along the glimmering walls ; or ghoftly fhape 
At diftance feen, invites with beck’ning hand 
My loriefome fteps, — ] 

Pope’s Ehija, ver. 305 : 

In each low wind methinks a fpirit calls, 

And more than echos talk along the ‘walls. 

Cornu 5, ver. 20 5 : 

A thoufand fanlafies 

Begin to throng into my memory. 

Of cdWmgJbapes j and beck'ymg lhadows dire. 

And aery tongues, that fyllable men’s names 
On fands and fhores, and defert wilderneflTes. 

And ver. 270 : 

Such are thofe thick and gloomy fhadows damp 
Oft feen in charnel vaults and fepulchres,^ 
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Along the gUmm’ring walls; or ghoftlyfliape 
At diftance feen> invites with beck’ning hand 
My lonefome Heps, thro’ the far- winding vaults. 
Nor undelightful is the folemn noon 50 

Of night, when haply wakeful from my couch 
I ftart : lo, all is motlonlefs around ! 

Roars not the rufhing wind; the fons of men 
And every beaft in mute oblivion lie ; 

All nature’s hufli’d in filence and in fleep. 55 
0 then how fearful is it to refledt, 

That thro’ the ftill globe’s awful folitude, 

No being wakes but me ! till ftealing lleep 
My drooping temples bathes in opiate dews. 

Nor then let dreams, of wanton folly born, 6 a 
My fenfes lead thro’ flow’ry paths of joy; 

But let the facred Genius of the night 


See alfo Pope’s Ek^y on an unfortunate Lady t 

What beckoning ghoft along the moonlight lhadc 
Invites my Jieps, and points to yonder glade ? 

Which, as Dr. Warton has noticed in his edition of Pope, is 
from Pen Jonfon : as the paflage quoted above from his Eloifa is 
from Milton. 

V. jo. — the folemn noon 

Of night , — ] Midnight j it Is fo ufed by Dryden, Pal 
**i'd Arc. B. iii. 

’Twas ebbing darknefs paft the noon of night. 

V. 62. But let the facred Genius of the night 

Such myftic vifions fend,—] 
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SucK mjftlc vifions fend^ as Spcnfer faw^ 
When thro’ bcvvild’ring Fancy’s magic maze, 
To the fell houfc of Bufyrane, he led Oi 

Th’ unfhaken Britomart ; or Milton knew, 
When in abftrafted thought he firft conceiv’d 
All heav’n in tumult, and the Seraphim 
Come tow’ring, arm’d in adamant and gold. 

Let others love foft Summer’s ev’ning fniilcs, ;'o 
As lift’ning to the diftant water-fall, 

They mark the bluflics of the ftreaky weft ; 

I choofe the pale December’s foggy glooms. 
Then, when the fullen fhadcs of ev’ning clofc, 
Where thro’ the room a blindly-glimm’ring gleam 


Jl Ptnf. ver. 1^7 : 

Some ftrange myjlcrkms dream. 

And below, ver. 153 : 

Sent by Tome fpiiit to mortals good^ 

Or th’ unfeen Genius of tiic wood. 

See Faerie Q:iee?ie,Yj. III. Cant, xi, xii. and Par. Lojl. B. vi. lor th's 
alluhons, which follow. 

V. 7 j. Where thro’ the room a blindly-glimm’ring gleam 
The dying embers feat ter, — ] 

11 PenJ. ver. 79 : 

Where glowing emhers ihro the room 
Teach light to counterfeit a gloom. 

Shahfpere’s Mnif. N. Dr. A6t. v. 

Through this houfe give glimmering light 3 
By the dead and drowfy tire, kc. 

It is fomewhat flrange that neither Warton in his note on th- 
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The dying embers feat ter, far remote 
From Mirth’s mad Ihouts, that thro’th’ illumin’d 
roof 

found with feftlve echo, let me fit. 

Bled: with the lowly cricket’s drowfy dirge. 
Then let my thought contemplative explore 80 
This fleeting ftate of things, the vain delights, 
The iruitlefs toils, that ffill our fearch elude, 

As thro’ the wildernefs of life we rove. 

This fober hour of filencc will unmafk 
Falfe Folly’s fmile, that like the dazzling fpells 85 
Of wily Comus cheat th’ unweeting eye 


above from 11 Pcjif. nor Newton on Par. Lojly i, 63, has notice^ 
the excellent way in which Spenfer gives the image, 

— A faint fliadow of uncertainc light. 

Such as a lampe whofe lyfc doth fade awale, 

F, ^ II. vii. 27, 

V. 76. far remote 

From Mirth’s mad Ihouts, that thro’ the illumin’d roof, &c.] 
Jl Paif. 81 : 

Far from all refort of Mirth ^ 

Save the cricket on the hearth. 

Or the belman’s drowfy charm. 

See alfo Shakfpere’s Macbeth, A6l iii. 

The (hard-born beetle with his drowfy hums, 

V. 85. — that like the dazzling fpells 
Of wily Comus, &c.] 

Comus ^ ver. 1^3: 

Thus I hurl 

My dazzling fpells into the fpungy air, 

Of power to cheat the eye with blear illufwn^ 

And give it falfe prefentments. 
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With blear illulion, and perfuade to drink 
That charmed cup, which Reafon’s mintage fair 
Unmoulds, and ftamps the monfter on the man. 
Eager we taftc, but in the lufcious draught 90 
Forget the poifonous dregs that lurk beneath. 

Few know that elegance of foul refin’d, 
Whofe foft fenfation feels a quicker joy 
From Melancholy’s fcenes, than the dull pride 
Of taftelefs fplendor and magnificence 93 
Can e’er afford. Thus Eloife, whofe mind 
Had languifh’d to the p.i. gs of melting love, 


And again, ver. ^24 ; 

And here to every thirfty traveller 
By fly enticement gives his baneful cup, 

With many murmurs mix’d, whofe pleaflng poifon 
The vifage quite transforms of him that drinks. 

And the inglorious likenefs of a beaft 
ITixes inllead, unmolding reajons mintage 
Charafter’d in hi f.ice. 

In ver. 6^2. we have “ the lufdous liquor.” 

V. p2. Few know that elegance of foul refin’d,] Thomfon’s 
Summer : 

A pure ingenuous elegance of foul, 

A delicate refnement known to few. Ver. 1295. 

V. 9 < 5 . — ^Thus Eloife, &c.] See Pope’s to Abelard, ver. joj. 
See in her cell fad Eloifa laid, 

Propt on fame tomb, a neighbour of the dead : 

Here as I watch the dying lamps around, &c. 

And ver. 164 : 

Long-founding ifles, and mterminglcd graves. 
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More genuine tranfport found, as on feme tomb 
Reclin’d, fhe watch’d the tapers of the dead; 

Or thro’ the pillar’d iles, amid pale Ihrines ioo 
Of iniag’d faints, and intermingled graves. 
Mus’d a veil’d votarefs ; than Flavia feels, 

As thro’ the mazes of the feftive ball. 

Proud of her conquering charms, and beauty’s 
blaze. 

She floats amid the filken fbns of drefs, lo* 
And fhines the faireft of th’ affembled fair. 

When azure noontide cheers the daedal globe. 


V. 10 j . She floats amid the (liken fons of drels,] /IfomJUt, 

ver, 1071 : 

When firft I faW 

The fumptuous DaUIah>/% this way. 

As he had before faid of her, 

Comes this way falling like a (lately (hip. Ver. 715. 
Where Dr. Newton (fee his note on the line) might have re- 
marked that Milton poflibly thought of Shakfpere, Midf N. Dt. 
Aft ii. 

Which (lie with pretty and with fwimming gait 
Would imitate, and fail upon the land 
To fetch me trifles, and return again 
As from a voyage rich with merchandife. 

V. 107, *— the dsedal globe,] And below, ver, 248, deeial 
landfdipes." From the Greek whence the Latin dadalusj 

brought variegated. Lucretius, i. 7 : 

.4£i tlbi fuaveU d^ddla ullus 
Summittit flores. 

In an excrilent ttanflation of which paflage, Spenfer probably 
introduced the word into the %gUih language ; 
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And the bleft regent of the golden day 
Rejoices In his bright meridian tower, 

How oft my wiflies afk the night’s return, no 
That beft befriends the melancholy mind ! 

Hail, facred Night! thou jo llialt fiiare myfong! 
Sifter of ebon-feepter’d Hecat, hail ! 


Then docs the dtcdalc earth throw forth to thee 
Out of her fruitfull lap aboundant flowrcs. 

F. ^ IV. X. 45. 

I may add that in the j>oems of our poet’s father we have tlie 
deedal globe F p. 79- the word does not feem here fo appro- 
priate as when he lays, 

Here ancient Art her do’did fancies play’d 
In the (juaint mazes of the crifped roof. 

Ode at Vale -royal ylhbey, ver. 6j. 
or fpeaks of the ** daedal coronet of leaves,” of Corinthian 
chite6lure. Ode for Miifc. 

V. 108. And the bleft regent of the golden day 
Rejoices in his bright meridian tower,] 

Par. Lojl. vil. 370. 

Firft in his eaft the glorious lamp was fecu 
Regent of day, and all th’ horizon round 
Tnvefted with bright rays, jocund to run 
His longitude thro’ heaven’s high road. 

Thomfon s Summer, ver. 8 1 : 

But yonder comes the powerful King of day, 

Rejoicing in the eaft. 

And the i^th Pfalm will of courfe be recolle<Sled, where it is fntl 
of the fun, and rejoiceth as a giant to run his courfe.” I have 
taken a liberty with the text by fubftituting ** tower” for bowei/ 
for a reafon which will be obvious on a comparifon of the Ode /’ 
Simmer, ver. 139, and note, 

V. 113. Sifter of ebon-feepterd Hecat, hail! 
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Whether in congregated clouds thou wrap’ll: 
Thy viewlefs chariot, or with fdver crown ns 
Thy beaming head cncirclcft, ever hail ! 

What tho’ beneath thy gloom the forccrefs-train, 
Far in obfeured haunt of Lapland moors. 

With rhymes uncouth the bloody cauldron blefs; 
Tho’ Murder wan beneath thy llirouding lhade 
Summons her flow-ey’d vot’ries to devife m 
Of fccret ilaughter, while by one blue lamp 


Whether in congregated clouds thou wrap’ll 
Thy viewlds chariot,, — ] 

Com/Sj ver. ij^: 

Stay thy Awn Ajuir, 

Wherein thou rid’tl with Ilccat. 
lihon Amir" occurs in William Browne s BrUannias PaJloraJst 
B. i. Song 5. 

V. 117. What tho’ beneath thy gloom the Ibrcerefs-tiMin,] 
Shakfpere in Mjchjth, A( 5 l ii. 

Now wiiAcraft celebrates 

Pale Hecate’s offerings 5 and wither’d Mvrtlr.k^- 
Where Murder is perfonitied. And the blelfing the cauldron 
with uncouth rhymes” is an allufion perhaps to the incantations 
ill A6l V. where the witches “ round about the cjuhlroji ling ” 
Hilton mentions the old fuperllitious llorics of the Lapland 
witches in Par. LoJ}j ii. 662. See alfo ComuSy ver. 'I > ) : 

Doing abhorred rites to Hecate 

In their ohfeured haunts of in mod bowers. 

“ To bids,” except in a good fenfe, which it evidently is not here, 
has neither authority nor propriety. 

V. 121. — flow-eyed votaries] In Milton’s Hymn on th: Xaiknfyy 
180, we have “ the palc-cyed piiefl,” which is fomev;hat more 
^^^'elligihle than ‘‘ llow-eyed,’ And the furnace h!'.:, in 
'’Cf. 210. 
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In hideous conf’rence fits the lift’ning band, 
And ftart at each low wind, or wakeful found: 
What tho’ thy ftay the pilgrim curfeth oft, 12^ 
As all benighted in Arabian waftes 
He hears the wildernefs around him howl 
With roaming monfters, while on his hoar head 
The black-defccnding tempeft ceafelefs beats ; 
Yet more delightful to my penfive mind 130 
Is thy return, than blooming morn’s approacli, 
Ev’n then, in youthful pride of opening May, 
When from the portals of the faffron eaft 
She flieds frefh rofes, and ambrofial dews. 

Yet not ungrateful is the morn’s approach, uj 
When dropping wet flie comes, and clad in clouds, 
While thro’ the damp air fcowls the louring fouth, 
Blackeningthc landfcapc’s face, that grove and hill 
In formlefs vapours undiftinguifli’d fwim : 

Th’ afflifted fongfters of the fadden’d groves uo 
Hail not the fullen gloom ; the waving elms 
That, hoar thro’ time, and rang’d in thick array, 
Enclofe with ftately row fome rural hall, 

Arc mute, nor echo with the clamors hoarfe 
Of rooks rejoicing on their airy boughs ; 

V. 136. —clad in clouds,] Milton, of the morn, ** kcrcheft 
a comely cloud!' 11 Pen/, ver. 123. 

V. 137. While thro’ the damp air, S:c.] See jjof 
and note. 
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While to the Ihed the dripping poultry crowd, 
A mournful train : fecurc the viilagc-hind 
Hangs o'er the crackling blaze, nor tempts the 
ftorm ; 

Fix’d in th’ unfinifli’d furrow refts the plough : 
Rings not the high wood with enliveit’d Ihouts i5o 

V. 14.6. While to the fhed the clripjlhig ])oiiltry crowd, 

A mournful train ; tccure the village-hind 
Hangs o’er the crackling blaze, — ] 

Compare a dcfcriptioii of the fame circumfiances in Thomfm’s 
IVuitcr^ vcr. 87: 

Thither the houfliold feathery people crcnvdf 
The crctled cock with all his female tmiu, 

Penfive and dnpjm/g, while the cottage-/vV//'/ 

Hangs dcr tli enlivening blaze. 

V. 149. Idx’d in th’ un fin idl’d furrow refts the plough:] An 
iiicklent noticed by Virgil in his defeription of the Alpine peltilcncc : 
it tridis arator, 

Moerentem abjnngens fraterna morte juvencum, 

Atcpie epcrc in medio dejixa ndinquit aratra. Georg, ili, (J17. 

V. 150. Rings not the high wood with enliven’d diouls 
Of early hunter :] 

LAJicgrOf ver. ■ 

Oft lidening how the hounds and hoiri 
Checrly roufe the diimb'ring morn. 

From the tide of fume hoar hill, 

Ihrough the high wood echoing llirill. 

The high wood” is ufed by Fairfax : 

He followed on the footdeps he had trac’d, 
lill in high woods and foreds old he came. TalJ. ^li. 2 
Drayton : 

Ihe lofty high wood and the lower fpiing. 

. Mujes Ely/. Nymph x. vol. Iv. 1520. 

^ Miltons Arcades f ver, 58:“ the high thicket.” 

VOL. I. 
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Of early hunter : all is filence drear ; 

And deepeft fadnefs wraps the face of things* 

Thro’ Pope’s foft fong tho’ all the Graces 
breathe, 

And happieft art adorn his Attic page; u[ 
Yet does my mind with fweeter tranfport glow, 
As at the root of mofly trunk reclin’d, 

In magic Spenser’s wildly-warbled fong 
I fee deferted Una wander wide 
Thro’ wafteful folitudcs, and lurid heaths, 
Weary, forlorn ; than \\hcn the fated fair lOo 
Upon the bofom bright of fdver Thames 
Launches in all the luftre of brocade, 

Amid the fplcndors of the laughing Sun. 

The gay defeription palls upon the fenfe. 

And coldly ftrikes the mind with feeble blifs. iti> 

Ye youths of Albion’s beauty-blooming ifle, 
Whofe brows have worn the wreath of lucklels 
love. 

Is there a pleafure like the penfive mood, 
Whofe magic wont to foothe your foften’d fouls? 
O tell how rapturous the joy, to melt 

V. l ijS. I fee deferted Una wander wide, &:c.] See F. Q- 

y. 160, — the fated fair,] Belinda. See Rape of the Lock, ii* 4 * 
Launch’d on the hjem of the fdver Thames, 
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To Melody’s afluafive voice ; to bend 
Th’ uncertain ftep along the midnight mead, 
And pour your forrows to the pitying moon, 

By many a flow trill from the bird of woe 
Oft interrupted ; in embow’ring woods 17s 

V, 1 75 ' — In embow’ring woods 

By darkfoine l}rook to mufe, — ] 

The verb “ bower,” or rather ** embower,” is a favourite with 
Wartonj which 1 notice, as It gives me an opportunity of ihow- 
ing that his fondnefs for particular expreflions did not occafion 
anv want of vaiicty in his ideas. It will be fouhd on obferva- 
tion that every one of the following palTages prefents an image 
ditierent fioni thofe prefented by the others 3 all of them beautiful 
and diflinrt in their kind. 

Inpqd. in a llcrmilagc, ver. 3 : 

■ — to Ibade my lowly cave, 

Emhoivuing elms their umbrage wave. 

Monody i ver. 9 ; 

Where the tall windows rife in (lately rows 
Above th’ emhowenng (hade. 

Ihmlct, ver. 43 : 

Their humble porch with honied (lowers 
The curling woodbine’s fliade embowers. 

Ode to a Friend j ver. 34 : 

Where high o’er-arching trees embower 
The graliy lane, fo rarely pac’d. 

With azure flow’rets idly grac’d. 

FdoWf ver. 281 : 

From forth thy cave embower d with mournful yew. 

Ode on Simmer y ver. 51 • 

There plac’d thy green and grafly (lirine 
With myrtle bower d and jelfamine. 
ibid. ver. 169 : 

From howermg beech the mower blithe 
With new-born vigour grafps his feythe. 
order to illuftrate our poet’s variety of imagery a little farther, 
G 2 
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By darkfome brook to mufe, and there forgcl: 
The folemn dulnefs of the tedious world. 
While Fancy grafps the \ifionary fair: 

And now no more th’ abftradled car attends 
The ^^■ater’s murin’ring lapfe, tif entranced eye 
ricrexs no longer thro’ th’ extended rows isi 
Of thick-rang’d trees; till haply from the depth 
The w'oodman’s llrokc, or diilant tinkling team, 
Or heifers ruftling thro’ the brake, alarms 
Tlf illuded fenfe, and mars the golden dream, 
Thefc are delights that abfcnce drear has made 
Familiar to my foul, e’er fincc the form 
Of young Sapphira, beauteous as the Spring, 
When from her vi’let-wxven couch awak’d 


I will hazard a charge of multiplying quotations unneceflarilyjby 
adducing two or three pallages with the fubllantivc “ bower.” 
Oi!c to a Fut’jul, vcr. ; 

While glcaniiiig o’er the crifped lowers 
Rich fpires arole, and I'parkling towers. 

Newmarket, vcr. 42 : 

And fee the good old feat, whofc Gothic towers 
Awful emerge from yonder tufted bowers. 

Ode on Summer, ver. 297. of an oak forelf, 

Rcneath whofc dark and branching bowers 
Its tide a far-fam’d river pours. 

In neither of thefe pafl'ages is the word bower” or embower 
v.'ithout its force. Yet, though they have accordingly one gener.d 
point of refcmblance, their particular features are dillin6Ily 
marked. 

V. 1 89. — her vi’let-woven couch] Cernus, ver. 23 j ; 

And in the ‘ivc/r^-embroidcr’d vale, 
bat woven” in compofition our poet was partial to. Cornel of 
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By frolic Zephyr’s hand, her tender cheek igo 
Graceful Ihe lifts, and blufhing from her bow’r 
Iffues to clothe in gladfome-glift’ring green 
The genial globe, firft met my dazzled fight : 
Thefe are delights unknown to minds profane, 
And which alone the penfivc foul can tafte. 19,5 

The taper’d choir, at the late hour of pray’r. 
Oft let me tread, while to th’ according voice 
The many-founding organ peals on high, 

Th endear llow-dittied chaunt, or varied hymn, 


ChcrwcJl, ver. i. her oficr-woi't’// bower.” Oth on Snvimtr, ver. 
137. each mofs-'zwiv border.” Below, ver. 237. 'j he thiik- 
\vovc laurel.” Compare alfu Ode on Summer, vcw 102. “ Its fide, 
with mantling woodbines wovel' 

V. 190. — frolic Zephyr] JJBlli^ro, ver. 18 : 

Thc/n;//i, wind, that breathes the Ipring, 

Zephyr. 

V. i(j 6 . The taper’d choir,] Ode at Jale^iojal, ver. 32 ‘ T!ie 
toper il rites.” 

V. 199. The clear llow-dittied chaunt, or varied hymn,] T’lie 
lundnets for choir-fcrvice, which Wartoii very early in his life en- 
tertained, teems to have coiitiiiiied with him thioughont it, and 
has produced feveral allulioiis in his dillerent poems. 'I'o that 
now before us 1 add the hdlowing. 

Ode at Valc-royal, ver. 36 : 

I feem to lidcn to the chauvLng quire. 

Suicide, ver. 67: 

What, tho’ refus’d each ebaunted rite. 

Orave of Arthur^ ver. 118 : 

There with chaunted orifon, 

And the long blaze of tapin clear. 

G ; 
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Till all my foul is bath’d in ecftafies, 

And lapp’d in Paradife. Or let me fit 

hifcriptm in a Hermitage, ver. 29 : 

Then, as my taper waxes dim, 

Chaiint, ere I fleep, my mealiir’d hymn. 

See alfo Triumph of Ifts, ver. 157: 

Ye temples dim, where pious duty pays 
Her holy hymns of ever-echoing praife. 

And Grxive of yirthur, ver. 179 • 

He plans the chauntry s choral flirine, 

The daily dirge, and rites divine. 

To mark repetitions of this kind is not altogether ufelcfs, as fuch 
things are of fervice in developing or illullraling a chara6lcr, I 
hazard a fuggeftion that this fondnefs for choir-fervice may haie 
been, though infenfibly, the caufe that our poet has repeatedly 
made life of the word chaunt,” applied to poetical compofitioii, 
and to exprefs fimply fmging. 

V. J99. The clear flow-dittied chriunt,] II Penferefo, i6j, ^‘an- 
thems clear,'' &■€. Comas, ver. 86, fmooth-dittied fong.” 

V. 200. Till all my foul is bath'd in ecflafies, 

And lapp’d in Paradife j 
11 Penfrofo, ver. 16 1 : 

There let the pealing organ blow 
To the full- voic'd (juire below, 

]ii fervice high and anthems clear, 

As may with fweetnefs, through mine ear, 

Dillblve me into ecjlafics. 

And bring all heaven before my eyes. 

Comas, ver. 256 : 

Who, as they fung, would take the prifon’d foul. 

And lap it in Elyfium. 

See alfo Spenfer, F. ^ IV. ii. 9 : 

That having caft him in a foolifli trance. 

He feemed brought to bed in Paradife. 

To whom perhaps it came from Chaucer ) Flourc and Leefii 
ver. 113 : 
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Far in fequefter’d lies of the deep dome, 

There lonefome lifteii to the facred founds, 
Which, as they lengthen thro’ the Gothic vaults, 
In hollow murmurs reach my ravifli’d ear. 205 
Nor when the lamps expiring yield to night, 
AndToIitude returns, would I forfake 
The folemn manfion, but attentive mark 
The due clock fwinging flow with fweepy fway, 
Meafuring Time’s flight with momentary found. 


Whereof I had fo inly grete plefure, 

As methought I furely ravillud was 
Into Parad'jfe. 

Dryden's paraphrafe of the lafl, palTage, which by the way blends 
fomc of the expreffions in the two former, may be contidered as a 
very fair fpeclmcn of the manner in which he fills up the outline 
of his great original : 

And I fo ravifli’d with her heav’nly note, 

1 flood Intranc’d, and had no room for thought, 

But all o’erpower’d with eeflafy of blifs, 

I feemed brought to bed in Paradife. 

V, 200. — my foul is bath’d in eeftafles,] Ode cm Summer, ver. 
126: 

Bathes my blithe heart in ccjlajics. 

Comus, ver. 812 : 

Will bathe the drooping Ipirlts in dcliglit. 

Bat the metaphor is common in Spenfer, under its various modi- 
fications of bathed, jkvimmmg, dioivned, in pleafuro. 

V. 209, The due clock fwinging How] In The Uamlcfy ver. 28. 
the curfeu echoes duly!' II Penferofe, \cr. 76. “ j/o-n’ 

‘‘ with fullcn roar.’’ 

Ibid. — with fweepy fway,] Gray’s Fragment on Educalion and 
Government : 

And where the deluge burft with ficcepy fiuay. 

G 4 
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Nor let me fall to cultivate my mind 
With the foft thrillings of the tragic Mufe, 
Divine Melpomene, fweet Pity’s nurfe, 

Queen of the ftately ftep, and flowing pall. 
Now let Monimia mourn with flreaming eyes 
Her joys incefluous, and polluted love : 210' 

Now let foft Juliet in the gaping tomb 
Print the lafl: kifs on her true Romeo’s lips, 
His lips yet reeking from the deadly draught : 
Or Jaflier kneel for one forgiving look. 220 
Nor feldom let the Moor on Defdemone 
Pour the mifguided threats of jealous rage. 

By foft degrees the manly torrent fl:eals 
From my fwoln eyes ; and at a brother’s woe 
My big heart melts in fympathizing tears. 225 

What are the Iplendors of the gaudy court, 
Its tinfel trappings, and its pageant pomps ? 

V. 217. Now let foft Juliet in the gaping tomb^ &c.] See A 61 . v, 
yul. What’s here ? a cup, clos’d in my true-loves hz^nd ? 

- 1 will kifs thy lips : 

Haply fome poifon yet does hang on them. 

Thy Ups are warm. 

V. 227. Its tinfel trappings, and its pageant' pomps ?] Far, Lojl, 
ix. 36 : 

Bafes and tinfel trappings^ gorgeous knights, &c. 

V Allegro f ver. 127 ; 

And pomp and feaft and revelry 
With malk and antique pageantry. 
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To me far happier feems the banilh’d lord. 
Amid Siberia’s unrejolcing wilds 
Who pines all lonefome, in the chambers hoar 230 
Of fome high caftle fliut, whofe windows dim 
In diftant ken difcover tracklcfs plains, 

Where Winter ever whirls his icy car ; 

While ftill repeated objcdls of his view. 

The gloomy b:u dements, and ivied fpires, 235 
That crown the Iblitary dome, arife ; 

While from the topmoft turret the flow clock, 
Far heard along th’ iiihofpitable waftes, 

With fad-returning chime aw^akes new grief ; 
Ev’n he far happier feems than is the proud, 240 
The potent Satrap, whom he left behind 
’Mid Mofeow’s golden palaces, to drown 
In eafe and luxury the laughing hours. 

llluftrious objeds ftrike the gazer’s mind 
With feeble blifs, and but allure the fight, 245 
Nor rouze with impulfe quick th’ unfeeling heart. 


V. 233. Where Winter ever whirls his icy car;] Milton on the 
death of a fair infant, ver. 15. reprefents Winter “ in ^9'^ pearled 
** carT But fee The Pajion, ver. 36 : 

See, I’ee the chariot and tliofc milling wheels, 

That whirl'd the Prophet up at Chebar flood. 

Drayton fays of the Britons, “ they could witld thulr armed cars.” 
Poly-olh. S. X. vol. iii. p. 850. Our poet again in Kewmarht, 
ver. 174: 

Whirl d the fwift axle through the Pythian dull. 
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Thus feen by Ibcpherd from Hymettus’ brow, 
Whatdcedal landfcapes fmile ! here palmy groves, 
RefoundIng once with Plato’s voice, arife. 

Amid whofe umbrage green her filver head 250 
Th’ unfading olive lifts ; here vine-clad hills 
Lay forth their purple ftore, and funny vales 
In profpedt vaft their level laps expand, 

Amid whofe beauties gliftering Athens tow’rs. 
Tho’ thro’ the blifsful feenes Iliflus roll 2jj 
His fage-infpiring flood, whofe winding marge 
The thick-wove laurel lhades ; tho’ rofeate Morn 
Pour all her fplendors on th’ empurpled feene ; 
Yet feels the hoary Hermit truer joys, 

As from the cliff, that o’er his cavern hangs, 2C0 
He views the piles of fall’n Perfepolis 
In deep arrangement hide the darkfome plain. 


V. 247. Thus feen by (hepherd from Hymettus’ brow. 
What daidal landfcapes fmile ! &c.] 

Sec the defeription of Athens in Fur. Reg. iv. 247 : 

There flowery hill Hymettus with the found 
Of bees induftrious murmur oft Invites 
To fludious mufmg ; there IltJJ'us rolls 
His whifpering ftrearn ; within the walls then view 
The fchools of ancient fuges, &c. 

Compare alfo Par. Loft, iv. 254 : 

Or falmy hilloc, or the llowery lap 
Of fome irriguous valley fpread her ftore, 

Flowers of all hues, and without thorn the rofe 3 
Another fide umbrageous grots and caves 
Of cool recefs, o’er which the mantling *vm 
Lays forth her purple grape, &c. 
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Unbounded wafte ! the mouldering obelilk 
Here, like a blafted oak, afcends the clouds ; 
Here Parian domes their vaulted halls difclofe 2O5 


V. 2,65. Here Parian domes their vaulted halls difclofe] Warton 
has feldom, as in this line, noticed clathcal architecture with admi- 
ration. He has repeatedly exprehed his fondnefs for Gothic by 
the epithet, here applied with lefs propriety to the Grecian, and 
by others of much the fame force. To Sir Jof. Riynolds, ver. 17 : 
But chief, enraptur’d have I lov’d to roam, 

A ling’ring votary, the vauhed dome. 

Grave of Arthur, ver. 9 : 

Illumining the vaulted roof, &c. 

Ode for New Year, 1788. ver. : 

Along thy Xoiiy -vaulted fane. 

Where he has perhaps been inadvertently led into a miftakc, See 
note on the pafl'age. Ode at Vale-royal Abbey, ver. 5 1 : 

Ah! fee beneath yon tower’s unvaulted gate. 

Thefe paifages relate to Gothic buildings, as do alfo the following. 
On Death of George II. ver. 81. Of Oxford : 

To rear her arched roofs in regal guife. 

Grave of Arthur, ver. 178: 

E’en now with arching fculpture crown’d 
He plans the chauntry’s choral dirinc. 

Ode on Summer, ver. 122 : 

Far feen its arched windows blaze. 

Monody at Stratford, ver. 8. Of Shakfpere, 

Whofe facred duft yon high-arch' d iles iaclofc. 

Ode for New Year, 1787. ver. 6 : 

In fome proud caftle’s high- arch'd hall. 

It is alfo with reference to Gothic architecture, that the following 
expreflions are made nfe of. Triumph of Ifis, ver. 155 : 

Ye high-areSd walks, where oft the whifpers clear 
Of harps unfecn have fwei)t the poet’s ear. 

Ode to a Friend, ver. 34 : 

Where high o'er-arching trees embower 
The gralTy lane. 
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Horrid with thorn, where lurks th’ unpitying thief, 
Whence flits the twilight-loving bat at eve, 
And the deaf adder wreathes her fpotted train, 
The dwellings once of elegance and art. 2G9 
Here temples rife, amid whofe hallow’d bounds 
Spires the black pine, wdiilc thro’ the naked ftrcct, 
Once haunt of tradeful merchants, fprings the 
grafs: 

Here columns heap’d on proflratc columns, torn 
Fromtheirflrmbafe,incrcafe the mould’ringmafs. 
Far as the fight can pierce, appear the fpoils 275 
Of funk magnificence! a blended feene 
Of moles, fanes, arches, domes, and palaces, 
Where, with his brother Horror, Ruin fits. 


O come then, Melancholy, queen of thought! 


Above, ver. 40. Of n walk of pines ‘n)enealh their ample nrcl!^ 
In repetitions of this kind, trilling as they may appear, we trace 
the predileftions of the poet. 

V. 266. Horrid with thorn,] Cemus, ver. 429. Caverns, fhaggV! 

with horrid fliadcs altered by Tope to “ Caverns, Hiagg’d with 
horrid thorns EJoif. 20. But fee Virgil, jEn, viii. 348. Of the 
Capitol, 

Aurca nunc, olim f)lvcaillnis 7 vmV/</ dumb, 

V. 271. thro’ the naked freet, 

Once haunt of tradeful merchants, fprings the grafs:] 
Thomfon’s Summer, ver. 1060 : 

Empty the Jlrecls, with uncouth verdure clad, 

Into the word of delerts fudden turn’d 
I'he cheerful haunt of men. 
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0 come with faintly look, and fteadfaft ftep, aso 
From forth thy cave embower’d with mournful 
yew, 

Where ever to the curfeu s folemn found 
Lift’ning thou fitt’ft, and with thy cyprcfs bind 
Thy votary’s hair, and feal him for thy fon. 

But never let Euphrofyne beguile 285 

With toys of w^anton mirth my fixed mind, 

Nor in my path her prlmrofe-garland caft. 

Tho’ ’mid her train the dimpled Hebe bare 
Her rofy bofom to th’ enamour'd view ; 

Tho’ Venus, mother of the Smiles and Loves, 290 

V. 280. — with faintly look, and fteadfaft ftep,] Compare 11 
Periftrofo, where Melancholy is deferibed with family vifage,” ver. 
13. fober, Jicadfajl and demure/’ ver. 32. And with even 
and mufing gate/’ ver. 38. 

V. 283. But never let Euphrofyne beguile 

With toys of wanton miith my lixed mind,] 

L' Allegro, ver. 1 2 ; 

In heaven yclep’d Eiifhofyne, 

And by men heart-eafing Mirth. 

// Penf. ver. 3 : 

How little you befted, 

Or fill the fixed mind with all your tcys, 

V. 288. — dimpled Hebe — ] By fynecdoche, the whole for the 
p'lrt. Id Allegro, ver. 28 : 

r- wreathed fmiles. 

Such as hang on Hebe'$ cheek. 

And love to live in dimple fleck. 
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And Bacchus, ivy-crown’d, in citron bow’r 
With her on neftar-ftr earning fruitage feaft : 
What tho’ ’tis hers to calm the low’ring fkies, 
And at her prefence mild th’ embattled clouds 
Difperfe in air, and o’er the face of heav’n 295 
New day difFufivc gleam at her approach ; 

Yet arc thefe joys that Melancholy gives, 

Than all her witlefs revels happier far ; 

Thefe deep-felt joys, by Contemplation taught. 

Then ever, beauteous Contemplation, hail! 300 

V. 291. — Bacchus, ivy-crown’d — ] k>y~crowned Bacchus,'" 
L Allegro, vcr. 16 : agreeably to clailical ufage. The Greek poets 
frequently give him fome compound epithet to this elfc6l; and par^ 
ticiilarly he is dyled xjfircroraipawf, in AnthoL I, xxxviii. 1 1. Drayton 
in one of his Elegies has “ gx^)<s~croumcd Bacchus A Vol.iv. p. 1253. 

V. 291. in citron bower 

With her un nc6lar-fireaming fruitage feaft :] 

Ode on Summer, ver. 43 : 

Where a tall citrons fliade Imbrown’d 
The foft lap of the fragrant ground. 

There on an amaranthine bed 
a’liee with rare net far inc-f nuts he fed. 
hee alfo ver. 33. 7/rt?<2r-tri(’kling wing,” and fimilarly-coni- 
p)imded epithets from Spenfer and Drayton in the note. 

V. 293. What tha’ ’tis hens to calm the low’ring tides, kc,] 
Lucretiii.s, addreffing Venus, i. 6. 

Te, dea, te fugiunt venti, te nubila cadi 
Adventumque tuum 3 tibi fuaveis dxdala tellus 
Summittit ftores, tibi rident sequora ponti, 

Placatumquc nita dtffufo luminc coAum. 
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From thee began, aufpiclous maid, my fong, 
With thee fliall end ; for thou art fairer far 
Than are the nymphs of Cirrha s molly grot; 
To loftier rapture thou canft wake the thought, 
Than all the fabling Poet’s boafted pow’rs. sos 
Hail, queen divine! whom, as tradition tells, 
Once in his evening walk a Druid found, 

Far in a hollow glade of Mona’s woods; 

And piteous bore with hofpitable hand 
To the clofc Ihelter of his oaken bow’r. 310 
There foon the fage admiring mark’d the dawn 
Of folemn mufing in your penfive thought; 

For when a fmiling babe, you lov’d to lie 
Oft deeply lift’ning to the rapid roar 
Of wood-hung Melnai, ftream of Druids old. 315 


V. 301. From thee began, auri)icions maid, my fong, 

With thee iliall endj — ] 

Horace to Maecenas, Fa I. 1 . i. 

Prima dule inihi, fuinma dicende Camoenfi. 
yirgil to Polllo, Eel. viii. 1 1. 

A te princlpiuin, tibi definet} accipe juffis 
Carmina conpta tuis : 

Thus trandated by Dr. Warton : 

With thee began viy foiigs^ w’uh the JJmU end. 

V. 303. — the nymphs of Cirrha’s mofly grotj] The Mufes, 
The town and plain of Cirrha, or Cyrrha, are in Phocis, at the 
foot of Mount I’arnallus. 

V. 313. — Meinai — ] Menai, or Meneu, the ftrait which di- 
vides the ifle of Anglefey from Caernarvonthire. 
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INSCRIPTION IN A HERMITAGE. 


AT ANSLEY HALL IN WARWICKSHIRE. 
(Publlflied in 1777.) 

I. 

Beneath this ftony roof reclin’d, 

I footh to peace my penfive mind ; 

And while, to lhade my lowly cave, 
Embowering elms their umbrage wave ; 


V. I. Beneath this llony roof reclin’d, &c.] Mr. Headley re- 
fers to an Infcription upon a large root at the Lcafowes 3 
O let me haunt this peaceful fliade, &c. 

I will take the opportunity of quoting here, fomewhat at length, a 
palfage from our Poet’s father, as a fpecimen of his manner, in 
which we find the fame train of thought as in the Infcription be- 
fore us : 

Sweeter the lonely Hermit’s fimple food, 

Who in lone caves, or near the rutliy flood, 

With eager appetite at early hours 
From maple diili falubrious herbs devours : 

Soft drowfy dews at eve his temples Beep, 

And happy dreams attend his ealy Deep ; 

Wak’d by the thrulh, to neighb’ring vales he goes. 

To mark how fucks the bee, how blooms the rofe, 

What latent juice the trodden herbage yields, 

Wild nature’s phylic in the flowery fields. 

With temperance footh'd, each folitary day 
Free, innocent, and cafy Heals away, 

Till age down bends him to the friendly grave, 

No falhion’s dupe, no powerful paflion’s Have. P. 178. 
u 2 
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And while the maple difti is mine, ^ 

The beechen cup, unftain’d with wine ; 

I fcorn the gay licentious croud, 

Nor heed the toys that deck the proud. 

ir. 

Within my limits lone and ftill 

The blackbird pipes in artlcfs trill ; lo 

Faft by my couch, congenial gueft, 

I'hc wren has wove her mofly neft ; 

From bufy feenes, and brighter fkies, 

To lurk with innocence, Hie flies ; 

Here hopes in fafe repofe to dwell. 

Nor aught fufpeds the fjlvan cell. 15 

III. 

At morn I take my cuftom’d round. 

To mark how buds yon flirubby mound; 


V. 5. And while the maple dilh is mine,] CotnuSy ver. 390: 
For who would rob a hermit of his weeds. 

His few books, or his beads, or maple dijh, 

Or do his gray hairs any violence ? 

And Milton’s lixth Elegy y ver. 61 : 

Stet prope fagmo pellucida lympha catilloj 
Sobriaque e puro pocula fonte bibat. 

V. 17. At morn I take my cuftom’d round,] Mr. Headley* 
quotes the following from Milton’s Arcades^ where the Genius of 
the wood is introduced deferibing his daily occupation : 

When evening gray doth rife, I fetch my round 
Over the mount and all this hallow’d ground j 
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And every opening prlmrofe count, 

That trimly paints my blooming mount : 20 

Or o’er the fculptures, quaint and rude, 

That grace my gloomy folltude, 

I teach in winding wreaths to ftray 
Fantaftic ivy’s gadding fpray* 

IV. 

At eve, within yon ftudious nook, 25 

1 ope my brafs-emboffed book, 

Pourtray’d with many a holy deed 
Of martyrs, crown’d with heavenly meed : 
Then, as my taper waxes dim. 

Chant, ere I llcep, my meafur’d hymn ; 30 


And c:irly, cre tlu* odorous breath of morn 
Awakes the ilumb’ring leaves, or tallcH’d horn 
Shakes the high thicket, hade I all about. 

Number my ranks, and vKit every Iprout, 

With puillant words, and murmurs made to blefs, See. 

A fimilar employment is given to our firll parents, during their 
Ibitc of innocence : 

On to their morning’s rural wotk they hade 
Arfiong fwcet dews and duwers, See. Pdr. Lojl^ v. 210 
For the lad part of this danza fee. In particular, ix. 215 ; 

— — whether to 

The woodbine round this arbor, or dire6l 
The clalping ivy where to climb. 

24. Fantaftic ivy’s gadding fpray.] The epithet gadding 
ss Mr. Headley notices, is applied by Milton in Lycidas, ver. 40. 
O the vine. Mafon in his EngJijb GarJLn has ivy’s '^gadding ten- 
B. li, ver. 134. 
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And, at the clofe, the gleams behold 
Of parting wings bedropt with gold. 


V. 31. — the gleams behold 
or parting wings — ] 

We have a fimilar idea in thofe exquifitely beautiful lines of Pope; 
Sill as the fea ere winds were taught to blow, 

Or moving fpirit bade the waters flow, 

Soft as the llumbers of a faint forgiven, 

And mild as opfning fleams of promis’d heaven. 

EloiJ. ver. 253. 

He had before fpokeii of the happinefs of the blamelelis Vefta), fur 
whom 

of Seraphs fhed divine perfumes. Ver. 21S. 

This refeinblance I fmee find noticed by Dr. Warton. Popes 
Uorks, ii, 40. By the way, the above four lines from Pope were 
perhaps fuggefted, as Headley has obferved, by Davenant : 
Smooth, as the face of waters firft appear’d. 

Ere tides began to drive, or winds were heard ■, 

Kind as the willing faints, and calmer farre, 

Than in their lleeps forgiven hermits are. 

And again : 

Calm as forgiven faints at their lad hour. 

(Sec Ut2i6\cysBeauties of Ancient Eng. Poetry, vol. ii. p. 75 and i j8.) 
Pope has fliill enough to difeern and to adapt to his own ufe the 
beauties of his predecedbrs, but not enough ingenuoufnefs to ac- 
knowledge his obligations to them. 

V. 32, — wings bedropt with gold.] The fame beautiful image 
occurs in Milton, Par. Lojl, vii. 406 : 

Show to the fun their wav’d coats, dropt with gold. 

And in Popes Windfor Forejl, ver. 144: 

The yellow carp in fcales, bedropt with gold. 

Virgil in a manner not altogether dilfimilar deferibes the bees, 
Ardentes auro, et paribus lita corpora guttis. Georg, iv. 99. 
The following defeription of Zetes and Calais from Apollonius 
Rhodius, a poet not indeed in the f rft xank^ but certainly Worthy 
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V. 

While fuch pure joys my blifs create. 

Who but would fmile at guilty ftate? 

Who but would wllh his holy lot 
In calm Oblivion’s humble grot ? 

Who but would caft his pomp away, 

To take my ftafF, and amice gray ; 

And to the world’s tumultuous ftage 
Prefer the blamelefs hermitage ? 40 


of more regard than is ufually paid him, is full of pidlurefque 
clrcumftances : 

Tu fxtv ITT* a«f0TaT0icr» <jro^i)v e(it[ji.va( 

anpo/xfvw 'crTfpya? {ixtycc i^£<r$ai) 

XPYSEIAIS (DOAI^iESII AIATrEAS- tuiroi; 

Kfxctro^ iTraroio xai av^^ti’oi; t*$a xut 

KvaviUi ^ovtivTo fxira w^oiijiriv «$£»pa». Argon, i. 219. 

Virgil did not confider Apollonius unworthy of his attention, and, 
fometimes, clofe imitation. 

V.38. — amice gray j] Gray clothing, from the Latin verb 
ainiclo,’* to clothe. In Paradije Regamdy iv. 427 : 

morning fair 

Came forth with pilgrim Heps in amice gray. 

The amice was one of the ancient ecclefiaftical [habits. See 
Du Frefne Glojf. Med. Lat. in verb. aiiMiS. 
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INSCRIBED 

ON A 

BEAUTIFUL GROTTO NEAR THE WATER. 


(Publidied in 1753.) 


I. 

The Graces fought in yonder ftream 
To cool the fervid day, 

When Love’s malicious godhead came, 
And Hole their robes away. 


IL 

Proud of the theft, the little god 
Their robes bade Delia wear; 
While they, afham’d to ftir abroad, 
Remain all naked here. 


inferibed, &c.] This inrcription is founded on the following in 
the Anthologia : 

Dc lalneo in Smyrna : 

Xoc^truf woTf, BfirKtXx tcitt'Kx 
Bcnos wp^JTo' Txq ^ at/TOW 

TvpXff Sv^iur txToer$i ipxvtjiien, IV. xix. II. 

The idea is not uncommon with the Greek epigrammatiils } fe2 
particularly AnthoL IV. xv. 5. and xix. 18. 
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INSCRIPTION 

OVER A 

calm and clear spring in BLENHEIM GARDENS. 


IIeRE quench your thirft, and mark I 
An emblem of true Charity ; 

Who, while my bounty I beftow. 

Am neither heard nor feen to flow. 


in ME 


Infcription, &;c.] I have heard this infcription attributed to I)r. 
Phanuel Bacon, fellow of Magdalen College, author of the. / 0 /r, 
and of one or two pieces in the Oxford Saufige. A copy of the 
iiileriptlon, which a friend once fliewcd me in MS. has two addi- 
tional lines : 

Repaid by frelli fupplics from hcav’n, 

For every cup of water given, 

I fince find the infcription mentioned as Dr. Bacon sin the GentJe- 
m?is Mdgazi?ic for 1792 ; where the firlt line is, “ Gentle reader, 
lee in me.” The infertion of the Infcription in the edition of 
^Varton’s Poems in 1791, arranged by himfelf, and partly printed 
before his death, may be coiifidered as afeertaining him for the 
author. 
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EPITAPH 
ON MR. HEAD. 


Oh fpare hisyouth,0 ftay thy threat’ning hand, 
Nor break too foon young wedlock’s early band! 
But if his gentle and ingenuous mind, 

The generous temper, and the tafte refin’d, 

A foul unconfeious of corruption’s ftain. 

If learning, wit, and genius plead in vain, 

O let the mourning Bride, to flop thy fpcar, 
Oppofe the meek refiftance of a tear ! 

And when to footh thy force his virtues fail, 
Let weeping faith and widow’d love prevail ! 



TRANSLATIONS 

AND 


PARAPHRASES. 




JOB, 


CHAPTER XXXIX. 

(Publifhcd 111 1750, in the Student.) 

Declare, if hcav’niy wifdom blefs thy 

tongue, 

When teems the Mountain-Goat with promis’d 
young ; 

The ftated feafons tell, the month explain, 
When feels the bounding Hind a mother’s pain; 
While, in th’ oppreffive agonies of birth, 

Silent they bow the forrowing head to earth? 
Why crop their lufty feed the verdant food? 
Why leave their dams to fearch the gloomy wood? 

Say, whence the Wild-Afs w^antons o’er the 
plain. 

Sports uncontrol’d, unconfcious of the rein ? 

’Tis his o’er fcenes of folitude to roam, 

The wafte his houfe, the wildernefs his home: 
He fcorns the crowded city’s pomp and noife. 
Nor heeds the driver’s rod, nor hears his voice ; 
At will on ev’ry various verdure fed, , 

His pafture o’er the Ihaggy cliffs is fpread. 
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will the fierce Unicorn obey thy call, 
Enflav’d to man, and patient of the flail? 

Say, will he flubborn floop thy yoke to bear, 
And thro’ the furrow drag the tardy fhare ? 
Say, canll: thou think, O wretch of vain belief, 
His lab’ring limbs will draw thy weighty flieaf? 
Or canfl thou tame the temper of his blood 
With faithful feet to trace the deflin’d road ? 
Who paints the Peacock’s train with radiant eyes 
And all the bright diverfity of dies? 

Whofe hand the {lately Oftrich has fupply’d 
With glorious plumage, and her fnowy pride? 
Thoughtlefs fhe leaves amid the dufly way 
Her eggs, to ripen in the genial ray; 

Nor heeds, that fome fell beall, who thirfts foi 
blood. 

Or the rude foot, may crufh the future brood. 
In her no love the tender offspring fliare, 

No foft remembrance, no maternal care : 

For God%as fleel’d her unrelenting breafl, 
Nor feeling fenfe, nor inflindl mild imprefs’d, 
Bade her the rapid-rufliing flced defpife, 
Outftrip the rider’s rage, and tow'’r amidfl the 
fkics. 

Didfl thou the Horfe with flrength and beautj 
deck ? 

Hall thou in thunder cloth’d his nervous neck ? 
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^ill he, like groveling graflioppcrs afraid, 

Start at each foun \ at ev’ry breeze difmay’d ? 

A cloud of fire his lifted noftrlls raife, 

And breathe a glorious terror as they blaze. 

He paws indignant, and the valley fpurns, 
Rejoicing in his might, and for the battle burns. 
Wben quivers rattle, and the frequent fpear 
Flies flafliing, leaps his heart with languid fear ? 
Swallo wing with fierceand greedy rage theground, 
Isthis,” hecrieSj'^ the trumpet’s warlike found?” 
Eager he feents the battle from afar, 

And all the mingling thunder of the war. 

Flies the fierce Hawk by thy fupreme command, 
To feck foft climates, and a fouthern land ? 
Who bade th’ afpiring Eagle mount the Iky, 

And build her firm aerial neft on high ? 

On the bare cliff, or mountain’s ftiaggy fteep, 
Her fortrefs of defence flie dares to keep ; 
Thence darts her radiant eye’s pervading ray, 
Inquifitive to ken the diftant prey ; 

Seeks with her thirfty brood th’enfanguin’d plain. 
There bathes her beak in blood, companion of 
the flain. 
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A PASTORAL 

IN THE MANNER OF SPENSER, 

FROM THEOCRITUS. 

IDYLL. XX, 


I. 

As late I ftrovc Lucilla’s lip to kifs, 

She with difcurtefee reprov'd my will ; 

Doft thou, flie faid, affeft fo pleafant blifs, 

A fimple fhepherd, and a lofell vile ? 

Not Fancy’s hand fliould join my courtly lip o 
To thine, as I myfelf were faft afleep. 

II. 

As thus Ihe fpake, full proud and boafting lall’e, 
And as a pcacocke pearke, in dalliance 


From Theocritus.] This is not a tranflation, but rather a para- 
phraftic imitation of the 20th Idyllium of Theocritus, 
ftanza is the fame with that in Spenfers Shepherds Cahidar] 
January and December. 

V. 4. — a lofell vile?] A good-for-nothing fellow. 

V. 8. — as a pcacocke pearke J Spenfer’s Shepherds Cdcnd^'^) 
February : 

They wont in the wind wag their wriggle tails, 

Pearke as a pcacocke* 
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She bragly turned her ungentle face, 

And all dlfdaining ey’d my lhape alkaunce : lo 
But I did blulh, with grief and fliame yblent. 
Like morning-rofe with hoary dewe befprent. 
III. 

Tell me, my fellows all, am I not fair ? 

Has fell enchantrefs blafted all my charms ? 
Whilom mine head was llcek with trcllcd hayre, is 
My laughing eyne did flioot out love’s alarms : 
E’en Kate did deemen me the fairell fwain, 
When erft I won this girdle on the plain. 

V. 10. — ey’d my iliape afkaunce :] Par, iv. 502 : 

Afide the Devil turn’d 

For envy, and with jealous leer malign 
Eyrd them ajka 7 ice. 

See alfo Spenfer, F. Q. III. xii. 1 5 : 

Under his eyebrows looking ftill ajkauncc. 

V. II. — yblent,] blinded, confounded. So in F. ^ I. ii. j : 
The eie of reafon was with rage^Mvz/. 

V. 12. Like morning-rofe with hoary dewe befprent.] Shepherd's 
Calendar, December : 

My head befprent with hoarle froft 1 fynde. 

V. 15. < — ^with treifed hayre,] Shepherds Cal. April : 

He plung’d in vaine his treJJ'ed lockes doth tearc. 

Draytoil has his trejfed locks.” Eel. II. vol. iv. p. 1391. 

V. 16. My laughing eyne] This expreifion does not occur in 
the 20th Idyll, but is elfewhere ufed by Theocritus : 0 [^lAccT^ 
^ioum. vii. 20. and by Mofehus, 

0 orpjv ervv opixccrt iii. 97’ 

VOL. I, I 
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IV. 

My lip with vcrmll was embclliflied, 

My bagpipes notes loud and delicious were, 20 
The milk-white lily, and the rofe fo red, 

Did on my face depeinten lively cheere, 

My voice as foote as mounting larke did Ihrill, 
My look was blythe as Marg’ret’s at the mill. 
V. 

But file forfooth,more fair thanMADCE or Kate, 
A dainty maid, did deign not lliepherd’s love ; 
Nor will what The not told us fwains of late, 
That Venus fought a fliephcrd in a grove ; 


V. 19. My lip with vcrmil\v:tscmbeiri(]i(:(l,J For this nnd vcr. i6; 
fee Cornu Sy ver. 753 : 

What need a 'Z’£’m,7/-tiiuTur’(l hp lor thai;> 

Lovc-iiiii (hig lycs, 01 ticlfcs like the morn ^ 

V, 20. My bagpipes notes] The bagpipe is the Shepherds 
mnfic in Spenfer s Augujl. 

V. 21. The milk-white lily, and the rofe fo red, 

Did on my face depeinten lively cheere,] 

Ship. Cal, April: 

I'hc red rofe mcdled with the white yfere 
In either checke depeinten limly cheere, 

V. 23. My voice as foote as mounting larke did ilirlll,] 

Cal, Otioher : 

Would mount as high, and fing as foote as fwan. 

“ Sootc" for fweet is the common word from Chaucer down to 
William Browne. ** To Ihrill” tor to found Ihrllly” is ufed by 
Spenfer. E. G. faenc (luccity I. v. 6 : AjhriUing trompett. 

V. 27, — ^Tkenot] The name of an old tliepherd in Spenfet^ 
Shop. Cal. Fchruaiy. 



JSfor that a hcav’nly God, who Piicebus hlght, 
To tend his flock with fliepherds did delight. 30 
VI. 

Ah ! ’tis that Venus with accurfl: defpight, 
That all my dolour and my lhame has made ! 
Nor does remembrance of her own delight 
For me one drop of pity fweet perfuade ! 

Aye hence the glowing rapture may Ihe mifs, 
Like me be fcorn d, nor ever tafte a kifs ! sG 


V. 29, — who Phcebus hightj Who was called Phcebus, 
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FROM HORACE, BooKiii. Od. 13. 


Ye waves, that guflilng fall with pureft ftream, 
Blandufian fount ! to whom the products fweet 


Of rlcheft vines belong, 


And faircft flow’rs of Spring ; 


To thee a chofen vidim will I kill, 

A (joat, who, wanton in lafeivions youth, 
Juft blooms with budding horn, 

And deftines future war. 

Elate in vaineft thought: but ah! too foon 
His recking blood with crimfon fliall pollute 
Thy icy-flowing ilood. 

And tinge thy cryftal clear. 


Thy fweet recefs the Sun in mid-day hour 
Can ne’er invade : thy ftreams the labour’d ox 
Refrcfli with cooling draught, 

And glad the wand’ring herds. 

Thy name fiiall fhine with endlefs honour grac’d, 
While on my flicll I fing the hanging oak. 
That o’er thy cavern deep 
Waves his imbowering head. 
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HORACE^ Book iii. Od. i8. 

AFTER THE MANNER OP MILTON. 

FaUNUS, who lov’ft to chafe the light-foot 
Nymphs, 

Propitious guard my fields and funny farm, 

And nurfc with kindly care 
The promife of my flock. 

So to thy pow’r a Kid fliall yearly bleed, 

And the full bowl to genial Venus flow ; 

And on thy ruftic flirine 
Rich odours incenfe breathe : 

So thro’ the vale the wanton herds fliall bound, 
When thy December comes, and on the green 
The fleer in traces loofe 
With the free village fport : 

No more the lamb fliall fly tlf infidious wolf, 
Thewoods fliall flied their leaves, and theglad hind 
The ground, where once he dug, 

Shall beat in fprightly dance. 


I 
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ODES. 


jioSix, roi $^o(rQsvTCiy aoti KOtTCCTrmvoq 
‘E^ttuAAo? xgitat rocii *EAt>twv»a(ri* 

Tat h |U£Aaju^uAAoj ^iX(pvon rtv, riuS’ts Ilaiav. 

Theocrit. Epigr. 
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O D E I. 


TO SLEEP. 

(Publiflied In 1777.) 

On this my penfive pillow, gentle Sleep ! 
Defccnd, in all thy downy plumage dreft : 

Wipe with thy wing thefe eyes that wake to 
weep, 

And place thy crown of poppies on my breaft. 


0 fteep my fenfcs in oblivion’s balm, 5 

And footh my throbbing pulfe with lenient hand; 
This tempeft of my boiling blood becalm ! — 
Dcfpair grows mild at thy fupreme command. 


Yet ah ! in vain, Himiliar with the gloom. 

And fadly toiling through the tedious night, 10 
1 feek fwcet Humber, while that virgin bloom. 
For ever hovering, haunts my wretched fight. 

V. 3. Wipe with thy wing thefe eyes] See Cralhaw’s tranfla- 
tlon ot Marino’s Sofpetto d'Herode : 

Now had the night’s companion from her den, 

Where all the bufy day (he clofc doth lie, 

JHib her foft w'mg wip'd from the brows of men 
Day’s fweat. St. 49. p. 46, edit. Philips. 
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Nor would the dawning day my forrows charm: 
Black midnight and the blaze of noon alike 
To me appear, while with uplifted arm 
Death ftands prepar’d, but ftill delays, to ftrike. i6 


V. 14. Black midnight and the blaze of noon alike 
To me appear, — ] 

Compare Samfon JgoniJlcSy ver. 80 : 

O dark, dark, dark, amid the blaze of noon. 

Irrecoverably dark, total ecllpfc 
Without all hope of day. 

V. 15. — with uplifted arm 

Death (lands prepar’d, but ftill delays, to ftrike.] 

From Paradfe Lojl: 

And over them triumphant Death bis dart 
Shook, but ddoyd to Jlrike. xi. 491. 

Where it may be remarked by the way, that the very afte 61 Ing 
circumftance which follows, 

• tho’ oft invok’d 

With vows as their chief good and final hope, 
may pofiibly have been fuggefted by Phincas Fletcher, 

Pray’rs there are idle, death h wood in vain 5 
In midft of death poor wretches long to die. 

Pur/'Ie Ifland, Cant. vi. St. 37. 

See alfo Sackville’s figure of Remorfe in the Indudiion to the Mirvf 
cf Magiftratcs : 

With dreadfull chccrc and lookes throwne to the fkic, 
Wijhing for death j and yet Jhc could not die. St. 
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ODE II. 

THE HAMLET. 

WRITTEN IN WHICIIWOOD FOREST. 
(Publifliccl in 1777.) 

fp ^ » ♦ , 

1 HE hinds how bleft, who ne er beguil’d 
To quit their hamlet’s hawthorn wild ; 


The Hamlet.] Mr. Headley ’•emarks that the leading idea of 
this i^ocrn was luggeltcd by an account of the life of a pcafant in 
I’h. Fletcher’s Purple Jjlauii, Cant. xii. of which the lirlt fix llanzas 
v'cre certainly in Mr. Warton’s eye : 

V. 

His certain life that never can deceive him 
Is full of thoufand fweets and rich content : 

The fmooth-lcav’d beeches in the held leceivc him 
With cooled flndcs, till noontide rage is fpent; 

His life is neither toll In boift’rons teas 
Of troublous world, nor loll in llothful eafe j 
Flcas’d and full blcft he lives when he his God can pleafe. 

VI. 

His bed of wool yields fate and (piiet lleeps, 

While by his fide hi.^ faithful Ipoufe hath place^ 

His little fon Into his bofom cieeps, 

The lively piHurc of his fathci’s face: 

Never his hninblc houfe or Hate torment him, 

Lclfe he could like, if Idle his God had lent him, 

And, when he dies, green turfs with graliic tombe content him. 
The fame remark as to the rcfcmblance of ihefc poems is made in 
Headley’s Anc'unt Engljh Poetry^ vol. ii. p. 140. where it is jullly 
called a moll exquilite little piece, and is faid to contain fuch a 
feledloii of beautiful rural images, as perhaps no other poem of 
equal length in our language prefents us with. 

Whichwood Forell.] This forelt is of confiderable to-* 
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Nor haunt the crowd, nor tempt the main, 
For fplendid care, and guilty gain ! 

When morning’s twilight-tindur’d beam ,5 
Strikes their low thatch with Hunting gleam, 
I'liey rove abroad in ether blue. 

To dip the feythe in fragrant dew ; 


wards the weAern Ade of OxfordOiire, and at no great dilbnce 
from our poet’s paiilli of Caiddington. The bounds of it, a.'> 
Camden informs us on an authority earlier than his own, were 
once much wider. Tor King Richard the Third ditiforeAed a great 
part of Which wood between WoodAoek and Bright Aow, which 
King i dward the Fourth had take i into the bmits ef that forclh 
’Bniannli, vol. i. p. ap^.cd. 1722. 

Y. — morning's twil'ght-tin<AurM beam] An image beauti- 
ful and new. Kaphaelhi wings in Vd). Loji, v. 28^. are“/}'* 
undiL) V/. ’ 

V. 8. They rove abroad in ct’ e.i 1 lue, 

To dij> the ftytiie in fragrant dew/] 

In A'Lifon’s En^hjh Gduhiiy ii. 1184 : 

Draw through tf\' </< the r])letK!or of 
AVhere, by the way, is an inthnee of that adedlcd })hrafeology) 
fre(]uent and fo much to be regietled in a jKjet of undiaibud 
genius. Sec alfo his very fine (Iramatit, pcicni, CduidLiciu : 

Idft your boughs of vervain blue, 

Dipt in cold September ih rj. 

The above expreffion oeeurs In a vwy line pafTage in the hwui 
^menej to which 1 cannot at preAnt refer : 

For not to have been dipt in f-clhe lake 
Could fave the fon of Thetis from to die : 

But that blind bard did him immortal make 
With verfes dtpi m dav of CaAalle. 
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The llicaf to bind, the beech to fell, 

That nodding fliades a craggy dell. lo 

Midft gloomy glades, in warbles clear, 

Wild nature’s fweeteft notes they hear : 

On green untrodden banks they view 
The hyacinth’s ncgleftcd hue : 

In their lone haunts, and woodland rounds, i 5 
They fpy the fquirrcl’s airy bounds: 

And ftartle from her alTien fpray, 

Acrofs the glen, the fcrcaming jay ; 

Each native charm their flops explore 
Of Solitude’s fcquefterki Acre. 20 

For them the moon v, idi cloudlcfs ray 
Mounts, to illume tlieir homeward way : 

Their weary fpirits to relieve, 

The meadows incenfe breathe at eve. 


But Achilles was dipt in Stygl m 1 .he. Young in if Fume 

lays very I'wectly of two bcantifnl y^aing women in tcar^, 

Like bludiing n/lc-biaL, d pt tii morning dcxV. Sat. v. 

V. II. Midlt gloomy gki'les,] I have been inclined to attribute 
our poet’s alliterative propenfity to hi.-> fondnels for Spenier. We 
may trace him in the prefent inltance in the Facrtc .^lecnc, II. 
vii. 3. 

At lall he came unto gloomy glade. 

V. 24. The meadows incenfe breathe at eve.] Mr. Headley re- 
fers to Gray and Milton, by whom the lame circumriance is ap- 
plied with equal propriety to the morning: 
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No riot mars the fimple fare, 

That o’er a glimmering hearth they fhare : 
But when the curfeu’s meafur’d roar 
Duly, the darkening valleys o’er, 


The breezy call of incenfc-hreathlng morn. Gray’s Ek^, 

Now when as facred light began to dawn 

In Eden on the humid llow’rs, that breath'd 

Their morning hicenjcy when all things that breathe 

Erom th’ earth’s great altar fend up blent praife 

To the Creator, and his nobrils till 

With grateful fmell, Wir, Lojh ix. 192. 

See a fimilar idea in Giles Fletcher’s Chrijts Vitlory, publiOicd 
1610 : 

There might the violet and primrofe fwcet 
Arifing from their beds of incenfe meet. iv. 8. 

Perhaps the above patfage from Milton gave the hint for the fob 
lowing lines : 

’V'c dew-fed \apours, nighily balm, exhal’d 

From eaith, young hcriv,, and tlow’is, that in the morn 

Afceiid as luccuf: to the J.cjrd of day, 

I come to breathe your odours, 

Crowe’s Lewefdon HilL 

Amidft the farrago of what is (\dlod poetry continually ilfuing 
from the pref., the lovers of genuine poetry ('anuot but regret that 
a man, fo well qualified, as the author id the above lines, to utter 
the mod vigorous thoughts In the molt exjn-efiivc language, IhouW 
have written fo little. 

V. 27. Hut when the curfeu’s meafur’d roar, &c.] ll Pen/crojcf 
ver. 74 : 

Oft on a ])lat of rifing ground 
] hear the far-off curfeu found. 

Over fomc wide- water’d Ihore 
Swinging flow with fullen roar. 
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Has echoed from the diftant town, 

They willi no beds of cygnet-down, 

No trophied canopies, to clofc 
Their drooping eyes in quick repofe. 

Their little tons, who fpread the bloom 
Of health around the clay-built room, 

Or through the primros'd coppice ftray, 35 
Or gambol in the new-mown hay ; 

Or quaintly braid the cowflip-twine. 

Or drive afield the tardy klne ; 


V. 30. They wifli no beds of cygnet-down, 

No trophied canopies, to clofc 
Their drooping eyes in quick repofe.] 

Compare this and the two tirft Hues of the Ode with Shakfpere, 
I-Lnry VI. Part HI. A6t ii. 

Gives not the hawthorn bufli a fweeter diade 
To fliephcrds looking on their filly ilieep, 

Than doth a rich embroider'd canopy 
To kings, that fear their fubjetls’ trcacheiy ? 

0 yes, it doth. 

See alfo in Henry IV. Part II. 

Why rather, Sleep, ly'fi; thou in fnioky cribs, 

Upon unealy pallets ftrctching thcc. 

And hnflfd with buzzing nlght-HIes to thy Humber, 

Than in the perfum'd chambers of the great, 

Under the canopus of coftly Hate, 

And lull’d with found of fwcetell; melody? 

Cucretins has a very beautiful paHage to this efi'etl, but too long 
to be quoted, ii. 24. Hiyden tranllates one of the lines, 

With golden canopies^ and beds of Hate. 
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Or haften from the fultry hill. 

To loiter at the fhady rill ; 

Or climb the tall pine's gloomy creft, 

To rob the raven’s ancient ncft. 

Their humble porch with honied flow’rs 
The curling woodbine’s fliadc imbow’rs : 


V. 41. — the tall pine’s gloomy crefl,] The pine, which levoL’.l 
times makes its appearance in our author’s poetry, Is genendh 
airocIatcJ with melancholy and gloomy ideas. 

Ode to a Friend, ver. 13 : 

The tufted phies, whofe umbrage tall 
Darkens the long deferted hall, 

Ficjfurss of Mcfiinc!\d \ , \'or. 37 : 

Or let me tread 

Its neighbouring walk of fines, where mus’d of old 
The cloyllcr'd Ijrothers : thiough the gloomy void 
'i’hat far extend', beneatii theii ample arch. 

As on 1 pace, roligbuii horror wraps 
My foul in d:ead repofe. 

Ode on Approach of Summer, ver. 239 : 

In folcmn Hate, where waving wide 
Thick pines with darken iiig und>rage hide 
The rugged vaults an<l liven tow.rs, txc. 

We muff however except “ the />■ / v- idiire” of Crete, (Cif 
ver. 32.) the ‘^/>Avf{eeps of Jycmuin, {Ode on SummLr,\xT. j 86 ) 
and the clilfs of Sicily, “ that wav’d with oak and pined (Ode for 
June 4, 1786, ver. 33.) 

V. 43. Their humble porch with honied dowhs 
Tb.e curling woodbine’s fhade imbow’rs ; J 
Par. Lofi, i. 303 ; 

Where th' F trm laii yZwt/cf 

High ovfr-arch’d imheaSr. 
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From tlie fmall garden’s thymy mound 4 .-, 
Their bees in bufy fwarms refound : 

Nor fell Difeafe, before his time, 

Haftes to confume life’s golden prime : 

But when their temples long have wore • 

The filver crown of trefles hoar ; 50 

As ftudious ftill calm peace to keep, 

Beneath a flowery turf they lleep. 

V. 43. — with honied flow’rs] Lyndas, ver. 140: 

That on the green turf luck the bojiiedfowrs. 

In 11 PevJ, ver. 142. we have “ the bee with homed thlc/’ and in 
Samfat ylgonijles, 1066. “ The bait oUonled words:' Dr. Johnfon 
in his life of Gray has not fpecified the nature of the obje6tion 
which he has to Gray’s ufe of the bo7ned Spring." « Thcie has 
“ of late,” he ohferves, ‘^arifen a pradicc of giving to adje6Uves 
'' derived from fubftantives the termination of participles ; fuch as 
'' the cultured^ plain, the daified bank : but I was foriy to fee, in the 
lines of a fcholar like Gray, the honied Spring.” As to the late- 
nefs of the general practice, to go no farther back, Milton has 
frequently ado})ted it. 

y' 45* From the fmall gardens thymy mound] In the earlier 
ditions^it was the trhn garden { from 11 Penfer.ifo : 

lhat in trim gardens takes his plealhre. Ver. 50. 

The epithet “ trim” fo applied was appropriate. In the firft 
edition of Milton’s fmaller poems, by Warton, is a note on the 
above line, containing fume curious remarks and anecdotes Telating 
to the formal ftyle of gardening. 

V. 50. The hiver crown of trefles hoar;] Proverbs, xvi. 31 ; 

“ The boarj, head is a mwn of glory, if it l>c found in the way of 
righteouiiiefs." See Ude on Aff roach of Summer, ver. 292 : 

And Age fliall give the trcjjes hoar. 
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ODE III. 

WRITTEN AT VALE-ROYAE ABBEY IN CHESHIRE, 


(Publiftied in l?//.) 

As evening flowly fpreads his mantle hoar, 
No ruder founds the bounded valley fill, 

Than the faint din, from j'onder fedgy lliore, 
Of rufliing waters, and the murmuring mill. 

How funk the feene, where cloillcr’d Lcifiire 
mus’d ! s 

Where war-worn Edward paid his awful vow; 
And, lavifli of magnificence, diffus’d 
Hiscroudedfpireso’er the broad mountain’s brow! 


• \ alc-royal Abbey] A Monaflery for Cillerciaii Monks, founded 
by King Edward I. about the year 1300, in confequence of a 
vow, which he made when in danger of being flnpwrecKed, dur- 
ing his return from a crufadc. It was lirli founded at Dernhall in 
the fame county in the year 1270, 54th of the reign of Hen- 
ry HI. But afterwards Edward I. in the ^yLh year of his own 
reign, tranllated it to a place on the river Wever, not far dll- 
tant, to which he on this' occalion gave the name of Ihe Vale- 
royal, and granted to the Abbot and (Convent feveral parllliesy 
lands, &c. adjoining. After the difTolutioii it came into the fa- 
mily of Holcroft, from whom it was purchafed about the middle 
of the 17th century by the Lady Mary Cholmley; and in hef 
family I believe that it dill continues. 
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The golden fans, that o’er the turrets ftrown, 
Quick-glancing, to the fun, wildmuflc made, lo 
Are reft, and every battlement o’ergrowil 
With knotted thorns, and the tall fapling’s fliadc. 

The prickly thiftle theds its plumy creft, 

And matted nettles fhade the crumbling mafs, 
Where fhone the pavement’s furfacc fmooth, 
Imprcfl: u 

With rich reflection of the ftoried glafs* 

V. 9, The golden fans, that o’er the turrets ftrown, 
Quick-glancing to the fun, wild mufic made,] 

Mr. Headley refers to fome inftances, where this idea occurs, quoted 
in the 2d vol. of Hijiory of Englj/b Poetry, p. 22,5. note. In th« 
caftle of Pkajaiint Regard, the fans on the high towers are 
“mentioned as a circumftance of pleafure and beauty. Jjfimhl. 
of Lad. vtr. 160: 

The towris hie full pleafant fliall ye finde, 

“ With pbanh frejhe, turnmg in &i>ery Hvinde. 

“ And our Author again, ch. 38 : 

“ Aloft the towres the golden fanes goode 
Dyde with the winde make full fweete arnmy, 

** Them for to heare it was great melody.*’ 

See alfo Percy’s Relujues, vol. i. p. 104. 

V. 10. Quick-glancing to the fun,] Gray’s Odt, to , 

Some thow their gayly-gilded trim, 

^ick-glancing to the fun. 

V. 15. Where llione the pavement’s furface fmooth, impreft 
With rich reBe6tion of the ftoried glafs.] 

Storied glafs” is of courfe the fame with ^^foried windows,” On 
*d^e birth of the Pr. of Wales, ver. 50. Mr. Headley obferves that the 
image contained in thefe lines, which in nature is moll beautiful, 

K 2 
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Here hardy chieftains llept in proud repofe, 
Sublimely flirln’d In gorgeous imagery ; 

And through the leffcnlng lies, in radiant rovvSj 
Their confccrated banners hung on high. 2c 

There oxen browzc, and there the fable yew 
Through the dun void difplays its baleful glooms; 
And flieds in lingering drops ungenial dew 
O’er tlie forgotten graves and fcatter’d tombs. 

By the Aow clock, in flatclv-meafur d chime, 2j 
That from the mafly tower tremendous toll’d, 
No more the plowman counts the tedious timCj 
Nor diftant fliepherd pens his twilight fold. 


was firll Introduced into poetry by Pope, though very feebly ex- 
prelTed : 

A\’lth variouS'Colour’d light the pavement JJjone. 

Temp, of Fame, 254 

Put compare the language and the idea of Milton, though Ik 
is not deferibing the etieA of painted glafs, refle6led on tin 
floor ; 

the bright 

Pavement, that like a fca of jafper Jbone, 

Impurpled with celeftial rofes frnird. Par, Lojl. iii. 562. 
This is fliining with various-coloured light j for the jafper has 2 
green ground, interfperfed with Ipots of red, white, and yellow. 

V. 25. By the flow clock, in (lately* mcafur’d chime, &c.] The 
thoughts in this (lanza are fimilar to thofe in the opening of Grays 
Elegy : but the error in the latter, of making the ploughman leavt 
off work at curfew-time, was feen and avoided. 
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Pligh o’er the tracklefs heath at midnight fccn, 
No more the windows, rang’d in long array, 
(Where the tall lliaft and fretted nook between 
Thick ivy twines) the taper’d rites betray. 


V. 29. High o’er the tracklefs heath at midnight fecn. 

No more the windows, rang’d in long array, 

(Where the tall fliaft and fretted nook between 
Thick ivy twines) the taper’d rites betray.] 

Kvery pI6lurefq\ie eye muft be gratified with this accurate delinea- 
tion of a very plcafing objeft. But my intention in citing it here 
IS that I may notice how nicely Warton^has at dltVcrent times 
touched on the Gothic window, that interefting feature in our 
(cclefiaflical aichite^ture. This will appear by an attention to the 
fcveral paffages in which he has 'noticed It, In the Monody, ver. 9. 
the height and JoTtg range of the windows are remarked 5 
Where the tall windows rife in (lately lows 
Above th’ embowering (hade. 

Roth which particularities are noticed in the text : as alfo In Mviis 
Cdtharinee, ver. 81 : Of Wincheffer Cathedral, 

Ingens delubrum, centum Juhlme fcvejlrh. 

Somewhat of the Jhape is intimated in Ode on Approach of Surn^ 
vur, ver. 122 : 

Far feen Its arched windows blaze. 

The epithet “ arched,’’ 1 believe, is never ufed by our poet, but 
with reference to the pointed arch. But the Vtrfes to Sir fof Uey^ 
nolds, which contain an exa6l pltTurc of a cathedral, arc minute 
alfo in this particular. Ver. 25 : 

Where Superllition with capricious hand 
In many u maze the wreathed window plann d. 

With hues romantic ting'd the gorgeous pane, &c. 

V hl(jh fupply us with the mulhons and painted glafs j to which If 
we add the great weftern window, intimated in the fame verfes, 
‘01. ‘'the broad window’s height," (for, it will be obferved, the 
l*oet fpeaks of the weft window in New College Chapel) it nuv 
diflicult to mention any diftlnguiftilng feature in that branch of 
J 
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Ev’n now, amid th<J wavering ivy-wreaths, 
(While kindred thoughts the penfive founds 
infpire), * 

When the weak breeze in many a whifper breathes, 
I feem to llften to the chaunting quire. sa 

As o’er thefe lhatter d towers intent we mufe, 
Though rear’d by Charity’s capricious zeal, 

Yet can our breafts foft Pity’s figh refufe, 

Or confeious Candour’s modeft plea conceal? lo 

For though the forcerefs, Superftition blind, 
Amid the pomp of dreadful facrifice, 

O’er the dim roofs, to cheat the tranced mind, 
Oft bade her vifionary gleams arife : 

Though the vain hours unfocial Sloth beguil’d, 15 
While the ftill cloifter’s gate Oblivion lock’d; 
And thro’ the chambers pale, to flumbers mild 
Wan Indolence her drowfy cradle rock’d : 


Gotliic archlte£lure, which Warton has not noticed. Ihefc 
are not hackneyed pitnures, but fhow an obferver of real appear- 
ances. 

V. 42. Amid the pomp of dreadful facrifice,] Pope’s Eloifd : 
From the full quire when loud Hofannahs rife, 

And fwell the jwmp of dreadful facrifice, Ver. 353 ' 

V. 48, Wan Indolence her (Irowfy cradle rock’d :] Pope, in a 
very' tender and ati’e6tionatc pall'agc, ufes the fame figure : 
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Yet hence, enthron’d in venerable ftatc, 

Proud Hofpitality difpens’d her ftore : 50 

Ah, fee, beneath yon tower’s unvaulted gate, 
Forlorn flie fits upon the brambled floor! 

Her ponderous vafe, with Gothic pourtraiture 
Embofs’d, no more with balmy moifture flows; 
Mid the mix’d fliards o’erwhelm’d in dull 
obfeure, 55 

No more, as erft, the golden goblet glows. 


Me let the tender office long engage 

To rock the cradle of repofing age. Prol. to Sat. ver. 408. 

V. 53, Her ponderous vafe, with Gothic pourtraiture 
Embofs’d, — ] 

Complaint of Chcrwcllt St. 4 : 

In Ids’ vafe if Fancy’s eye difeern 
Majcftic towers embofsd in fculpture high. 

Compare Spenfer’s Virgil's Gnat : 

Ne yet his cup emhoji with imagery, St. 13. 

The word pourtraiture, the meaning of which is obvious, was in* 
troduced into the language by Chaucer, among innumerable other 
innovations, from the French : 

Why Ihulde I not as wel eke tell you all 
■ The purtreiture, that was upon the wall 
Within the temple’ of mighty Mars theKede? C. T. ig 6 g. 
It is not uncommon in Spenfer j but though ufed by Dryden in 
his verfion of the above paflage of the Knigbtes Tale, 

Within thefe Oratories might you fee 
Rich carvings, pouriraitures, and imagery, 
may be confidered perhaps as obfolete. Warton has it again, T$ 
Sir Jof Reynolds^ ver. 47 : 

Thofe native pouriraitures of Attic art, 

K4 
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Sore beat by ftorms in Glory’s arduous way, 
Here might Ambition mufe, a pilgrim fage; 
Here raptur’d fee, Religion’s evening ray 
Gild the calm walks of his repofing age. oo 

Here ancient Art her dxdal fancies play’d 
In the quaint mazes of the crifped roof ; 

In mellow glooms the fpcaking pane array’d, 
And rang’d the clufter’d column, mafly proof. 


V. ^2. — the crifped roof j] And above, in Verfes to Sir Jof. 
'RcynoUs, ver. 72. the crijped nlch.” The word niuft be under- 
flood of the curious fretwork, which winds and interlaces itfelf, in 
every dire6lion, over the roofs and tabernacles of Gothic build- 
ings. 

V. 65 . -—the fpcaking pane — ] Verfes io Sir J. Riy 7 iolilsy ver. 4. 
the /peaking glafs.” 

V. 54. And rang’d the duller d column, mafly proof.] II 
ver. 1^7 : 

And love the high embowed roof. 

With antick pillars ma/y proof. 

** Mafly proof, that is (fays Bp, Warburton) proof againll a great 
weight. So, in the poem of Arcades, 

— branching elm ^zx-proof\ 

that is, which will refill the evil influence of the planets.” And 
in this explanation, as to that, part of it, which concerns the ety- 
mology, Dr. Hurd, Mr. Warton, Mr. Todd, and the other com- 
mentators on Milton appear to have acquiefeed, or at leafl: have 
not objeded to it j though it is evidently unfounded. ^iz.r -proof " 
and " (un-proof " doubtlefs mean proof againll, or (in Miltons 
words) impenetrable tOjJiar or fun light but by no analogy can 
maffy-preof be analyfed into proof againll a great weight," or 
maflivenefs j unlefs it be contended, and furely it will not, that 
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Here Learning, guarded from a barbarous age, 6:> 
Hover’d awhile, nor dar’d attempt the day ; 
But patient trac’d upon the pidur’d page 
The holy legend, or heroic lay. 

Hither the folitary minftrel came (>9 

An honour’d gueft, while the grim evening fky 


mafly" is a Aibftantlve. Milton however may be fiill made to 
illuftrale himfelf. la Samfon Agomjlcs it is faid that Samfon, 

weaponlefs himfclf, 

Made arms ridiculous, ufelels the forgery 
Of brazen fliield and fpear, the hammer’d cuirafs, 
Chalybean temper’d fteel, and frock of mail 
Adamantean /im/. Ver. 130. 

Adamantean proof” here evidently does not mean proof againft 
adamant j the frock of mail was adaynantean (tunica adamantma)^ 
and proof or impenetrable ; as the fteel mentioned before was eba- 
lybcan (chalybeum ferrum) and tempered. In each cafe are two 
adje6fives agreeing with one fubftantive, though not connefted by 
the copulative : and thus in the pallagc, with which we fet out, 
the pillars are majfy and proof or Immoveable. That “ proof” may 
be ufed thus abfolutely appears from the following : 

Now put your Ihields before your hearts, and fight 
, With hearts more proof than fhields. 

This paflage is quoted from Shakfperc by Dr. Johnfon on the 
word, but without reference to the play. The above explanation 
will hold, whether the word is conlidcred to be ah adjective, or to 
be ufed elliptically (as Dr. Johnfon fays) for “ f proof 

V. ^0. — while the grim evening fky 
Hung lowering, — ] 

Suicide, ver. 7. ** Lower d the grim morn.” Milton fpeaks of 
** grm fires” in Pur. Lojif ii. 170. and “ Death’s grim cave” in 
xi. 469. 
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Hung lowering, and around the focial flame 
Tun’d his bold harp to tales of chivalry. 

Thus fings the Mufe, all penflve and alone ; 
Nor fcorns, within the deep fane’s inmoft cell, 
To pluck the gray mofs from the mantled {lone, 
Some holy founder’s mouldering name to fpell. 

Thus fings the Mufe: — yet partial as flie fings, 
With fond regret furveys thefe ruin’d piles : 
And with fair images of ancient things 
The captive bard’s obfequious mind beguiles, so 

But much we pardon to th’ Ingenuous Mufe ; 
Her fairy fliapes are trick’d by Fancy’s pen : 
Severer Rcafon forms fir other views. 

And fcans the fccne with phllofophic ken. 

V, 75. — the gt*ay mofs] So Spenfer in the Faerie ^lecric, 
-did fpread 

Their arms abroad with gray mojfe overcaft. I. ii. 28, 
And in the Shepherd's Calendar, February : 

But now ihe gray mojfe marred his rine. 

V. 82. Her fairy fhapes are trick’d by Fancy’s pen :] Tricked,” 
which means adorned, drelTed out, is ufed by Milton in U Pevf 
vcr. 123 : 

Not trick'd and frounc’d as (lie was wont. 

And in a fublime paflTage in Lycidas, ver, 170 : 

And irich his beams, and with new-fpangled ore 
Flames in the forehead of the morning iky. 

Bjt the word is not yet out of ufe. 
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From thefe deferted domes new glories rife; 85 
More ufeful inftitutes, adorning man, 

Manners enlarg’d, and new civilities, 

On frefli foundations build the focial plan. 

Science, on ampler plume, a bolder flight 
Eflhys, efcap’d from Superftltion’s flirine ; 90 

While freed Religion, like primeval light 
Burfting from chaos, fpreads her warmth divine. 
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ODE IV. 

SOLITUDE, AT AN INN. 

(Written May 1769.) 

Of r upon the twilight plain, 

Circled with thy fliadowy train, 

While the dove at diftance coo’d, 

Have I met thee, Solitude! 

Then was lonelinefs to me 
Beft and true fociety. 

But, ah ! how alter’d is thy mien 
In this fad deferted feene! 

Here all thy claffic pleafures ceafe, 

Mufing mild, and thoughtful peace : lo 

Here thou com’fl: in fullen mood, 

Not with thy fantalHc brood 
Of magic lhapes and vifions airy 
Beckon’d from the land of Fairy : 

’Mid the melancholy void 15 

Not a penfive charm enjoy’d ! 

V. 5. Then was lonelinefs to me 
Beft and true fociety.] 

Tar, IfOjlf ix. 249 : 

For foUtude fometimes is heji J^jcicty. 
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No poetic being here 

Strikes with airy founds mine car ; 

No converfe here to fancy cold 

With many a fleeting form I hold, 20 

Here all inelegant and rude 

Thy prefence is, fweet Solitude. 
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0 D E V. 

Sent to Mh. upton, 

ON HIS EDITION OF THE FAERIE OUEENE* 


(Publifhed in 1777.) 


As oft, reclin’d on Cherwell’s fliclving fliorc, 
I trac’d romantic Spenfer’s moral page, 

And footh’d my forrows with the dulcet lore 
Which Fancy fabled in her elfin age ; 

Much would I grieve, that envious Time fo foon 
O’er the lov’d ftrain had caft his dim difguife; 6 


Ode, &c.] Ill the Library of Trinity College, Oxford, there is a 
copy of Urry’s Chaucer, on the firll leaf of which is the following 
memorandum . Notulas manuferiptas adjecit Joannes Upton, 
Praebcndarlus Ecclefiae Roffenfis. Cujus a Mufaeo redemptus ell 
jfte liber. T, Warton, 

V. 2. — romantic Spenfer’s moral page 5] Romantic,” becaufc 
he fings 

Of turneys and of trophies hung, 

Of foreds and inchantments drear. // PenJ. 

But at the fame time, ** moral,’* bccaufe under the wilded flories 
More is meant than meets the ear. 

Spenfer fays of his own poetry. 

Fierce warres and faithfull loves fliall moralize my fong* 
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As lowering clouds, in April’s brighteft noon. 
Mar the pure Iplendors of the purple fkies. 

Sage Upton came, from every myftic tale 
To-chafe the gloom that hung o’er fairy ground: 
His wifard hand unlocks each guarded vale, u 
And opes each flowery foreft’s magic bound. 

Thus, never knight with mortal arms eflay’d 
The caflile of proud Bufyrane to quell, 

Till Britomart her beamy flileld difplay’d, 15 
And broke with golden fpear the mighty fpell : 


V. 8. Mar the pure fplendors of the purple /kies.] Sec Pb. 
Fletcher’s Purple Ijlaiid : 

Only one blot fo great a light to mar^ 

That never could he hope his waning to repair, vl, 70. 

I would mention here that the ufe of ‘^repair” in the above 
pa/lage, and again in Cant, vi. St. 64. of the fame poem, 

So foon repairs her light doubling her newborn rays, 
may perhaps have occurred to Milton in Lycidas, ver. : 

And yet anon repahs his drooping head j 
and will more fully juflify -Gray, where he fays of the orb of 
day,” 

To-morrow he repairs the golden Hood. Bard, III. iii. 

Sec note on the above from Lycidas in Warton s edit, of Milton. 

V. 16. —with golden fpear— ] I rather fufped an over/ight in 
this pa/Tage. When Britomart attended at Satyranc’s Turney- 
meiit in difgwfe, (lie is dillingulHicd as the Knight of the hebene 
‘'fpeare (See F. IV. v. 8.) and it appears from IV. vi. 6 . that 
it- was with the fame fpear that /he had penetrated the cattle of 
bufyrane. Warton remarks how*ever, {Ohf. on Sperjer, i. 207.) 
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The dauntlefs maid with hardy ftep explor’d 
Each room, array’d in glittering imagery ; 

And thro’ th’ inchanted chamber, richly ttor’d, 
Saw Cupid’s ttately mafke come fweeplng by.— 

At this, where’er, in dlttant region llieen, 21 
She roves, embower’d with many a fpangled 
bough. 


that Spenfer fometlmes calls it launce'' I am not aware that 

he ever calls it fo ; nor do 1 know what authority Upton has for 
faying (vol. ii. p. 517.) that it was headed with gold, or fur Iden- 
tifying it, as he feems to do, with AftcJlfo’s lancta d'oro. Perhaps 
indeed he has only mentioned the latter, by way of accounting for 
Spenfer’s having attributed fuch virtue to the “ heht’ne J^curc." 
Compare Wartoifs Hijl. of Ejig, P, vol. i. p.412. 

V. 17. The dauntlefs maid with hardy ftep explor’d, See.] See 
Paeric ^ueeney B. III. C. xl. and xii. Moft of the exprellions in 
this ftanza are properly taken from Spenfer : 

Much fairer than the former was that roome, 

And nchJicr by many partes arafd. III. xi. ji. 

And In the next ftanza. 

And all aboute the glijlring walles were hon^ 

With warlike fpolles. 

And In the argument to Canto xii : 

The mnjhe of Cupid and t/j cnchaunted 
Chamber arc dlfplay’d. 

Spenfer elfewhere ufes imagery as in the text : 

That richer Teem’d than any tapeftry, 

That princes bowres adorne with painted imagery. VII. vli. 10. 

V. 21. At this, where’er, in diftant region flieen, &:c.] Thu 
ftanza has evidently an alludon to the firft Book of the Facnc 
Quecne ; but I do not altogether underftarid it- 
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Mild Una, lifting her majeftic mien, 

Braids with a brighter wreath her radiant brow. 


At this, in hopelefs forrow drooping long, 2a 
Her painted wings Imagination plumes ; 

Pleas’d that her laureate votary’s refeued fong 
Its native charm and genuine grace refumes. 


V. 26. Her paintetl wings Imagination plumes Triumph of 
Ifis: 

She refts her wearied feet, and plumes her wings. Ver. 240. 
ComuSf ver. 378, on which fee the note ; 

She plumes her feathers, and lets grow her wings. 

Thomfori is clofe to the text, where he fays of the birds, that they 
begin 

io plume the painted wing. Spring, 585. 

The wings of Imagination arc painted” for an obvious reafon. 


VOL. 1. 
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ODE VI. 

THE SUICIDE. 

Beneath the beech, whofe branches bare, 
Smit with the lightning s livid glare, 

O erhang the craggy road, 

And whittle hollow as they wave ; 

Within a folitary grave, 5 

A Slayer of himfelf holds his accurs’d abode. 


The Suicide.] I atn well informed that an opinion, which has 
prevailed of this Ode having been occafioned by the death of 
Chatterton, Is not founded on fa6l:. Chatterton deftroyed himfelf 
by fwallowing arfenic in water. Not indeed that this circumftance 
would be decifive againft his being the fubjeft of it : but 1 know 
from indifputable authority that he was not. 

V. 6. A Slayer of himfelf — '] I retain this expreffion, which ap- 
peared in the latl edition, in preference to a wretched fuicide. 

Jleer of himfelf' is ufed by Chaucer, C. T. 2007. and retained 
in Drydcn s verfion of the Knight's Tale, 

Ibid. A Slayer of himfelf holds his accurs’d abode.] This line 
flood at firft ' 

A wretched Suicide holds his accurs’d abode. 

With fome parts of this ftanza compare the following from Bri- 
iannids Paf orals : 

In an ebon chaire 

The foule’s black homicide meager Defpaire 
Had his abode j there ’gainft the craggy rockes 

Some dafht their braines out 

Others on trees (O! moft accurfed elves!) &c, I. v. 
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jjower’d the grim morn, in murky dies 
Damp mifts involv’d the fcowllng Ikies, 

And dimm’d the ftruggling day ; 

As by the brook, that ling’ring laves lo 

Yon rulh-grown moor with fable waves, 

Full of the dark refolve he took his fullen way. 

I mark’d his defultory pace, 

His geftures ftrange, and varying face, 


But fee Faerie ^eene, B. I. C. Ix. which Browne, as well as War- 
ton, certainly had in his eye. 

V. 10. the brook, that ling ’ring laves 

Yon rufh-grown moor with fable waves,] 

Like Virgil’s defcription of the lake of hell : 

Quos circum limus nigert et deform is aritndo 
Cocyti, tarddque palus inamabilis undu 
Alligat. Georg, iv. 478. 

V. 13. I mark’d his defultory pace. 

His geftures ftrange, and varying face,] 

Mr. Headley refers to Par. LoJ} : 

» his gejhres fierce 

He mark'd and mad demeanour, then alone, 

As he fuppos’d, all unobfcrv’d, unfeen. iv. 128. 

See alfo, a few lines above : 

Thus while he fpake, each paflion dimm’d his face 
Thrice clang d with pale ire, envy, and defpair. 114. 

Ibid, —his defultory pace,] Salluft thus finely defcribes the 
unfettled fpirlts of Catiline by his varied and defultory gait ; 
Inccjfui modo ciius, modo tardus, &c. This fignification of the word 
defultory,” although its ftri6f and literal fignification, has been 
nearly fuperfeded by one not fo clofely connefted with its etymo- 
logy. Warton ufes the word again in its primitive ftnfe. Ode for 
I. 2 
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With many a mutter’d found ; 

And ah! too late aghaft I view’d 
The reeking blade, the hand embru’d ; 

He fell, and groaning grafp’d in agony the ground. 


Full many a melancholy night 
He watch’d the flow return of light ; 20 

And fought the powers of fleep, 

To fpread a momentary calm 
O’er his fad couch, and in the balm 
Of bland oblivion’s dews his burning eyes to fteep* 


Full oft, unknowing and unknown, 25 
He wore his endlefs noons alone, 

Amid th’ autumnal wood : 

Oft was he wont, in hafty fit, 

Abrupt the focial board to quit, 

And gaze with eager glance upon the tumbling 
flood, 30 


^une 4, 1788. ver. 39 : Of the Dane, '^his defultoiy march and 
nearly To, in Ode for Jmic 4, 1790. ver. 12, Indignant Darwent’s 
dfjuhory tide. ’ 

V. 2j. Full oft, unknowing and unknown,] So Horace, 
Ohlitufuc mcorum, obhvijcendtts et illis, 

V. 26. alone, 

Amid th’ autumnal wood :] 

Probably from Akenfide, as Mr. Headley has obferved : 

Alone he treads tb' autumnal fhade. Ode to Cbcarfulnefs, 
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Beckoning the wretch to torments new. 
Despair, for ever in his view, 

A fpedtre pale, appear’d ; 

While, as the lhades of eve arofe. 

And brought the day’s unwelcome clofe, 35 
More horrible and huge her giant-fliape flic 
rear’d. 


V. 33. A f})ct^rc J^irfcs on Birth of Princ: of iraks, 

Horror’s lurni, a fpcHrc wan. Ver. 6 j. 

Compare Dryden’s VaJanion and AnitO) 

He withers at the heart, and looks as wan 
As the pale fpecHre of a murder’d man. 

Gray in his Progrefs of Poefy has “ \\qx fpcBrcs wan'P I might have 
noticed bel’orc, that Milton pcrlonities Horror in his Qui/it. 
'I’onih, much in the lame manner with Warton, 

— twimgufquo locum circumvolat Hoiror, Ver. i^8. 
Spenfer never drew a finer groupc of allegorical perfonages, tlian 
that in the palfage from which this figure is taken. 

V. 36. More horrible and huge her giant-fhape Ihc rear’d.] 
Mr. Headley obferves that this combination occuis in Spenfer) 
Whom after did a mightie man purfew, 

Ryding upon a dromedare on hie. 

Of liature hni^e and horrible of hew. F. Q. IV, vili. 38. 
Thefe ideas are frequently connected in the FairJe ^uccnc] lee par- 
ticularly I. vii. 8 : 

An hideous geaunt, horiibk and hyc. 

And II. xii. 22, 23 : 

Eftfoones they faw an hideous hoaft array’d 
Of huge fea-monllers fuch as living fence dilinay d : 

• Moll ugly lhapes and horrible afpe6ls. 

Ibid. — giaiit-fliape] So In Ph. Fletchers Purple JJland^ C, vii. 
St. 30. 

Of gia?it-f:ape and ftrength thereto agreeing. 

L Z 
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Is this, miftaken Scorn will cry, 

Is this the youth whofe genius high 
Could build the genuine rime ? 

Whofe bofom mild the favouring Mufe 
“ Had ftor d with all her ample views, 
Parent of falreft deeds, and purpofes fubllme.” 

Ah! from the Mufe that bofom mild 
By treacherous magic was beguil’d, 

To ftrlke the deathful blow : 4*5 

She fill’d his foft ingenuous mind 
With many a feeling too refin’d, 

And rous’d to livelier pangs his wakeful fenfe 
of woe. 

Though doom’d hard penury to prove, 

And the fharp rtings of hopelefs love ; /ro 

V. 38. — ■■ ' whofe genius high 

Could build the genuine rime ?] 

From Lycidas : 

I .he knew 

HImfelf to fing and build the lofty rbime, Ver. lo. 

Ode for Mufe, ver. 133 : 

Erewhile the drove in accents weak 
In vain to build the lofty rhme. 

In the text the epithet lofty’' is altered for the worfe, probably 
bccaufe of its refemblance in hgnification to high” in the*fore- 
going verfe. 

V. 49. Though doom'd hard penuiy to prove,] Gray fays in his 
Chill penury reprefs’d their noble rage. 
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To griefs congenial prone, 

More wounds than nature gave he knew, 
While mifery’s form his fancy drew 
In dark ideal hues, and horrors not its own. 

Then wifli not o’er his earthy tomb 55 
The baleful nightlhade’s lurid bloom 
To drop its deadly dew : 

Nor oh ! forbid the twifted thorn. 

That rudely binds his turf forlorn, 

With fpring s green-fwelling buds to vegetate 
anew. t>o 

What though no marble-piled bull 
Adorn his dcfolatcd dull, 


V. 60. With fprlng’s green-lwelling buds to vegetate anew.] 
A Greek poet thus beautifully addrefl'es the earth, to whom he 
had confided his deceafed wife ; 

AyS’ UD (TV KX'TOt XgOTtft^OU •jro'XiOiO 

KucrOf tjaptva? avSoxojiAe* 

Anthol III. vi. 32. 

V. 61. What though no marble-piled buft 
Adorn his defolated dull, &:c.] 

See Pope’s lines in his charming and pathetic though highly Im- 
moral apology for Suicide : 

What tho’ no weeping Loves thy afiies grace, 

Nor polifh'd marble emulate thy face. 

What tho’ no facred earth allow thee room, 

Nor hallow d dirge be mutter’d o’er thy tomb, 

1.4 
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With fpeaking fculpture wfought? 

Pity fliall woo the weeping Nine, 

To build a vifionary Ihrinc, 05 

Hung with unfading flowers, from fairy regions 
brought. 

What thoudi refus’d each chaunted rite ? 

O 

Here viewlefs mourners fliall delight 
To touch the fliadowy fhell : 

And Petrarch’s harp, that wept the doom 70 
Of Laura, loft in early bloom, 

In many a penfive paufe fliall feem to ring his 
knell. 

To footh a lone, unhallow’d fliade. 

This votive dirge fad duty paid, 


Yet Jb all thy grave with rifing flow rs he drefl. 

And the green turf lie lightly on thy breaft. 

See alfo Shaklpere in Cymheline, A6t iv. Gray’s Elegy, and Col- 
lins’s fixth Ode. 

V. 68. Here viewlefs mourners lhall delight 
To touch the fhadowy Ihell : &c.] 

Collins in much the fame manner : 

By Fairy hands their knell is rung. 

By forms unfeen their dirge is fung. 

^‘Viewlefs” is a Miltonic word: fee Comus, ver. 92. and note. 
Thy viewlefs chariot.” PL of Mel ver. 1 15. 

V. 74. This votive dirge — ] ** Votive” means what is given in 
compliance with a vow. Milton tranflates Horace’s tabula v^ilvd, 
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Within an ivied nook : 

Sudden the half-funk orb of day 
More radiant Ihot its parting ray, 

And thus a cherub-voice my charm’d attention 
took. 

Forbear, fond bard, thy partial praife ; 

Nor thus for guilt in fpecious lays 
The wreath of glory twine : 

In vain with hues of gorgeous glow 
Gay Fancy gives her veil to flow, 

Unlefs Truth’s matron-hand the floating folds 
confine;^ 

Juft heaven, man’s fortitude to prove, ss 
Permits through life at large to rove 


in my vow'd pi£lurc. Hor. B, I.Od. v. And by an eafy trail fit ion 
it is made to fignify, given as an offering of duty, affcftlon, or the 
like, though not in confcqucnce of a fpcclfic vow. 

V. 78. And thus a cherub-voice my charm’d attention took.] 
Mr. Headley refers to Browne’s Brkafmids Pajlorah : 

When fodainJy a voice as Iwcct as cleare 
With words divine began entice his eare, See, 

And from a heavenly quire this ditty heard. B. i. S. 5. 
Gray in The Bard, III. iii. fpeaks of 
A voice as of the cberuh choir. 

V. 85. Juft heaven, man’s fortitude to prove, 

Permits through life at large to rove, kc.] Is not this 
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* The tribes of hell-born Woe : 

Yet the fame power that wifely fends 
Life’s fierceft ills, Indulgent lends 
Religion’s golden lliicld to break th’ embattled 
foe, 90 

Her aid divine had lull’d to reft 
Yon foul felf-murthercr’s throbbing breaft, 
And ftay’d the rifing ftorm : 

‘‘ Had bade the fun of hope appear 
To gild his darken’d hemllphere, gr, 

‘‘ And give the wonted bloom to nature's blafted 
form. 


truly elevated and religious fentlment fuperior to one fomewhat 
tiinilar in Gray’s Progicfs rf Poefy? 

Mail’s feeble race what ills await I 
Labour and penuiy^ the racks of pain, 

Difcafc, and Sorrow’s weeping train, 

And Death, lad refuge from the ftorms of Fate ’ 

I’hc fond C()ni]daint my long difprovc, 

And juftify the laws of Jove. 

Say has he given in vain the heav’niy Mufe? &:c. 

Ent Religion is .1 better compcnfatioii than the Mufe for the ills 
of life. 

V. 89. indulgent lends 

Religion’s golden Ihicld — ] 

Eh. Fletcher’s Purple Ijhnd : 

Patience h'ufincld bad lent to guard his breafl. x. 

In Parjiuje I.oj!, %i, 102. the Angels are reprefented with golden 

- JheJdsr 

\ .(ji, ^on foul iJl-niurthercr] Browne fpeaks of fuicide under 
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** Vain man! ’tis heaven’s prerogative 
‘‘ To take, what firft it deign’d to give, 

** Thy tributary breath : 

In awful expedation plac’d, lOo 

Await thy doom, nor impious liafte 
To pluck from God’s right hand his inftru- 
‘‘ ments of death.” 


the appclhUion of that foiik oflence.’* Brif. Pafi. I. i. And In 
Metcher’s Faithful SkpbnJtfs, it is called that foul uniiianly 
gniilt.” A€t iv. 

V. 97. “Vain man!] Sec Britamiias Pajiorah • 

Vame rnan! doe not miftruft 
Of heaven winning ; 

Nor (tho’ the moll unjuft) 

Dcfpaire for finning, &c. 

This paflage Is referred to by Mr. Headley, who alfo remarks the 
general refemblance between this Ode and Browne’s Brit. Pajl. 
Book 1 . Song V. 

V. 102. — his Inftrunients of death.] Spenfer of a Suicide, 
With which fad injlrumcnt of hafty death, F. 1 . ix. 30. 
But compare the whole of the ninth Cant, of the firft Book, in 
which will be found feveral hints improved on in The Suicide.” 
The whole adventure between the Red-Crofs Knight and Defpair is 
in Spenfer’s very firft ftilcj but is in forne of its parts, particularly 
the one before us, copied and greatly improved from Higgins's 
T.egend of Quecne Cordila, in the Mirrour of Mafof rates. See Htjl. 
of i'>g. Poet, lii, 262. 
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ODE VII. 

SENT TO A FRIEND, 

ON HIS LEAVING A FAVOURITE VILLAGE IN HAMPSHIRE, 


(Written in 1750. Publillied lu 1777.) 


Ah mourn, thou lov’d retreat ! No niorO 
Shall claffic fteps thy fccnes explore ! 
When morn’s pale rays but fliintly peep 
O’er yonder oak- crown’d airy fteep, 


Sent to a Friend J To his brother. Dr. Jofeph Warton, who at 
the time of this Ode being written, 1750, wa.s jud leaving his re- 
fidcnce at Wynflade, near Bafingdokc, and going abroad with 
Charles Duke of Bolton. I am informed of this circumftaiice by 
Mr. John Warton. The lirft Sonnet contains an allufion to the 
Fame event. 

V. 3. —morn’s pale rays] Virgil fpeaks of pallida Aurora, 
Georg, I. 446. Thornfon’s Spdiiig, vcr. 20. the pak morn. 

V. 3. When morn’s pale rays but faintly peep 
O’er yonder oak-crown’d airy Beep,] 

Of the morning peeping out of the eafl:, (fee Comus, vei*. 140, 
Warton’s note) an inftance is brought from Fletcher’s Faithful 
Shepberdefs, and Drayton’ii Mufes Eljfum : but the exprdfion is 
common in Spenfer and Fairfax. I will juft add, that the language 
in the paftage of Milton above alluded to, 

Ere the blabbing eaftern font 
The nice morn on the Indian ftcep 
From her cabin’d loophole peep, 
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Who now fliall climb its brows to view 
The length of landfcape, ever new. 

Where Summer flings, in carelcfs pride, 

Her varied vcllure far and wide ! 

Who mark, beneath, each village-charm, 

Or grange, or clm-encircled farm : la 

Is moft probably derived from Fairfax in his trandation of Taflbi 
where deferibing a centinel, he fays. 

There in a turret fat a foldier (lout. 

To watch, and at a hopbok feeped out. vil, 100. 

V. 6. The length of landfcape, ever new,] Dyer’a Gmgar 

mi: 

Ever charming, ever ricWy , 

When will the landfcape tire the view ! 

V. 9. Who mark, beneath, each village-charm. 

Or grange, or elm-encircicd farm :] 

This is repeated, as Mr. Headley obferves, in the Ode on approach 
of Simmer: 

O I every tillage- charm beneath, 

The fmokc that mounts in azure wreath • 

O beauteous rural interchange. 

The fun pie fpirCj the elmy grange! Ver, 26^. 

Let me add here, that the elm was a favourite tree with Warton, 
no lefs than with Milton , at kaft if we inayjudge from his 
repeated notices of it : 
hfcripiion in a Hermitage, ver. 3 : 

And while, to (liade my lowly cave. 

Embowering elms their umbrage wave. 

Ode for June 4, 1790, ver. 27: 

That breathes o’er Afliton’s elmy vale. 

Sonnet VIL ver. 2 : 

Where Epfom fpreads 

Mid ihteriftingling ^/m.^er'flow’ry meads. 
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The flinty dove-cote’s crowded roof. 

Watch’d by the kite that fails aloof : 

The tufted pines, whofc umbrage tall 
Darkens the long-deferted hall : 

The veteran beech, that on the plain U 

Colleds at eve the playful train : 

The cot that fmokes with early fire. 

The low-roof’d fane’s cmbofom’d fpire ! 


Pkajures of Melancholy, ver. 141 ; 

Ibe waving chnc 

That, hoar thro’ time, and rang’d In thick array, 

Enclofe with {lately row fome rural hall. 

Oic on Summer, ver, 100 ; 

beneath her elm the milkmaid chants. 

Ibid. ver. 1 1 5 : 

Round ancient chn, with humming nolfe, 

Rull loud the chafter-fwarms rejoice. 

In which two cafes the fele6lion of circumllances is arbltraiy : they 
are not local deferiptions. 

Monf. Catharine, ver. 78 : 

Turritum, a dextra, patulis caput extulit uhnis 
Wiccamici domus alma chori. 

And In Horto Script : 

Vos O quae fociis plicata ramis 
Ulmi brachla panditis gemellae. 

V. 18. The low-roofd fanes embofom’d fpire!] L Allegro, 
ver. 77 : 

Towers and battlements it fees 
Bofom'd high in tufted trees. 

Warton has The tufted pines, whofe umbrage tall 
Darkens the long-deferted hall, 

above, ver. And ** bofornd col” in Ode on Summer ^ ver, 112. 
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Who now lhall indolently ftray 
Through the deep foreft’s tangled way ; 

Pleas’d at his cuftom’d talk to find 
The well known hoary-trelTed hind^ 

That toils with feeble hands to glean 
Of wither’d boughs his pittance mean ! 

Who mid thy nooks of hazle fit. 

Loft in fome melancholy fit ; 

And liftenlng to the raven’s croak, 

The diftant flail, the falling oak ! 

Who, through the funfbine and the Ihower, 
Defcry the rainbow-painted tower ? 30 

Who, wandering at return of May, 

Catch the firft cuckow’s vernal lay? 


V. 20. Through the deep foreft’s tangled way;] Of the word 
tangle,” which is Miltonic, our poet fumiftics feveral in- 
ftances. 

V. 22. The well known hoary-trefled hind,] As Gray notices 
the ioarj-headed fwain,” in his noAtox^oT«i?of, Gr. See 

Anthol. III. xii. i8. 

Hamlet, ver. 50 : 

The filver crown of trejfes hoar. 

Shakfpere, in Mldf. N. Dr. has hoary-headed frofts.** 

V. 26. Loft in fome melancholy fit j 
And liftening to the raven’s croak,] 

In Ode on Summer, ver. 214 : 

The raven wakes my tranced mind. 

See alfo Comus, ver. 547 : 

Wrapt in a pleafing// of melancholy. 
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Who mufing wafte the fummer hour. 

Where high o’er-arching trees embower 
The graffy lane, fo rarely pac’d, 35 

With azure flow’rets idly grac’d ! 

Unnotic’d now, at twilight’s dawn 
Returning reapers crofs the lawn ; 

Nor fond attention loves to note 

The wether’s bell from folds remote : 40 

While, own’d by no poetic eye, 

Thy penfive evenings lhade the fky ! 

For lo ! the Bard who rapture found 
In every rural fight or found ; 

V, 34. Where high o’er-arching trees embower] Par, 
i, J04 : 

Where th’ Etrurian (hades 

High ovtt~arcb'd embower. 

But fee Warton’s note on 11 Penferojo, ver. 133. 

V, 43 . For lo ! the Bard who rapture found 
In every rural light or found j] 

From Par. Loji, as Mr. Headley remarks : 

From each thing met conceives delight. 

The fmell of grain, or tedded hay, or kine. 

Or dairy, each rural fighty each rural found, ix. 449. 

Some of the cirCumftances that follow arc judicloufly introduced 
in allufion to a poem by Dr. Warton, intitlcd Stanzas on taking 
the air afur a long illnejs : 

Yet once more, O ye rivers, (hall I lie 
Ih luramer evenings on your willow’d banks. 

And, unobferv’d by pading (liepherd’s eye. 

View the light Naiads trip in wanton ranks. 

Each rural objecSl charms fo long unfecn, ike. 
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•Whofe genius warm, and judgment chaftc, 

No charm of genuine nature pafs’d ; 

Who felt the Mufc’s purcft fires, 

Far from thy favour’d haunt retires : 

Who peopled all thy vocal bowers 
With fliadowy fl:apes, and airy powers. 50 

Behold, a dread repofe refumcs. 

As erft, thy fad fequefter’d glooms ! 

From the deep dell, where fliaggy roots 
Fringe the rough brink with wreathed flioots, 
Tlf unwilling Genius flies forlorn, 55 

Ills primrofe chaplet rudely torn. 


V. ji. Bc‘hol( 3 , a dread rcpolc refumes,] Plcafiim of Melancholy t 
vcr. 41 : 

As on I pare, religious horror wraps 
INIy Ibul in dread repofe. 

V. where diaggy roots 

Fringe the rough brink with wreathed Ihoots,] 

Gray’s Elegy, ver. loi : 

There at the foot of yonder nodding beech, 

That wreathes its old fantaftic roots fo high. 

V. Th’ unwilling Genius flics forlorn. 

His primrofe chaplet rudely torn. 

With hollow (liriek the Nymphs, &c.] 

Milton's Hymn on the Natimty .• 

From haunted fprlng and dale. 

Edg’d with poplar pale. 

The parting Genius is with fighlng fent \ 

\d\ih fow r-mwoven ireffes torn, 

Xhe Nymphs in twilight lhade of tangled thickets mourn. 
VOL, I. M St. XX. 
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With hollow fhrlek the Nymphs forfake 
The pathlefs copfe and hedge-row brake : 
Where the delv’d mountain’s headlong fide 
Its chalky entrails opens wide, 6q 

On the green fummit, ambufli’d high, 

No longer Echo loves to lie. 

No pearhcrown’d Maids, with wily look, 

Rife beckoning from the reedy brook. 


And again j of Apollo : 

hollow fliriek the fteep of Delphos leaving. St. xix. 
See alfo Spenfer, where the Nymphs are defcribed fympathifing 
with Cymoent for the fuppofed lofs of Marinell : 

Whiles all her fifters did for her lament, 

With yelling outcries and with (lirieking fowne, 

And every one did teare btr girlonde from her crowne. 

F. Q. HI. iv. 30. 

In the Revenge of Americay Dr. Warton fays of the Genius of 
India, 

For grief his feathery crown he tore. 

V. 38. hedge-row brake:] VAlkgrOyV^v. 58. ** Bybfdgc 

row elms.” 

V. 61. On the green fummit, ambudi’d high. 

No longer Echo loves to lie.] 

See Mofchus s lufcious Elegy on Bion, a couliderable part of which, 
like this paragraph, is made up of the lamentations of feveral 
imaginary beings for the lofs of their favourite poet : 

y t¥ vrtTfi}p-n> o^v^iTat, otti crwnri, 

Ktfxm T« era V*er, 30. 

V. 63. No pearl-crown’d Maids, with wily look, 

Rife beckoning from the reedy brook.] 

See Tajfo, Cant.xvi. and Spenfer, F,^ II. xii. Mr. John Warton 
remarked to me a refcmblance between this and Comusj ver. 883 : 
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Around the glow-worm’s glimmering bank, 65 
No Fairies run in fiery rank ; 

Nor brufh, half-feen, in airy tread. 

The violet’s unprinted head. 

But Fancy, from the thickets brown, 

The glades that wear a confdous frown, ;o 


By all the Nymphs that nightly dance 
Upon thy llreams with wify glance. 

V. 63. pearl- crown’d Maids. 

In the Triumph of Ifis, ver. ij. Ifia is defcribcd with a ** coral 
crown.” But fee note on Comus^ ver.Sjj. where in a palfage from 
an old poet we have. 

Plait her trelfes with yoxxt pearls. 

Drayton alfo in PcJyolbion introduces two Nereids, 

With dainty nets of pearl catl o’er their braided hair. 

S. XX. ver. in. p, 1042. 

V. 65. Around the glow-worm’s glimmering bank, 

No fairies run in fiery rank j] 

Milton’s Arcades t ver. 97: 

By fandy I^adon s liiied banks 
Trip no more in twilight ranks. 

But the epithets have different relations j Milton’s pointing out 
the time of day, Warton’s the dazzling appearance of the fairies; 
agreeably to Shakljierc, who fpeaks of “ the fiery glow-worm.” 
Midf N. Dr. 

V. 68. The violet’s unprinted head.] ComuSt ver, 896 : 

Whilft from otf the waters licet 
Thus I fet my printlefs feet 
O’er the cowflip’s tender head, 

That bends not as I tread. 

On which fee note, and quotation from England's Helicon. Dryden 
in The Flower and the Leaf, 
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The foreft-oaks, that, pale and lone, 
Nod to the blaft with hoarfer tone, 
Rough glens, and fullen waterfalls, 
Her bright ideal offspring calls. 

So by fome fage inchanter’s fpell, 
(As old Arabian fablers tell) 


AUcndlng long in vain I took the way, 

AVhicli Ihrough a path but (c^vcc\y printed lay, 

In narrow mazes oft it feem’d to meet, 

And look’d as Jighfly pu'f.sd hv fairy fi’cl . 

Idomer and 'Virgil have nearly the fame idea, the former fpeaking 
of the mares <jf jM’i(!dhonius, and the latter of Camilla. 

V. 75, So by l<)mc fage inchanter’s fpell, Mr. ITcadlc} 
fpiotes the following from Akenfiilc’s Pkajures of Imagination ; 

.Sb fall r tclh 

'J h' adventurous hero, bound on hard exploits, 

11'. holds witli glad lurprlte by ferret fpdls 
()f fane kind the }>atron of his tolls, 

^ vihonary jxtraclife dil'clos’d 
Amid dubious wild, S:c. B. iii. ver. 507. 
ijul what follows from one of Addifoifs papers on the lame luh- 
jc’rt, for a reference to which I am indebted to Mr. John Warlon, 
is :nore complete. We arc every where entertained with plcafing 
Ihows and apparitions, wc difeover imaginary glories in the 
“ heavens and in the earth, and lee fome nf Ihis w/wnary beauty 
“ poured out upon the whole creation. But what a rough uii- 
“ tightly iketch of nature Ihould we be entertained with, did all 
her colouring difappear, and the fcveral diflindfions of light 
and tliade vaniih ^ In lliort, our fouls are at prefent delightfully 
loti and bcwihlcred in a plcafing delufion, and we walk about 
like the enchanted heio in a romance, who fees beautiful rajfks, 
woods, and meadows, and at the fame time hears the warbling 
of birds and purling of ftreams 3 but upon the finilliing of fome 
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Amid the folitary wild. 

Luxuriant gardens gaily fi-nil’d ; 

From fapphirc rocks the fountains ftream’d, 
With golden fruit the branches beam’d ; 
Fair forms, in every wondrous wood. 

Or lightly tripp’d, or folemn flood ; 


fecret fpcU, the fantaflic Icene breaks up, and the diTconfoIate 
knight finds hirnfelf 07 i a barren heath, or in a foJitary fonji." 
Spectator, No. 413. Akeufide of courfc imitated Addifon. 

V. 79. From fapphirc rocks the fountains llream’d,] Par, Loft, 
iv. 237 : 

How from that faphir fount the crifped brooks 
llan ne6lar, &c. 

V. 80. With golden fruit the branches beam’d j] See alfo below, 
ver. 91 : 

Dun clouds obfeur’d the groves of gold, 

Blue lightning fmote the bloommg mold. 

And compare Par. Loft, iv. 148 : 

Blofoms, and fruits at once of golden hue. 

And ver. 219: 

blooming ambrofiaiyrzf/if 

Of vegetable gold. 

And 249 : 

Others vvhofe fruit burnllli’d with golden rind 
Hung amiable. 

In Comus, Laden with blooming gold f ver. 394. See alfo Gravt 
of Arthur, In groves of golden blifs,” ver. no. 

V. 81. Fair forms, in every wondrous wood. 

Or lightly tripp’d, or folemn Hood 3] 

From Par. Regained, ii. 3 j3 : 

diftant more 

Under the trees now trippd, now folemn flood 
Nymphs of Diana’s train, &:c. 

3 
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And oft, retreating from the view, 

Betray’d, at diftance, beauties new : 

While gleaming o’er the crifped bowers 85 
Rich fpires arofe, and fparkllng towers. 

If bound on fervice new to go, 

The mafter of the magic fhow, 

His tranfitory charm withdrew. 

Away th’ illufive landfcapc flew : 90 

Dun clouds obfcur’d the groves of gold, 

Blue lightning fmote the blooming mold : 


Fiurer than feign’d of old, or fabled fince 
Of faery damfcls. 

V. 85. the crifjicd bowers] Comus, ver. 984 : 

Along the ai/pcd diadcs and bowers. 

V. 90. Dun clouds] So the word is ufed by Shakfpere, in Lady 
Macbeth’s awful invocation, to fignify exccibve gloominefs : 

-Come, thick night! 

And pall thee in the dmincfl fnioke of hell. 

On which Dr. Johnfon’s remark in No, 168, of the Rambler Is 
unaccountable. It i.s ufed in the fame manner by Fairfax ; 

The horrid darknefs and the fhadows dun. Tajf. ix. 62. 
And by Milton: 

In the dun air fublime. Par. Lojl, ili, 72. 

See Mr. Thyer s note. 

V. 92. Blue lightning fmote the blooming mold:] The word 
" fmote" thus applied, as it has been feveral times by our poet, is 
Miltonic : 

Both where the morning fun firfl: warmly fmote 
The open field. Par. Lojfy iv. 244. 

On which fee Mr. Thyer’s note in Newton’s edition, where it is 
referred to the Italians. Compare alfo Par. Loji^ i. 297: 
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In Yifionary glory rear’d. 

The gorgeous caftle difappear’J ; 

And a bare heath’s unfruitful plain 

Ufurp’d the wlfard’s proud domain. 95 


the torrid clime 

Smote on him lore befides. 

Fletcher in the Faithful Sbepberdefs ufea the fame figure with a 
different expreflion, A61: iv. 

When the hot fun heats on it. 


M 4 
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ODE VIII. 

MORNING. 

THE AUTHOR CONFINED TO COLLEGE. 

Scrihtmus inclufi.— Pers. Sat. i. vcr. 13. 

(Written in 1743, his 17th year. Publiflied in 1730, in the 
Student.) 


Once more the vernal fun’s ambrofial beams 
The fields as with a purple robe adorn : 
Cherwell, thy fedgy banks and glift’ring flrcams 
All laugh and fing at mild approach of morn ; 
Thro’ the deep groves I hear the chaunting birds, 5 
And thro’ the clover’d vale the various- lowincc 
herds. 


Up mounts the mower from his lowly thatch. 
Well pleas’d the progrefs of the fpringto mark, 


V. 5. Thro’ the deep groves I hear the chaunting birds J See 
the Faerie ^eene, where “ a pleafant grove” is deferibed. 

Therein the merry birds ^ of evVy fort, 

Cbauntcd aloud their cheerful harmony. II. v. 31. 

And Far. Reg. ii. 289 : 

Only in a bottom faw a pleafant grove. 

With chant of tuneful birds refounding loud. 
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The fragrant breath of breezes pure to catcli, 
And ftartle from her couch the early lark ; kj 

More genuine pleafure foothes his tranquil breaft. 

Than high-thron’d kings can boaft, in eaftern 
glory dreft. 

The pcnfive poet thro’ the green-wood ftcals, 
Or treads the widow’d marge of murmuring 
brook ; 

Or climbs the fteep afeent of airy hills ; 15 

There fits him down beneath a branching oak, 

Whence various fcencs, and profpcfls wide be*- 
low, 

Still teach his mufing mind with fancies high to 
glow. 

But I nor with the day awake to blifs, 

(Inelegant to me fair Nature’s face, 20 

A blank the beauty of the morning is, 

And grief and darknefs all for light and 
grace;) 

Nor bright the fun, nor green the meads appear. 

Nor colour charms mine eye, nor melody mine 
ear. 


Me, void of elegance and manners mild, 25 
With leaden rod, Hern Difeipline reftrains; 
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Stiff Pedantry, of learned Pride the Child, 

My roving genius binds in Gothic chains ; 
Nor can the cloifter d Mufe expand her wing. 
Nor bid thefe twilight roofs with her gay carols 
ring. 30 
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ODE IX. 


THE 

COxMPLATNT of CIIERVVELL. 


(Written in 1761. Publiflied, as it now Hands, in 1777.) 


I. 

All penfive from her ofier-woven bow’r 
Cherwell arofe. Around her darkening 
edge 

Pale Eve began the fteaming mift to pour, 
And breezes fann’d by fits the rufliling fedge : 
She rofe, and thus fhe cried in deep defpair, 5 
And tore the nifliy wreath that bound her 
ftreaming hair. 


Ode, &c.] This Ode firft appeared in the Oxford collection of 
verfes on the death of George II. in the name of John Chichefter, 
Brother to the Earl of Donegall, Gent. Com. of Trin. Coll. It 
was afterwards publiflied in the firft edition of Warton's Poems, 
wi^Ji variations in general not important. 

Cherwell.] One of the rivers at Oxford. 

V. 3. Pale Eve began the fteaming mift to pour,] In Ode on Ap^ 
proach of Summer, defcription of a fummer-evening, ver, 87 ; 
When mlfls in fpreadingyZ^^wj convey 
More frefh the fumes of newlhorn hay. 
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n. 

Ah ! why, fhe cried, fhould Isis fhare alone 
The tributary gifts of tuneful fame ! 

Shall every fong her happier influence own. 
And ftamp with partial praife her favorite 
name ? 

While I, alike to thofe proud domes allied, 
Nor hear the Mufe’s call, nor boaft a claflic tide. 
III. 

No chofen fon of all yon fabling band 
Bids my loofe locks their glofly length diffufe ; 
Nor fees my coral-cindur’d ftole expand 15 
Its folds, befprent with Spring’s unnumber’d 
hues': 

No poet builds my grotto's dripping cell, 

Nor ftuds my cryftal throne with many a 
fpeckled flicll. 

IV. 

In Isis’ vafe if Fancy’s eye difeern 
Majeftic towers embofs’d in fculpture high; 20 


V. 14. Bids my loofe locks their glofly length difliifc ;] Dryden’s 
Palamon and Arc'iie: 

Adown her flioulders fell her length of hair. B. i. 

Again : 

The bufli of yellow beard, this length of hair. B. iii. 

See note on Flrjl of April, ver. 90. 

V. 19. In Isis’ vafe if Fancy’s eye difeern 
Majellic towers embofs’d in fculpture high 
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Lo ! milder glories mark my moded; urn, 

The fimple feenes of paftoral imagery : 

What though flie pace fublime, a ftately 
queen ? 

Mine is tlic gentle grace, the meek retiring mien. 

V. 

, Proud Nymph, hnce late the Mufe thy tri- 
umphs fung, ‘ 

No more witli ininc thy fcornful Naiads play, 

(While Cynthia’s lamp o'er the broad vale Is 
hung,) 

WOierc meet our Itrcajns, induhdna: fliort 
delay ; 

No more, thy crown to braid, thou deign’ft 
to take 

My crefs-born flowers, that lloat in many a fliady 
lake. JO 


Alluding to Vlaloii’s ffn, in whirh the (loddef-^ is iniroduced eon- 
tcniplating the beauties of \\tv fiulptuml i\ifi and in the fol- 
lowing ftanza, which was afrerw.tnls added, W'arton alludes to his 
own poem, Tbc Trtumpb of Iju\. 

V. 20, — embofAl In fcnlpturc high j] Par. Lojl, i. 716: 
Cornice, or freeze, with hofy Jcidpturi's graven. 

See Otk at Vulc-nyaU ver. 5,3. 

V. 21. Lo! milder glories mark my modeft urn, 

The fimple feenes of ])aIloral imagery ;] 

Odi for June 4, 1790, ver. 52 : 

And mark'd hh pajhral urn with emblems new. 
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VI. 

Vain bards ! can Isis win the raptur’d foul, 

Where Art each wilder watery charm invades? 

Whofe waves, In meafufd volumes taught to 
roll, 

Or ftagnant fleep, or rulli in white cafcades : 

Whofe banks with echoing induftry refound, 35 
Fenc’d by the foam-beat pier, and torrent-braving 
mound. 

vir. 

Lo ! here no commerce fpreads the fervent 
toil. 

To pour pollution o’er my virgin tide ; 

The frefhnefs of my pafturcs to defile, 

Or bruife the matted groves that fringe my 
fide : 40 

But Solitude, on this fequefter’d bank, 

Mid the moift lilies fits, attir’d in mantle dank. 


V. s}’ — the fervent toil,] Fervet opus. Virg. G:org. iv. 

V. 39. The freflincfs of my paftures] On th Maniage of the 
King, vcr. 29 : 

Frejb are her with unceafing rills. 

V. 41. But Solitude, on this fequefter’d bank, 

Mid the moift lilies fits,] 

The moift lilies are water lilies. Compare Milton’s Arcades, 
ver. 97 : 

By fandy Ladon*s UJkd hanks. 

And fee Warton’s note. 
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VIII. 

No ruder founds my grazing herds affright. 
Nor mar the milk -maid's folitary fong : u 
Thejealous halcyon wheels her humble flight. 
And hides her emerald wing my reeds among; 
All unalarm’d, fave when the genial May 
Bids wake my peopled Ihores, and rears the ri- 
pen’d hay. 

IX. 

Then fcorn no more this unfrequented feene; 
So to new notes fliall my coy Echo firing so 

V. 42. — mantle dank.] Dank,” moift, wet. Milton calU 
Horace’s Veftimenta uvida 

My dank and dropping weeds. 

See alfo Par. Lojiy ix. 179 : 

So faying, thro’ each thicket dank or dry. 

V. 45. The jealous halcyon wheels her humble flight, 

And hides her emerald wing my reeds among}] 

Mr. Headley refers to a patTage from Shenftone : 

Hither the peaceful halcyon flies. 

And hides her Jappbire plumage here. 

The refemblance was ftronger, when the two lines in the text 
flood, 

The Jappbire halcyon wings her fecrct flight, 

And glows unfeen my reedy ranks among. 

Though the word hides ftrongly marks imitation. 

V. 47. — the genial May] Lucret. i. 

— genitalis aura Favoni. 

V. 49. Then fcorn no more, &c.] Inflead of the two flanzas 
which now conclude this Ode, there were originally the following, 
which allude to the particular occafion of it ; 
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Her lonely harp. Hither the brow ferene, 
And the flow pace of Contemplation bring : 
Nor call in vain infpiring Ecftafy 
To bid her vifions meet the frenzy-rolling eye. 

X. 

Whate’er the theme ; if unrequited love 
Seek, all unfeen, his bafliful griefs to breathe; 
Or Fame to bolder flights the bofom move, 
Waving aloft the glorious epic wreath ; 

Here hail the Mufes : from the buly throng 
Remote, where Fancy dwells, and Nature prompts 
the fong. 6’o 


Then hither hafte, ye youths, whofc duly brings 
To George's inemoiy'- the votive dirge ; 

Ja) 1 j)enfive Peace lhall tunc your Iblcmn firings, 

'i’o faddeft airs along my lonely verge; 

Here Grief with holy mufiiigs may converfc 
In founds, that beft lhall greet the glorious Hero’s lierfc. 

Or if aulpiclous themes your harps would own. 

In airy vitions here lhall meet your eye 

Fair fccnes of blil> : a blooming Monarch’s throne 

Hung with the wreaths of righteous vitSlory, 

'Fhe decent trophies of domcllic cafe, 

A People’s filial love, and all the palms of peace. 

V. jy. — the frenzy-rolling eye.] Shaklpcre, K. Dr. 

Aa V : 

7’he pixel’s ne In a fine /rtv/xy roJltng, kc. 
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O D E X. 


THE FIRST OF APRIL. 


(Publiflicd in 1777.) 


With dalliance rude young Zepby 
Coy May. Full oft with kind excufe 
The bolfterous boy the Fair denies, 

Or with a fcornful fmile complies. , 


r WOOS 


Mindful of difafter pafi:, 

And flirinking at the northern blaft, 
The flcety ftorm returning fllll. 

The morning hoar, and evening chill; 


V. I. With dalliance rude, &c.] This opening is harfli and im- 
[ileafing. 

V. 6. — ^flirinking at the northern blaft, 

The fleety Itonn returning dill. 

The morning hoar, and evening chill j] 

Thomfon notices the prevalence of thele circuniltanccs in tiie 
weather throughout the month of March : 

As yet the trembling year is unconfirm’d, 

And Winter oft at eve refumes the breeze, 

Chills the pale vionu and bids his drivingy/tv/r 
Deform the day delightlels. Spring ^ ver. iS. 

VOL. I. N 
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Reludant comes the timid Spring, 

Scarce a bee, with airy ring, 

Murmurs the bloffom’d boughs around, 

That clothe the garden’s fouthern bound : 
Scarce a fickly ftraggling flower 
Decks the rough rniilc’s rifted tower : 

Scarce the hardy primofe peeps 15 

From the dark dells entangled fl:eeps ; 

V, 10. Scarce a bee, with airy ring", 

Murmurs the bloirom’d boughs around, 

'i'hat clothe the garden’s fouthern bound:] 

What hypercritic (fays the prefent Poet-laiireat in his Com- 
mentary on Arihotlc) would cenfurc thefe lines, becaufe the 
fouth wall of a garden is its northern bound P. 501. Sec 
Theocritus, I/iyIL i. ver. 107. 

HCcXqV TTOTi 

Milton in Par, Ri'g. iv, 247 : 

There flowery hill Ilymettus with the found 
0 / bees induftrious murmur. 

V. 15. Scarce the hardy primrofe peeps] So Fairfax deferibes 
the opening of the rofe : 

The gentlie budding rofe, q\ioth Ihe, behold 
That tirft fcant peeping forth with virgin beames, 

Halfe ope, halfe fliut, her beauties doth unfold. 

Tajfo, xvi. 14. 

And Spenfer imitating the fame paflage : 

Ah ! fee the virgin Rofe, how fweetly fhee 
Doth fixUpeepc forth with baflifull modeftee. 

F. ^ II. xii. 74. 

And Ph. Fletcher, of the flowers in fpring j 

Peep out again from their unfrozen tomb. 

Purple IJland, vi. 68. 

And Drayton, in Faigland's Herokal Epijiks ; 

One bloflbm forth after another peeps. Vol. i. p. 22 j. 
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O er the field of waving broom 
Slowly flioots the golden bloom : 

And, but by fits, the furze-clad dale 
Tinfturcs the tranfitory gale. 20 

While from the ftirubbcry’s naked maze, 
Where the vegetable blaze 
Of Flora’s brightefl: ’broidery flione, 

Every chequer’d charm is flown ; 

Save that the lilac hangs to view 2j 

Its burftlng gems in clutters blue. 


Scant along the ridgy land 
The beans their new-born ranks expand : 

The frefli-turn’d foil with tender blades 
Thinly the fprouting barley lliades : 30 

Fringing the forett’s devious edge, 

Half rob’d appears the hawthorn hedge ; 


V. 22. 'Where the vegetable blaze 

Of Floras brightefl ’broidery flionc,] 

He feems to have had* Milton in his mind ; 

blooming ambrofial fruit 

Of vegetal le go\&. Par. Loji, iv. 218. 

V. 32. Half rob’d appears the hawthorn hedge; &rc.] Spenfer 
notices much the fame circumflances in a plcafing pafioral man- 
ner : 

—Winters wrath begins to quell, 

And pleafant fpring appeareth. 

The grafs now ’gins to be refreflil, 

The fwallow peeps out of her neff, 

And cloudy welkin cieareth. 

N 2 



Or to the dlftant eye difplays 
Weakly green its budding fprays. 


Seed not thilk fame hawthorn ftud. 

How bragly it begins to hiui^ 

And utter bis tcjidcr bead ^ 

Flora now calleth forth each flower. 

And bids make ready Mala s bower, 

That new is uprifl from bed. Step. Cal. March. 

V. 54. Weakly green — ] Flray, (obferves Mr. Headley) who faw 
nature with the eyes of a painter, fpcakiiig of the road near Can- 
terbury, fays, “ It was indeed owing to the bad weather, that the 
whole feene was drefled in that tender emerald green, which one 
“ ufually fefe-s only for a fortnight in the op^ening of the fpringj 
and this continued till I left the country.” Vol. iv. p. 122. Ma- 
son’s edit, 

— ^S\nd meadows green as an emerald!' Ibid. p. 182. 

Cray notices the fame appearance in his Fragment on Vicijftiude j 
where he fays that April 

— lightly o’er the living feehe 
Scatters \\\s fu’j])ejl teruloejl green. 

7 ’his beautiful vernal tint has however been often deferibed. See 
in particular an elegant palfrge in the beginning of Chaucer’s 
Flowre and Leafe, ver. 29. It is not going much out of my way to 
femark, that the above comparifon in Gray’s letter is to be found 
in Spenfer’s defeription of the various coloured bunches on a vine : 
Some deepe impurplcd as the hyacine* 

Some as the rubinc laughing fwcetcly red. 

Some like faire emcraiules, not yet well ripened. 

F. ^ II. xli. 54. 

And more pointedly in Chaucer : 

. — Treis clad with leves that aie flial laft, 

Eche in his kinde, with colour frelhe and grene 
As emcraude. AJfemh. of Foulest ver. 173. 

It is alfo ufed ’oy another modern poet : 

Nor deeper verdure dyes the robe of Spring, 

When firfl: flie gives it to the fouthern gale, 

Than the greene emerald fliows. Thomfon’s Summer, v. 153. 
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' The fwallow, for a moment feen, 

Skims in haftc the village green : 

From the gray moor, on feeble wing, 

The fereaming plovers idly fpring : 

The butterfly, gay-painted foon, 

Explores awhile the tepid noon ; 

And fondly trufts its tender dies 
To fickle funs, and flattering Ikies. 

Fraught with a tranfient, frozen fliower, 

If a cloud fliould haply lower. 

Sailing o’er the landfcape dark, 43 

Mute on a fudden is the lark ; 

But when gleams the fun again 
O’er the pearl-befprinkled plain, 

And from behind his watery vail 


V. 40. the tepid noon Virgil, Giorg. 1 . 398 : 

Non ii'pUiim ad film pennas in littorc panduut 
Dileeix' Thetidi Ilalcyones. 

.V, 43. Fraught with a tranfient, frozen fliower, &c.] Compar* 
the following beautiful fitnlle from Paradifi Lojl : 

As when from mountain tops the dufky clouds 
Afcending, while the north wind deeps, oerfpread 
Heaven’s cheerful face, the low ring clement 
Scowls o’er the darkened hmdjklp [now or Jhower ; 

If chance the radiant fun with faicwell fwcet 
Extend his evening beam, the fields revive, 

The birds their notes renew, and bleating lierds 
Atteft their joy, that hill and valley rings, ii. 488. 

N3 
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Looks through the thin defcending hail ; 50 

She mounts, and, Icflening to the fight, 

Salutes the blithe return of light, 


V. ijo. Looks through the thin defcending hail j] A natural 
and j)learing image. “Look” Is -perhaps tirll applied In this 
ini^nncr by Spculer. Cohn Clout's com home again : 

Ib'i' looks were like beams of the morning fun 
Forth through the window of the Ead, 

W hen tirll the fleer ic cattle have begun 
L'pon the [)cailcd grafs to make their feaft. 

\nu Mother Hit //herd's tale: 

The morrow next, fo foon as one might fee 
Light o\it of heaven’s windows foith to look. 

In Fletchers Faithful Sbepherdejsy A6f iii. 

Till on yoa fide where the irunafs fun doth look. 

And in B. Jonfon’s Sad Sbephci’defs, Ati i. Sc. 5. 

No fun, or moon, or other cheerful liar 
J.eoVd out of heav’n. 

Sec alfo (L Fletcher’s CbiijTs V'ldtoiy : 

no JO} fui beam 

Looh fiom his llarry bower, iii Mr 
And Biowiu’s Fra annuls Pajlorals: 

Wdien the morn doth looh 

Out of tl)c caftern gates. 

And thus it may be ti.tcvd to Milton ; Par. Lojl, i. 594 : 

• as when the fun new ris’n 

Ja/oIs thro’ the horizontal mifly air, 

Shorn of his beams, or from behind the moon, &c. 

See Ode to a Fiund, vcr. 3. 

V. j2. Salutes the blithe return of light,] So Chaucer; 

The befy larke, the ineflager of day 

Sale With in hire fong the morwe gray. C, T. 1493. 

And Milton : 

the birds, 

Who all things iiotv behold fo frelh and green, 

After a night of dorm fo ruinous. 
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And high her tuneful track purfues 
Mid the dim rainbow’s fcattcr’d hues. 

Where in venerable rows 55 

Widely waving oaks inclofe 
The moat of yonder antique hall, 

Swarm the rooks with clamorous call ; 

And to the toils of nature true, 

Wreath their capacious nefts anew. 60 

Mufing through the lawny park, 

The lonely poet loves to mark 
How various greens in faint degrees 
Tinge the tall groupcs of various trees ; 

While, carelefs of the changing year, 05 

The pine cerulean, never fere. 


Chpcr’d up tlu'ir (hoicell notes In bulb and fpray, 

To ^raluJiitc thcjwcct ritinn of mum. Par. Rtg. iv. 434. 

\\ 66 . The pine cerulean,] More dldinftive than gloomy,’ 
which he ufes in Tlk HiirnJti, ver. 41. Dyer, who calls the pine 
“ gloomy,” has the epithet “ blue” in the fame line, perhaps witli 
(juellionable })ropridy : 

I'he gloomy pine, the jwplar blue, Groiigar Hill. 

The epithet “ cerulean,” applied iu this manner, in Knglldi po- 
etry at lead, is new to me. Theociltus calls the celandine, a plant 
of a blucilh green colour, y.vcx.>to* {Idyll, xiii. ver. 41.) And Pindar, 
in a patlage. which I cannot immediately refer to, applies the 
fame epithet to a wood, though, as tar a-. I remember, with no re- 
lation to the particular colour of the trees, but in the general fenfe 
of gloomy. The meaning of nuawo?, it is well known, was far from 
N 4 
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Towers diftinguifh’d'from the reft, 

And proudly vaunts her winter veft. 

Within fome whlfperlng ofier Ifle, 

Where Glym’s low banks neglcded fmlle ; ;u 
And each trim meadow ftlll retains 
The wintry torrent’s oozy ftalns : 

fi richly defined. The T.atins ufe carulnsand cjeruleus, in the fame 
manner with their derivative cerulean” in the text. 

V. 66. The pine — never fere,] fere,” Gr. dry. Milton * 

Ivy Jh'vcrfirc. Ljcid. ver. 2. 

Spenfer, in the lame manner, chara6terifes the poplar : 

the poplar, never dry. F.^ I. i. 8. 

I add with reference to Warton's note on the above from Lycldai, 
ill which he denies the word fere” being obfolcte in Milton’s 
time, that Dryden ufes “yird-wood,” for dry-wood, fuel, in Paid- 
won and AratCy and in ibc Flower and the Leaf. 

V, 69. ofier ille,] tl'fed by Thomfon : 

The fiately-falling fwan 

lieais forward fierce, and guards his cjlerdjle. 

Spring, ver. 775. 

V. 70 Where Glym’s low banks neglected fmile ; The 

(rlym is a fmall river in Oxfordlhire, flowing through Warton’s 
jiarilbof Kiddington or Cuddington, and dividing it into upper and 
lower town. It is deferibed by himfelf in his account of Cud- 
dington, as a deep but narrow flrcam, winding through willowed 
meadows, and abounding in trouts, pikes, and wild-fowl. (P. 25.) 
It gives name to the village of Gly niton, which adjoins to Kid- 
dington. , 

V. 71. I'iach trim meadow] And below, ver, 87. daifi^ 
])ied,” from L'Allegio : 

Meadows trim with daifies pied. Ver. 75. 
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Beneath a willow, long forfook. 

The fiflier feeks his cuftom’d nook ; 

And burfting through the crackling fcdge, 75 
That crowns the current’s cavern’d edge, 

He llartles from the bordering wood 
The bafliful wdld-duck’s early brood. 

O’er the broad downs, a novel race, 

Frllk the lambs with faulteiing pace, en 

V. 73. Ecnoath r. willow, long forfook, 

The fllhcr fecks his culiom’d nook}] 

The rhime from Milton : 

Th’ Immortal mind, that hath forfook 

Her manfiou in this llcndy nook. 11 . Ponf 91. 

And fee Comus, ver. 499. In liri(Tncfs, here is a grammatical in- 
accuracy } the proper particijile is forfaken.” 

V. 74. — his cudom’d nook ;] The word nook,” a favourite 
with our poet, conveys the Idea of a fnug comfortable retreat. 
Sec Beaumont and Fletcher in the : 

For I will fearch all ?iooksi)( this tlrangc itland. Aft iv. 
Where the precife meaning of the word is afeertained } as it 
feetns to be ufed fynonymoully with Shakfpere’s 

In an odd angle of the, Hie. TemftjU Aft i. 

To which may be added that our poet in one ot his Latin poenii 
nfes angulus” in this fenfe. Jpiid Hurt. IV mt, 

V. 79. O’er the broad downs, a novel race, 

Frltk the lambs with faultering puce,] 

Probably from Lucretius: 

Hinc nova proles 

Artubus hifmnis teneras lafeiva per herbas 
Ludit, la6te mero mentes perculfa novellas, i. 360. 

Gray alfo thus deferibes a fpring profpeft in his VmJJitude : 
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And with eager bleatlngs fill 
The fofs that fkirts the beacon’d hill. 


New-horn flocks in niftic (kince 
Frijhi}i'^])\y their feeble feet. 

V. 79. O’er the broad downs, cVe,] The following remark from 
Mr. Pye’s Commentary on Arillolle’s Poetic is plcaling and inge- 
nious : Mr. Warton’s Ode on Spring, he obferves, is one of the 
niofi; beautiful and original dc/criptive poems in our language, 
“ and flrongly Ihews the force of poetical imitation in rendering 
objects that have no beauty in thcmfelves highly beautiful in 
defeription. I fnppofe there are few feenes Ids plcafing and 
pidurelipie in themfelves than the view from Catharine liili, 
near Wincheftcr, over the bare adjacent downs, and on the 
Itchin at its feet, formed into a navigable canal, and crec])Ing 
through a wide valley of Uat waler-nicadow, interfeded ol'ten 
at right angles by ftiaight narrow water-courfes. ikit hear thu- 
poet, and ol)ler\c how the feene appears in the picture he has 
given of it, without changing the feature^ of the original.’ 
(Then follows the ipiotation from vcr. 79 to ver. 94.) 

Belules the gencial beauty of the deferiptiun, it iinift Lave a 
particular one in the eyes of every Wykeham ill, as recalling the 
** idea of the days of eaily youth, the jo^.s of which are tlrongly 
imprelied on the memory, while the hours of I'chool refiraint, 
which Ibmetimes eoulidere'l going to hills even as a talk, are 
but faintly traced.” (P. fjco ) 1 believe that there is great 

truth in the lall obfervatioii. Luton however, it feems, thought 
lefs dcfpicably of this view/as \vc may judge from the following 
pafl'age in his defeription of the city, &:c. of Winchelicr. “ Th.e 
profped: from cither of Ihelc hills (St. Gilcs'.s and Cathariue- 
hill) is very delightful. The city interfpeifed with trees and 
gardens, magnilicent llruduiv.^, and venerable ruins, and the 
country confilling of watered winding valleys, bordered by de- 
clivities of a prodigious height, gradually rifing into extenfive 
downs, bounded by dillant woods, mull charm every lover of 
romantic and rural beauty.” It is this profpe6t which he tranf- 
ferred into hl» Mom Colbar'ina'. It may be doubted after all 
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His free-born vigour yet unbrokc 
To lordly man’s ufurplng yoke, 

The bounding colt forgets to play, ss 

Bafking beneath the noon-tide ray, 

And ftretch’d among the daifies pied 
Of a green dingle’s floping fide : 

While far beneath, where nature fpreads 
Her boundlefs length of level meads, go 

In loofe luxuriance taught to ftray 
A thoufand tumbling rills inlay 

whether fome of oiir poet’s early propenlities did not Inlluence him 
in giviii" this defl'ilption. ']'he tirh quoted telUinony is impartial j 
for Mr. Tye, 1 hclleve, Is not a Wykehamill, nor partleularly con- 
nected with Wlnchelier. 

V. 88. A grcL'ii dingle — ] ver. 31 1 : 

1 know each lane and every alley giecn, 

Dingh' and buOiy dell of this wild wood. 

The word ‘‘ dingic” Is Hill in ufe, and figniiies a valley between 
two Ih^p hills. See note, on the above in Warton's edition of 
Milton. 

V. 90. Her houndlefb length of level meads,] He feems partial 
to the kind of expreliion. Oik to a Fnend : 

Thy length of laiidjkips ever new. Ver. 6 . 

Complaint if Cbcrvacll ; 

Bids rny loolc locks their gloHy length dilhde. Ver. 14. 
And in a jioem by hi.s father we find his length of Lind! P. i8(J. 
It came perhaps from Pope : 

Deep through fair forefts and a length of meads, 

Il,adt B. xviil. 

Dyer fays more fimply, 

Lies a long and level lawn. Gnmg. Hill. 

V. 92. A thoufimd tumbling lills] So Milton, in Comus^ 
Ver. 926 r 
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With filver veins the vale, or pafs 
Redundant through the fparkling grafs. 


From a thotifaiid petty rllhy 
That timhJe down the fiiowy hills. 

V. (;2. inlay] Mr. Headley refers to Paradifc Lojl: 

underfoot the violet, 

Crocus and hyacinth with rich why 
Broider’d the g^iound. iv. 700. 

See alfo Cornu ver. 21 : 

fea-girt iiles, 

That like to rich and various gems viluv 
The unadorned bofom of the deep. 

But in the text the land and water are tranf})orcd. Warton, who 
has remarked the refcniblancc of thought bclweeii the above and 
a padhge In Richard If. has not mentioned that a fnnilar meta- 
phor is ufed with the fame expretiion by Shakfpere : 

Sit, Jedica : look how the floor of heav'n 
Is thick 77 }Jahl with patins of bright fiars. 

Minhau! (f Veme, Ac^ r. 

Ibid. rills 

With fiUer veins — ] 

Rivers have been often dclcribcd under this inctajdior. Drayton 
in the preface to his PoIy-oII/nm, vol. ii. p. 644. fpeaks of dcli- 
cate cmbrohlercd meadows, often njc'mcd with gentle gliding 
brooksP Ifaac \V’alton in the Complete A?ighr : 

The grounds divided into fundry ^ciiiSj 
The 'uenis inclos’d v;ith rivers running round. P. I. c, i, 
Milton in Par. Reg. 

Fair champain with lefs rivers mfervelnd. iii. 2^7. 
Drayton has the following fihiile : 

The nils which run In me arc like the branched veins 
In human bodies fecn. Poly-olh. S. 21. vol. iii. p. loj ij. 
G. Fletcher interchanges the metaphor, where he deferibes our 
Saviour with temples 

Veind every where with azure rivulets. Cbrljfs Vidl. ii. 10. 
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Yet, in thefe prefages rude, 

Midft her penfive folitude, 

V. 92. inlay 

With filver veins — ] 

Fletcher’s Fauhjid Shepberdefs : 

With veins cnavidl'd richly. KFi ii. 

'I'he whole pailiige In the text is beautiful, but would have beci\ 
mure fo, had theie been no confufion of metaphor : 

V. 9J. pafs 

Redundant thro’ the fparkling grals,] 

This object, which is extremely beautiful in nature, is not com- 
mon in poetry 5 particularly the image of which a jutdurc is con- 
veyed by the fparkling grafs.” I do not reiiienibcr that it is 
any where fo nearly given as in Spenfer : 

Like to a difcolour’d fnake, whofe hi<lden fiiarcs 

Through the greene gras his long bright burniflit back declares. 

F. q. HI. xi. 28. 

Some part of the expreffion in the text is from Milton, who dc- 
feribes a ferpent, with fj)ires 

that on the 

Floted rcdundiUit. Par, Lojf, ix. j02. 

In Ode for line i^86,we have “ Nile’s reduiidant flood,” Ver.40, 

V. 9j. Yet, in tliefe prefages rude, &:c.] Thomfon thus con- 
cludes his defeription of a fpring profpe6l : 

the raptur d eye 

Hurries from joy to joy, and hid beneath 

The fair profufion yellow Autumn fpies. Fprhigf iii. 

I quote the following pafl’age of Roulfeau’s Kmilius fiom Mr, 
Pye’s Commentary on Ariftotle’s Poetic, where it is introduced 
together with this pallage from the Ode before us : To the 
appearance of Spring, the imagination joins that of the feafons 
which are to follow: to the tender buds that are perceived by 
** the eye, the imagination adds flowers, fruits, fliades, and fome- 
times the myftcries they may conceal. It brings into one point 
of view the fcencs that are to lucceed, and fees things lels as 
they are than as it wiflics them to be.” P. 106. And it may be 
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Fancy, with prophetic glance, 

Sees the teeming months advance ; 

The field, the foreft, green and gay. 

The dappled Hope, the tedded hay ; loo 

Sees the reddening orchard blow. 

The harveft wave, the vintage flow ; 

Sees June unfold his glofly robe 
Of thouland hues o’er all the globe ; 

Sees Ceres grafp her crown of corn. 

And Plenty load her ample horn. io6 


here remarked by the way, that in the reprefentatlon of thefe 
“ feenes that are to fucceed,” Poetry pulfelTes one manifeft fupe- 
riority over Painting. 

V. 100. The dappled Hope,] See note on Sou/ia ii. ver, S. 


END OF THE FIRST VOLUME. 





